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Flower and Flame. 


BY ETHELWYN WETHERALD. 


BETWEEN the flowering and the flaming woods, 
All greening in the rain, 
The fields unfold, 
The sun upon the grain 
Outpours its gold; 
And sweet with sun and rain are Nature’s moods 
Between the flowering and the flaming woods. 


Between the flaming and the flowering woods 
The wind bemoans a host 
Of shattered leaves, 
The winter is a ghost 
That grieves and grieves 
Around a ruined house where none intrudes, 
Between the flaming and the flowering woods. 


O woods that break in flower or in flame! 
My wingéd days and hours 
Shall meet their doom 
Like to your leaves and flowers; 
Let not your bloom 
And brightness put my flying years to shame, 
O woods that break in flower or in flame! 


Fenwick, Ontario, Can. 





The Stooks. 


BY LIZETTE WOODWORTH REESE. 


Lorp, here I stand, 
The reapers gone their ways, 
No sound in all the land; 
Left to the silent days 
The slant, thin rains, 

That even now 
File up the deserted lanes, 
And blacken fence and bough. 


Was it for this 
I cleft the April clod? 
Burst the gray chrysalis, 
A generous, ripening rod? 
Heaped store of corn, 

Golden and stro1g, 
Against the harvest morn, 
The winter still and long? 


To grow is sweet, 
If that it be Thy will; 
But if for me more meet 
To die, I serve Thee still; 
Serving, I win. 
Harvests there be 
Engathered not to barn or bin; 
And such is this for me. 


Ba.timore, Mp. 


Some Fruits of Southern Education. 


BY BOOKER T. WASHINGTON. 





ONE often hears the question, What is there to 
show for the money and effort which have been ex- 
pended in the South during the last quarter of a cen- 
tury? Sometimes I fear that even such benefactors 
and leaders in the work as Drs. Strieby, Beard, 
Morehouse and dozens of others do not realize the 
changes that are taking place, and do not realize how 
the seed sown by them is beginning to spring up in 
almost every corner of the South. That there is 
often much to discourage, I grant; but the changes 
are surely, if slowly, coming. 

Twenty-five years age, perhaps there was no State 





in which the Ku Klux Klans and Negro schoolhouse 
burning prevailed as in North Carolina. Last week I 
accepted an invitation to be present at the colored 
people’s County Fair at Durham, N. C., and only six 
weeks before had word been sent out through the 
country that the fair would be held. This was the 
first attempt at such an enterprise. Instead of the 
small unimportant concern which I expected to see, I 
was more.than surprised and gratified to find a large 
three-story factory building filled from top to bottom 
with the best samples of grain, grasses, fruit, vege- 
tables, tobacco, cooking, plain and fancy sewing, 
cabinet work, brick masonry, school work, including 
specimens of manual training, besides which on the 
outside of the building were to be found the finest 
pigs, horses, cows, calves, poultry, etc. 

A man not seeing the color of the exhibitors would 
not have thought for once that he was attending a 
colored fair, so good were the exhibits and so excel- 
lent were the care and taste with which everything 
was arranged and conducted. 

Several of the white citizens could not resist the 
temptation to mingle their exhibits with those of the 
colored people. Many of the white women asked to 
be placed on the jury of awards; and the attendance 
on the part of the white people was nearly as large as 
that of the colored people. 

In the afternoon it was my privilege to speak to 
the citizens in the Courthouse, and here again one 
could see that the barriers are fast burning away. At 
least one-half of the audience was composed of the 
leading white men and women of the county. 

After I had spoken in the afternoon, I was more 
than surprised to receive a curteous invitation from 
the President and students of Trinity College, in Dur- 
ham, an old Southern college for white boys, to 
address the faculty and students the following morn- 
ing. This was the first invitation I had received to 
address a white college in the South. Notwithstand- 
ing, I was gratified to see that both myself and the 
half-dozen colored citizens who called with me were 
treated with as much consideration as could have 
been true of a Northern college. 

After I had spoken, the President of the college, 
in speaking to the three hundred students about their 
duty to the Negroes remarked: ‘‘I have no patience 
with the Southern white man who will give ten dol- 
lars to educate the heathen in Africa and will not 
speak toa colored man in his own town.” 

After I had received a personal introdution to the 
members of the senior class, the students assembled 
in the yard; and as our party drove away they gave 
us their college cheer in as hearty a manner as the 
students in any college in the land could have done. 

But what has brought about this change? Why 
this friendly relation between the races and this evi- 
dence of progress on the part of the colored people ? 
First there is Trinity College for the white people, 
twelve miles away is the State University for the 
white people, besides excellent public schools in the 
city of Durham for both races; but the main cause of 
this progress is in the fact that in every part of this 
county there are graduates from Hampton, Shaw 
University, Scotia Seminary, Fisk University, Lincoln 
University, Biddle University, Livingstone College, 
Kittrell Industrial School, as well as others. These 
graduates are to be found on the board of directors of 
the fair, among the exhibitors, as pastors of the 
churches of all denominations. The following day 
the State Negro Conference, started two years ago 
on the plan of the Tuskegee Negro Conference, met 
at Durham, to consider the industrial, moral and re- 
ligious status of the colored people in North Caro- 
lina. 

When we can put the same number of educated 
men in every county of every State there will be little 
of the race problem left in the South. 


TuskeGeE InsTITUTE, TUSKEGEE, ALA, 





Where Do the People Stand? 
BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 


THE Jubilee week of the American Missionary As- 
sociation in Boston brought back to Boston some 
serious memories. The directors of the celebration 
took care that these memories should waken sanguine 
hopes. The mottoes on the walls of the great hall 
of Tremont Temple were chosen with real genius. 
They embodied to the full Paul’s instructions that 
whoever gloried should glory in the Lord. They re- 
minded one of the message which Miss Whittlesey 
sent over the telegraphic wire when she was asked to 
open the original line from Washington to Baltimore, 
‘* What hath God wrought.” 

For surely—in the ante-bellum days of 1846—when 
the solid South ruled arrogantly the timid North, no 
movement of the year seemed more insignificant than 
the union in the American Missionary Association of 
four weak little societies, which had hardly names to 
surrender when they were absorbed in the Association 
which took a name so bold. 

Dr. Quint took fit occasion in his speech at Faneuil 
Hall, to recall the sad memories of the day when the 
fugitive, Anthony Burns, was taken by a military 
force from the Boston Court House. This was in 1854. 
He contrasted that day vividly with the day when the 
same General Devens, who was the United States 
Marshal then, ordered two colored regiments to lead 
the column which took’ possession of Richmond in 
1865. 

I could not help beginning my own speech on the 
same platform of Faneuil Hall, by recalling the first 
speech I ever made there. It was on the meeting, 
fifty years before, when in Kansas, men of that day 
called a town meeting to protest against the orders 
of Franklin Pierce, President at the time, under which 
a body of United States troops captured the city of 
Lawrence and burned the Free State Hotel there. 

The truth is that in 1846, the drift of feeling among 
people of decorum and dignity set against the anti- 
slavery movement. The American Board showed 
the white feather. In the desire to soothe or satisfy 
the Southern people, tho those people did not con- 
tribute, I suppose, one per cent. of their income, they 
declined to express themselves on the great moral 
questions involved in the institution of slavery. The 

American Home Missionary Society was as timid; 
so that the conscientious people of the Congrega- 
tional churches, who wanted to work the miracles of 
the Spirit, and bring slavery to an end by the infinite 
forces, could not work with either of these great 
societies. Building better than they knew, they 
formed the American Missionary Association. Your 
readers know how many are the colleges they have 
founded; they know how wide are their missions, 
crossing, as Burke would have said, ‘‘the Arctic line’’ 
in their pursuit of their gigantic game. For I gup- 
pose Satan may be ranked in the category of a mon- 
ster whom the Saint Georges of our generation are 
not afraid to pursue even into arctic regions. 

Let me hasten to say that in the moment of triumph 
the managers of the Association have been perfectly 
decorous in their curtesies to those whom they have 
outrun in the race of victory. I do not think that a 
single word was spoken in blame of people who were 
not so farsighted as have been the leaders of: this so- 
ciety. 

I was honored by the opportunity to speak at what 
they called a ‘‘ patriotic meeting” in Faneuil Hall. 
It is always great fun to speak in Faneuil Hall. It is 
one of the few places in the world where a man can 
say exactly what he chooses to say, and nobody has 
any right to complain. Whatever else it is dedicated 
to, it is dedicated to free speech. And if people’s 
corns are trodden on, they have to reflect that they 
should not have gone there unless they had wanted to 
take their chance, But I had nobody to abuse in 
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Faneuil Hall; I only had some of these old memories 
to waken to which I alluded. I did my best to plant 
in the memories of the three thousand people before 
me the name of Lucy Peake, who is, so far as I know, 
the first teacher who taught black children their let- 
ters under the auspices and orders, so to speak, of the 
United States of America. Prudence Crandall and 
other women had had their schools for colored chil- 
dren, sometimes in the face of the authorities and 
sometimes under the contempt of the authorities. 
We had in Massachusetts a plenty of schools where 
free blacks were taught to read under the law of our 
own State. But the laws of every Southern State, 
I think, made it a high crime to teach a 
Negro to read orto write—certainly it was so in most 
of them. In face of this prohibition, Mrs. Lucy 
Peake, a free woman of color, living near Hampton, 
had steadily initiated children in the hated mystery. 
The Rev. Mr. Lockwood, the first missionary sent by 
the American Missionary Association to the ‘‘con- 
trabands,’’ found Lucy Peake and established her in 
a school for blacks under the flag of the United 
States. And here this old black woman, friendless 
so lately, tound herself the chosen representative of 
the United States of America for teaching twenty 
children of her own race how to read and write. The 
good woman did not live long to enjoy the triumph; 
in June, 1862, she died, worn out by old age, suffering, 
and strength overtasked in her chosen duty. One 
hopes that there is some faded daguerreotype or other 
picture of Lucy Peake, from which her portrait could 
now be multiplied, to call to the memory of millions 
of people of her race the features of the first teacher 
who was commissioned by the United States to en- 
lighten their darkness. 

Lucy Peake may properly be spoken of as the John 
Baptist of the great Hampton Institute of industry. 
Besides Hampton, the American Missionary Associa- 
tion has founded twelve other colleges, some of them 
of great importance,in the Southern and Southwestern 
States. The credit of the society is none the less be- 
cause the immediate direction of these institutions 
has, in some instances, passed from its organized con- 
trol. This is the law of such enterprises. None of 
us must wish to retain the charge of such work, if it 
can be as well done by other people. Rather, the 
Christian pioneer is alwavs a pioneer; and, at his 
best, makes a beginning which he may turn over to 
other people when they are ready. I said last week 
to Dr. Ryder, the distinguished secretary of this Asso- 
ciation, that so far as I could see, it was their business 
to do unpopular things and to enter upon forlorn 
hopes, and that when these efforts had proved suc- 
cessful it was their place to pass them over to more 
decorous and dignified organizations. He was not 
displeased with the suggestion, and said, laughing, 
that it contained a measufe of truth. 


Here is one more lesson, then, in the series which 
nineteen centuries teach us, of the absolute suprem- 
acy of the spiritual forces. When one is low-spirited, 
he thinks that noboly cares for such lessons. When 
one is cheerful, when his hopes are bright and his eye 
is single, he thinks that such illustrations must do 
good, and must tell upon the consciences of States 
and men. Charles Sumner said to me, in 1871, that 
the last half century had won this triumph, that the 
man of the sword sat in the second place and the 
man of the pen gave him his command. His illustra- 
tion was taken from the Prussian victory. ‘‘ Bis- 
marck,’’ he said in his epigrammatic way, ‘‘com- 
mands Von Moltke.’’ That is true; but it would not 
be a great deal if that were all. The truth is that 
the larger lesson has been taught by the last half of 
the century, that the Holy Spirit is stronger than 
any human intellect, as the human intellect was 
shown to be stronger than any human sword. The 
triumphs of invention have been the victories of 
truth. Moral and spiritual forces have shown them- 
selves the masters. Slavery has been destroyed; but 
it was not destroyed because it was unprofitable. It 
was destroyed because it was wrong. The victory 
was a moral victory. Italy has been united, Ger- 
many has been united; but they have not been united 
by customs duties or by any of the tricks of diplo- 
macy. They have been united because poets have 
sung, and sons and daughters of God have prayed, and 
because Jesus Christ had promised that this world 
should be made one out of many. The demands of 
great moral convictions, standing on the Rock of 
Ages, and so speaking the words of faith and hope 
and love, compels even statesmen to do its bidding. 
Be it Lord Salisbury, or be it Mr. Gladstone who is 
at the helm, be it Mr, Olney or Mr. Harrison, be it 
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the Emperor Frederick or King Humbert, they obey, 
wil'ingly or unwillingly, the voice which demands a 
policy which shall be right and true, which shall be a 
step forward in the coming of God’s kingdom. Con- 
sciously or unconsciously, such men have been 
taught this lesson in the history of the last sixty 
years of the nineteenth century. 

Certainly, in the crisis in which the country stands 
at this moment, here 1s matter of encouragement. The 
last fifty years tells what will happen in the next fifty 
years. Next Tuesday's election may seem to give a 
setback to the triumph of the Spirit of God, who has 
wrought such wonders in the last fifty years. But a 
setback is not a defeat. If only those men who be- 
lieve in honor, truth and justice will endure to the 
end, they will be saved. Has not the country learned 
how little its real prosperity depends on its intellect- 
ual inventions. or the skill of its manufacturers, or on 
the ingots brought from the ground by its miners? 
From 1630 to this moment this country has had a 
chance to learn that its real success comes from the 
honor and truth of its people. from the consecration 
of their lives. If they have lived to the glory 
of God and tried to enjoy him, the coun- 
try has succeeded. When they have _ lived 
simply to make money, to ‘acquire fortunes,” 
as the happy phrase is, or in any sort for themselves 
alone, the people of this country have been on the 
road to ruin. Inthe midst of mechanical triumphs 
we may find commercial disasters; just when the 
giant is wielding his club with most marvelous suc- 
cess he may find that his feet are sinking in a morass. 
And if we look forward and question about the pros- 
perity of this nation, we must ask whether there is 
any hardpan beneath us, whether we stand upon the 
Rock of Ages. 

Wealth as wealth. is worthless, shrewdness or 
mental skill is nothing, if it do not rest upon the 
rock. For America, all questions turn upon the 
honor and truth of her people. Civil-service exam- 
inations tell us whether the candidate can write, and 
how well. But the destiny of the country turns on 
the wish of the voter that Right shall conquer Wrong, 
that Honor, Truth and Justice shall prevail. We are 
to look for the signs of the times, not, perhaps, where 
we had sought for most or hoped for most. We are 
to ask, not whether people are wearing more cotton 
or smelting more iron, but whether they want, as 
their fathers did, to live to the glory of God and to 
enjoy him forever. Does the people stand upon the 
Rock of Ages ? 


Boston, Mass. 


A Case of Religious Persecution. 
BY H. L. WAYLAND. 


THE only safety for religious liberty lies in the ab- 
solute and entire severance of Church from State. 
The disposition to persecute seems inherent in hu- 
man nature. Archbishop Whately once quoted the 
nursery rhyme, 

‘‘ Up-stairs, down-stairs, in a lady’s chamber, 

Find an old man there who won't say his prayers, 

Take him by the left leg and throw him down-stairs,”’ 
and added the comment: ‘‘ See in these lines, dating 
back from time immemorial, the antiquity of reli- 
gious persecution and the inveterate disposition of 
mankind toward it.’” The comment (like the same 
author's ‘‘ Historic Doubts as to the Existence of 
Napoleon Bonaparte ’’) was both witty and forcible. 

Men love to persecute; they will persecute if they 
get the chance. The only way to avoid the extreme 
of persecution is to guard against its beginnings. 

Recently three Christian ministers of the Seventh 
Day Adventist denomination held meetings in Kent 
County, Ontario. Their success aroused the jeal- 
ousy of members of other denominations, and a soci- 
ety was formed to watch them, which reported that 
they had been seen laboring on Sunday, putting up 
a meeting-house for their denomination. It was not 
pretended that any one was disturbed by their labors; 
but a complaint was entered. The Queen’s Counsel 
held that the law in the case was not clear. Justice 
Forham refused to issue a summons, saying that, 
sooner than do so, he would resign his office. At 
last a compliant magistrate was found. The law 
forbade men to ‘‘ exercise their ordinary calling.’’ It 
was urged in defense that slacking lime and mixing 
mortar were not the ‘‘ordinary calling” of these 
ministers; but this ground was overruled. The de- 
fense urged the proclamation of Queen Victoria, 1858, 
as follows: 

‘Firmly relying ourselves on the truth of Christian- 
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ity, and acknowledging with gratitude the solace of re- 
ligion, we disclaim alike the right and the desire to 
impose our convictions on any of our subjects. We 
declare itto be our royal will and pleasure that none be 
in any wise favored, none molested or disquieted 
by reason of their religious faith or observance, 
but that they shall alike enjoy the equal and im- 
partial protection of the law; and we do strictly charge 
and enjoin all those who may be in authority under us 
that they abstain trom all interference with the reli- 
gious belief or worship of any of our subjects, on pain 
of our highest displeasure.”’ 


But this royal proclamation the magistrate prompt- 
ly waved aside as not applying. The defense urged 
this very strong ground, which we have never seen 
taken before: God commanded men to sanctify the 
Seventh qay. In the belief of the defendants this 
command has never been modified. In giving to the 
first day the same honor with that given to the sev- 
enth day, they believe that they would be robbing the 
divinely appointed Sabbath of its pre-eminence. But 
all was vain. The magistrate convicted them and 
sentenced them to fines of $10 and $15 respectively, 
with costs, and, in default of payment, to serve out 
their sentence in jail at 25 centsaday. An appeal 
was taken to the higher court, and the case was ar- 
gued before Chief Justice Meredith and two asso- 
ciate justices. The judgment of the lower court was 
affirmed, but wzthout costs, which leaves the costs to 
be paid by the prosecutors. This action of the Su- 
preme Court was equivalert to saying that the Court 
considered that the case was one of petty persecution, 
and, while the prosecutors had a /eyza/ rézht to carry 
on the case, they must do it at their own expense. 
The Chief Justice added: ‘‘We think there is evi- 
dence by which we might have come to another con- 
clusion had the case been before us at the first.’’ But 
the sentence remained in force. Two of the minis- 
ters served their time in the Chatham jail; the third, 
for some reason, has not yet been imprisoned. Will 
not all friends of religious liberty in the Province of 
Ontario and the Dominion of Canada proclaim the 
great principle which forbids persecution for religion's 
sake and which refrains the State from enforcing re- 
ligious observances ? 

There isa lesson here worthy of being heeded, at 
a time when excellent but misguided men are advo- 
cating an amendment to our national Constitution by 
which God shall be recognized as ruler of the uni- 
verse, and the Lord Jesus Christ as King among the 
nations. It will hardly be claimed that its advocates 
mean it as anything more than a form of words. They 
do not intend to disfranchise the Jew, the Unitarian, 
the Agnostic, the non-Christian; but, if the amend- 
ment is not to mean what it says, why say it? If, 
however, the amendment is to mean anything, then 
it may be made the cover of just such persecution as 
has been above described. The amendment is either 
futile or oppressive. 


PuHiLapecpuia, PENS. 


College Athletics and Scholarship. 
BY PROF. J. L. PATTERSON. 


A FEW years ago statements were sent out by one 
of our largest colleges to show that its athletes were 
among its best scholars. During the past year the 
faculty of the same institution passed a rule forbid- 
ding membership on the college teams to men who 
were deficient in scholarship. Other colleges have 
recently taken similar action, thus plainly indicating 
a growing antagonism between athletics and scholar- 
ship. 

The intense and often bitter rivalry between cer- 
tain colleges has led to questionable methods of se- 
curing athletic talent, and has thus introduced int» 
college life young men who are not qualified by thei 
tastes or previous training to become students. How 
these men ever pass the portals of the institutions 
they represent on the athletic field, or maintain them- 
selves in their classes after they are admitted, is a 
mystery to the uninitiated. 

Last fall a noted football player, who had made his 
reputation in this rdle in a small college, was induced 
to enter one of our largest universities, where he 
played on the football team throughout the season. 
After the season was over he applied to his former 
instructors for certificates of scholarship, which could 
not be furnished because of low standing. He had 
been allowed to remain in the larger institution for 
three months without passing an entrance examina- 
tion or presenting certificates of proficiency. The 
special significance of this instance lies in the fact that 
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the president of this great university made an address 
at the opening of the term, in which he most emphat- 
ically and with evident sincerity insisted that the 
institution over which he had the honor to preside 
proposed to conduct its athletics on a high moral 
plane. 

But there is another reason why athletes frequent- 
ly crowd the low benches in the class room. It is 
ound in a system of training which produces such 
physical exhaustion and mental absorption as to 
render serious study a burden or altogether impossi- 
ble. This is especially true of modern football. The 
training is extremely severe. After a man has under- 
gone the hard work of the afternoon on the field 
under the whip of the professional coach, partaken of 
the hearty meal served at the training table, and 
taken part in the discussion of the plays, which is as 
regular as the meals, he is in no condition to wrestle 
with Greek or mathematics. Something is gained by 
attending recitations, but absences caused by games 
and accidents are so common as to make fitful even 
this method of gaining knowiedge. It is the business 
of the manager and captain to get muscle and wind 
in perfect condition before the important games are 
played, and nothing may stand in the way of this re- 
sult. The general college sentiment demands of 
every player the subordination of almost every other 
consideration to his physical condition. This college 
sentiment is a most powerful factor. It compels 
many a student to become a member of a team and 
to slight his studies against his better judgment. It 
is safe to say that for the score of men who constitute 
a team with its substitutes, the fact that the college 
is an institute of learning cuts a very poor figure from 
the opening of the term to Thanksgiving. Many 
football players who naturally are good students de- 
liberately neglect a part of their work during the sea- 
son, trusting to a cram before the examination, or to 
the indulgence of an easy-going professor. If the 
standing in scholarship of the managers and players 
of the football teams of a dozen of the colleges and 
secondary schools most prominent in athletics could 
be published for the fall term, the result would be very 
surprising and distressing to many parents and trus- 
tees, as well as to the public generally. 

Baseball and track athletics are not open to the 
same criticism, for the training is less severe, and the 
earnest student who takes part in these games need not 
fall far below his normal standing in scholarship. It is 
true that many students make even the less exacting 
games an excuse for neglecting study; but these men 
are the semi-professional athletes who hang about 
many of our institutions, and this class of men would 
-not take college life seriously if there were no ath- 
letics. So far as college athletics affect the scholar- 
ship of worthy students, football is the game which 
presents the most serious difficulties. Any form of 
athletics which practically compels the good student 
to sacrifice his studies for several weeks of the year, 
should be modified or abolished. That modern foot- 
ball falls under this condemnation in many c >lleges 
and schools is unquestionable. If the game were 
abolished to-day, multitudes of long-suffering par- 
ents and teachers would heave a sigh of relief. But 
many who understand more fully the conditions of 
college life believe that it is better to tolerate even 
football with many abuses if, thereby, our students 
can be kept out-of-doors during two or three months 
of the year, when the weather makes other forms of 
exercise unattractive or impossible. Worse evils may 
befall a student than broken collar bones or a condi- 
tion in Calculus. 

‘The problem which confronts students, teachers 
and alumni to-day is how to eliminate the worst evils 
of the game without sacrificing its attractiveness. 
It behooves the friends of this sport to address them- 
selves to the solution of this problem, if the game is 
to be saved. A long step in the right direction would 
be taken if an agreement could be reached to make 
the training less severe by abolishing: (1) the prelim- 
inary training before college opens; (2) the employ- 
ment of professional coaches; (3) the training table. 
To the coach and the training table is due, toa large 
extent, the air of professionalism which blights so 
many promising amateur athletes. If all college 
faculties had the backbone to exclude rigidly from 
the teams all whose standing in scholarship is unsat- 
isfactory, it would greatly purify the ‘athletic atmos- 
phere. Just as long as college faculties believe that 
a winning team, no matter how constituted, is a good 
and proper advertisement for an institution of learn- 
ing, amateur college sport will be in danger, 

Scwmasctamy, N, Y. 
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An Extraordinary Campaign. 


BY EDWARD P. CLARK. 


THE Presidential contest of 1896 must rank in his- 
tory with the few of vital importance in the Repub- 
lio’s development. Looking back over the list, one 


_sees that the result was often of little consequence 


except to the candidates. The famous ‘‘ Tippecanoe 
and Tyler, too’’ canvass of 1840 stirred the people 
intoa fever of excitement; but what great difference 
would it have made if Harrison had not been elected ? 
Twenty years ago the Republicans insisted that Til- 
den must be defeated in order to protect the Negroes 
in the South; but the first act of the Hayes Adminis- 
tration was the removal of the troops from that sec- 
tion, and the surrender of the disputed States to the 
white minorities. If Hancock had carried ‘‘the 
pivotal State’’ of New York in 1880, wherein would 
his Administration have differed materially from 
Arthur's? 

But there have been Presidential elections which 
recorded popular decisions of vast importance. Such 
was the first political revolution in 1800, when Feder- 
alism gave way to Thomas Jefferson as the represen- 
tative of the Democratic idea. Such was the victory 
of Andrew Jackson in 1829, when the masses first 
insisted upon the elevation of a ‘‘ man of the people” 
to an office previously filled only by trained states- 
men. Such was the election of Abraham Lincoln in 
1860, marking the resolve of the people that the ad- 
vance of the slave power should bestayed. Such was 
the defeat of James G. Blaine in 1884, which becomes 
constantly more impressive asa verdict that a taint- 
ed private character shall bar the entrance to the 
White House. 

Every political revolution in a Presidential year has 
been foreshadowed by the Congressional elections 
held two years before. Van Buren swept the country 
in 1836, and was given the support of a Democratic 
House; but reverses to his party in 1838 led toa 
Whig victory in 1840. In turn the Whig House then 
elected gave way to one overwhelmingly Democratic 
two years later, to be followed by a Democratic Pres- 
ident in 1844. Buchanan in 1856 was given a Dem- 
ocratic House; but the Republicans won control of 
the body in 1858, and carried the countiy in 1860, 
In 1874 the Republicans lost the House, and in 1876 
the ‘‘ doubtful States’ all went Democratic for Presi- 
dent. In 1882 a ‘‘tidal wave” swept away the Re- 
publican majority in the House, and in 1884 that 
party lost the Presidency. Again returned to power 
in 1888, the same experience was repeated in 1890 
and 1892. Thus for sixty years every change of party 
control at the White House has been unerringly indi- 
cated by the results of the Congressional elections 
two years previous. A success of the opposition 
then has always been followed by its triumph in the 
next Presidential contest, the exception of 1876 being 
apparent rather than real, as Tilden carried the doubt- 
ful States which, both before and since, have been 
decisive. 

All of the precedents, a year ago, therefore pointed 
to an easy Republican victory in 1896, the Demo- 
cratic defeats having been most crushiny in the last 
Congressional elections. A great panic, followed by 
a period of severe business depression, had brought 
disaster to the party in power, as repeatedly before. 
It was so in Van Buren’s day, after 1837; in Buchan- 
an’s, after 1857; in Grant’s, after 1873. Any Adminis- 
tration must have met the same fate after 1893. Each 
party in a national canvass promises the people pros- 
perity in case of its triumph. They stand always 
ready to turn and rend it if ‘‘hard times” come instead. 
The coincidence of business depression with the 
movement for a lower tariff enabled Republican poli- 
ticians plausibly to charge one to the other, and they 
felt a justifiable confidence in securing a reversal in 
1896 of the popular decision on this question in 1892. 
The opposition also profited greatly from the utter in- 
competency for government shown by the Democratic 
Party in Congress, and from the scandalous record 
in State affairs of the same party in New York under 
Hill, in Maryland under Gorman, in Kentucky under 
Blackburn, and elsewhere under leaders equally 
wrong-headed. 

The Republican managers confidently expected to 
make the campaign on the tariff issue, and as con- 
fidently expected to win it. The wiser Democrats 
were prepared to make the best fight that they could, 
tho with no real hope of success. But the contest 
which has actually been waged has been along 
altogether different lines. The dominating issue has 
been one which neither party a year ago expooted to 
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see prominent. It was an outgrowth of the panic of 
1893. A long period of hard times always provokes 
a popular demand for some change in the existing 
financial system. The panic of 1873 was followed by 
the agitation for inflation of the currency, which 
brought the Greenback Party intoexistence. This 
time popular discontent took the shape of a demand 
for the free coinage of silver at the ratio of 16 to 1, 
which the suffering farmers of the South and West 
were assured would bring certain and quick relief. 

Agitation of the silver question had raged inter- 
mittently for twenty years. The politicians of both 
parties had yielded more or less to the demands upon 
them, but each organization sought escape from ab- 
solute surrender through one compromise after 
another. ‘Straddling ’’ platforms might have been 
possible this year if the country had been prosperous; 
but the long-continued depression enabled the free 
coinage men to secure control of the Democratic 
National Convention. The Republican Convention 
met first, but with full knowledge of what the other 
would do. The Republican managers were exceed- 
ingly loth to accept a new issue. Their feelings had 
been well expressed by the chairman of the Iowa 
Convention in 1895, who said: ‘ Let us see to it that 
the Democratic Party does not name both the battle- 
ground and the weapons; let us demand that the 
tariff question be one of the issues.’’ The Republican 
record on the silver question was neither consistent 
nor creditable. The party had disingenuously con- 
demned the Cleveland Administration in 1888 ‘tor 
its efforts to demonetize silver”; had enacted the 
Silver Purchase Act in 18go0 as ‘‘a long, yet prudent, 
step toward free coinage”; had ‘‘straddled "’ in 1892 
with a bimetallic plank which was interpreted one 
way inthe East and another way in the mining States; 
and it was tonominate for President a man who was 
the embodiment of this ‘‘ wobbling’ policy. 

But politicians are powerless when the people are in 
earnest. The assurance that the Democrats would 
indorse free coinage at Chicago in July rendered im- 
possible evasion or compromise on the part of the Re- 
publicans at St. Louis in June. Their Convention 
could not refuse to meet the challenge of their oppo- 
nents with a declaration in favor of the gold standard. 
Thenceforward the question of silver became the dom- 
inating issue of the campaign, as much as the question 
of slavery had been in 1860, or the question of Blaine’s 
character in 1884. Like each of those, it was a ques- 
tion which involved principles of morality, the pro- 
posal being to let both nation and people pay their 
debts with dollars worth only about fifty cents. 

The Democratic Convention not only adopted the 
expected deliverance on free coinage, but nominated 
for President a ‘‘ boy orator,” who was unknown to 
the country, his only record having been two terms 
in the lower branch of Congress, and who proved to 
have been more a Populist than a Democrat of late 
years. This fact was used to secure his acceptance 
as a candidate by the Populist National Convention 
a little later. The historic old party thus virtually 
surrendered to Populism. 

Both parties suffered losses asa result of taking a 
decided position. The chief Republican newspaper 
of Michigan bolted as soon as the gold standard plat- 
form was adopted, and in Minnesota some prominent 
leaders did the same thing, one of whom afterward 
became the silverite candidate for Governor. But 
outside of these two States defections were few and 
unimportant. On the other hand, the Democrats 
have lost, one might almost say, all that gave their 
party character and distinction four years ago. The 
surrender to the Populists was obnoxious to Demo- 
crats in the East, because they had always abominated 
the principles of that party; and to Democrats in, the 
South, because the new organization had fought them 
in State politics. A union was proposed between an 
old party, whose adherents had always been proud of 
its independence, and a nondescript young aggrega- 
tion of odds and ends, which had been at sword’s 
points with the old one in almost every State. The 
natural obstacles to such a union were further ag- 
gravated by the fact that the Democrats had nomi- 
nated one candidate for Vice President and the Popu- 
lists another, neither of whom would retire. 

A fusion between two parties always seems a simple 
thing. Given three parties ina State or in the na- 
tion, the united vote of two of which exceeds that of 
the third; the theory is that the support of one 
ticket by these two will elect it. But practice often 
shows very different results. In Minnesota two years 
ago the Democrats and the Populists nominated dif- 
ferent mer for Governor, but the same man for Judge 
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of the Supreme Court, The Republican candidate for 
Governor had only about six thousand more votes 
than the aggregate of his two rivals, but the Republic- 
an candidate for judge had nearly fifty thousand 
more than his single opponent. Thousands of 
Democrats would not support the latter, because he 
was the Populist nominee; thousand of Populists, 
because he was the Democratic candidate. A fusion 
for the whole country must inevitably have disgusted 
many of both parties under the most favorable con- 
ditions. In this case the disgust was intensified by 
the fact that each party had nominated a candidate 
for Vice President, and that each party despised the 
other's choice for this position. 

We have thus had the unprecedented spectacle of 
two parties uniting upon one candidate for President, 
but divided as to the Vice Presidency, altho under 
our system votes cast for two sets of electors cannot 
be lumped, even if they are headed by the same name 
for President. The complications resulting from this 
anomalous situation have literally been so many and 
confusing as to render an exact statement of the com- 
position of the forty-five electoral tickets hardly pos- 
sible ten days before the end of the canvass. In 
North Dakota and Oregon the Democrats and Popu- 
lists are united upon a ticket committed to Bryan for 
President and Watson, the Populist nominee, for 
Vice President. Ina number of States the two par- 
ties support a Bryan and Sewall ticket, the Populists 
accepting the Democratic candidate for second place. 
In still more there are fusion tickets, the electors on 
which are divided in preference between Sewall and 
Watson; for example, ten for Sewall and five for 
Watson in Indiana. Bargains over State offices and 
Congressional seats have frequently entered into the 
arrangements regarding electoral tickets. The ele- 
ment of fraud has not been lacking. In Kansas the 
Populist managers have put out their electoral ticket 
as being for Bryan and Watson, altho all the names 
are those of Democrats pledged to the support of 
Sewall. 

The losses to the Republicans of conspicuous men 
or powerful forces by reason of the new issue have 
been comparatively small and unimportant outside of 
Michigan and Minnesota. But such losses to the 
Democrats have been heavier than any established po- 
litical organization ever before suffered. The most 
eminent leaders of the party everywhere, except in a 
few Southern States, revolted against the surrender 
to Populism. The Democratic President, every mem- 
ber of the Cabinet save one, and a long list of such 
distinguished Democrats as Thomas F. Bayard and 
Edward J. Phelps, rejected the Chicago platform as 
essentially un-Democratic. Most of these leaders have 
supported the ‘‘ National Democratic” ticket-of Palm- 
er and Buckner, which was nominated a few weeks 
after the surrender at Chicago; but some, like Mr. 
Phelps, have announced their determination to vote for 
the Republican candidate as the surest way to make 
their votes tell. The great independent forces of the 
nation, in the press, in the colleges and among the 
teachers of morality, have become substantially unan- 
imous against the movement to repudiate half of all 
debts and befoul the honor of the nation. The 
business interests of the country, small as well as 
large, in the host of towns as well as in the chief 
cities, have arrayed themselves against a policy 
which they believe to threaten the worst financial con- 
vulsion ever known. The intelligence, the con- 
science, the thrift of the United States have become 
more nearly solid on one side than in any previous 
national struggle. 

The canvass was extraordinary in its beginning, 
turning, as it did, upon a new and unexpected issue. 
The Republican candidate was a man who represented 
a discarded issue, and shrank from grappling with 
the currency question. The Democratic candidate 
was a new and unknown man, barely past the con- 
stitutional age of thirty-five, who was nominated in a 
fit of hysteria, by a convention which was little better 
than a mob, as a reward for a single speech more 
full of sound than of sense. The attempt to combine 
the two parties which had united in making Bryan 
their candidate for President has resulted in endless 
quarrels between the rival managers over the details 
of fusion. The Populist nominee for Vice President 
has hardly opened his mouth or taken up his pen 
without abusing the Democratic candidate for that 
office as the most odious sort of a ‘plutocrat.”’ 
Meanwhile, the fusion nominee for the Presidency 
has been making sucha canvass as was never before 
seen. We have had candidates who went on long 


speaking tours—Douglas in 1860, Greeley in 1872, 
and Blame in 1884. But there was always a certain 
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air of dignity about such a progress, and the speeches 
were serious efforts, not unworthy of an aspirant for 
the Presidency. Bryan has rushed through the coun- 
try at a helter-skelter pace, talking at almost any 
hour of the twenty-four, and talking such stuff as 
never was heard from a candidate for high office. 
Toward the end his sole aim was to provoke a war of 
classes, and array ‘‘the common people,” as he called 
them, against those who in all countries have been 
the leaders of society. His chief advocates were 
Governor Altgeld, who pardoned the anarchists; Sen- 
ator Tillman, who has become detested for his scur- 
rility and demagogism; and Eugene Debs, who pre- 
cipitated and glories in the Chicago strikes and riots 
of 1894. 

Bryan was born in the year of Lincoln’s election. 
The youngest man who voted for Lincoln in 1860 
is now fifty-seven years old. The Census of 1890 
showed that, of the 16,940,311 men in the country 
past the age of twenty-one, only 2,546,366 were above 
fifty-seven years of age. In other words, over eighty- 
five per cent. of the voters now are men who were too 
young to vote in 1860. Few would believe it, but 
the statistics show that more than half of those old 
enough to vote in 1896 were not born in 1860. The 
slavery issue, which decided the contest of thirty-six 
years ago, has at last utterly disappeared with the re- 
peal under the present Administration of the Federal 
Election laws and the disappearance of the force bill 
controversy, which played a part in Presidential can- 
vasses down to and including that of 1892. A new 
issue appeals to an electorate which is itself almost 
entirely new as compared with that which settled the 
slavery problem. The South, for the first time in 
forty years, shows signs of that normal division of 
opinion which disappeared under the overshadowing 
influence of slavery and of reconstruction in solidify- 
ing that section. The slavery issue in 1860 was de- 
cided by a nation in which the ‘‘ foreign vote’ was 
an unimportant element along the Atlantic coast; 
the issue of private honesty and public honor in 1896 
is submitted to States beyond the Great Lakes, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota and North Dakota, in whicha 
large majority of the men—in the last named State 
almost two-thirds—were born abroad. while many of 
the native minority are the sons of foreign-born par- 
ents. 

‘‘T have an imperturbable faith in the honesty, the 
intelligence and the good sense of the American peo- 
ple, and in the destiny of the American Republic,’’ 
said that sympathetic but clear-sighted student of our 
institutions, James Russell Lowell, in concluding his 
London address on the death of Garfield, in 1881. 
These qualities of our people are now put to the test 
in a way that tries the stability of the Republic. 
Every indication in the closing days of the campaign 
goes to show that the confidence of Lowell will be 
justified. 


New York City. 





Reminiscences of Poe. 
IV. 
BY THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH. 


THERE is something to be said in palliation of 
Poe’s intemperance in drink. His natural sensitive- 
ness, his excessive love of approbation, his domestic 
afflictions, and his constant struggle with poverty, 
were causes which sometimes might have driven him 
to drink. He himself urges that one of these things, 
his wife’s serious illness, was the cause; but he had 
been guilty of these excesses at Richmond and else- 
where when his wife was in perfect health. I think 
that poverty and the recklessness it sometimes en- 
genders had more to do with this defect. Drunken- 
ness, undoubtedly, is very frequently the cause of 
poverty, but poverty sometimes leads to drunken- 
ness. Poe never received one-half what he deserved 
for the best of his productions, and his masterpiece, 
‘«The Raven,’’ only brought him thirty dollars, 
when any of our leading magazines of the present day, 
were it offered now for the first time, would consider 
it cheap at a hundred. It must be considered, how- 
ever, that the prices paid at that time for literary 
work of excellence were not one-half, and scarcely 
one-quarter of that given now for productions of 
merit. The taste of our people has enlarged with it. 
On the other hand the cost of living then was much 
less than now. 

But while his occasional lapses from sobriety may 
be readily excused, his constant mendacity and deceit 
are capable of only one explanation. The intellectual 
faculties of Poe overbalanced all the rest, and the 
animal faculties dwarfed the moral. A reference to 
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some of his acts will show that he had little sense of 
right and wrong whenever need or resentment pro- 
voked him, and could no more be held responsible 
for many things that he did, than could a lunatic or 
an idiot. His audacity in asserting that I had bor- 
rowed money from him from time to time when he, 
poor fellow, rarely received five hundred dollars a 
year for his work, and I, especially at the time he 
lays his charge, was in receipt of a large salary and ; 
perquisites from official sources, when all our coffi- 
mon acquaintances knew the facts, shows that he was 
perfectly reckless in his statements—a recklessness 
only excusable on the ground of moral idiocy. Two 
instances selected out of others are quite enough, as 
in these he himself furnishes the evidence. 

One of these was his obtaining under a false pre- 
tense, through Griswold, a sum of money from the 
publishers of the latter’s book, ‘‘The Poets and 
Poetry of America.” One day. in Philadelphia Poe 
met me, and said: ‘‘I have a good joke on Griswold”; 
and then proceeded to detail it. ‘‘I told him,’’ said 
he, ‘‘that I thought he had made a capital book of 
his ‘Poets and Poetry of America,’ and I'd like to 
write a favorable review of it; but I was pressed for 
money, and couldn’t afford the time. He bit at the 
bait like a hungry gudgeon, and told me to write the 
notice, and as his publishers could use it he would 
pay for them my price. So I wrote, and handed it to 
him, and he paid me.” 

‘“«Well?” I asked; for I saw nothing in that but 
one of the tricks of the trade. 

‘‘I_ knew he wouldn't read it until he got home,” 
continued Poe; ‘‘ but I should like to have seen his 
face when he did.”’ 

‘‘Wasn’t it favorable, then ?” 

‘‘Favorable? Yes, to the amateur in scalping. I 
abused the book and ridiculed him, and gave him the 
most severe using up he ever had or ever will have, I 
fancy. I don’t think he'll send ¢hat to his publishers; 
and I’m quite sure they wouldn’t print it if he did.” 

‘It is a good joke—of its kind,” was my answer. 
‘‘You did not keep the money ?” 

‘Keep it? No, indeed; I spent it at once.” 

In a letter written to F. W. Thomas in 1842 (vide 
Woodberry’s book, page 175) he says of this trans- 
action: 

‘* About two months since we were talking of the 
book when I said I thought of reviewing it in full for the 
Democratic Review, but found my design anticipated byan 
article from that ass O’Sullivan,and that I knew no other 
work in whicha notice would be readily admissible. Gris- 
wold said, in reply: ‘ You need not trouble yourself about 
the publication of the review should you decide on writ- 
ing it, for I will attend to all that. I will get it in some 
reputable work and look to it for the. usual pay, in the 
meantime handing you whatever the charge would be.’ 
This, you see, was aningenious insinuation of a bribe to 
puff his book. I accepted his offer forthwith, and wrote 
the review, handed it to him, and received from him the 
compensation, he never daring to look over the manu- 
script in my presence, and taking for granted it was all 
right. But the review has not yet appeared, and I am 
doubtful if it ever will. I wrote it precisely as I would 
have written under ordinary circumstances, and be sure 
there was no predominance of praise.’’ 


He evidently had not the slightest notion that he had 
been doing a dishonorable thing, even according to 
to his later version of the matter. 

The Boston affair shows his lack of moral percep- 
tion in a yet stronger light. He came to my room 
one day in the autumn—if my memory serve me right 
it was in October—looking so haggard and with such 
lack of his customary neatness, that I saw he had 
been on a drinking bout, and taxed him with it. He 
admitted the truth of the charge, averring that he 
would never be guilty of it again, but said he was in 
sore straits. He told me that he had been invited to 
deliver an original poem in Boston, for which he was 
to be paid, and had not written a line of it. I ad- 
vised him to write and postpone the matter on the 
ground that circumstances had prevented him from 
carrying out the contract, and go to work to com- 
plete his task. He replied that he wanted the money; 
and when I told him he couldn’t expect it until he 
earned it, said he had thought of a plan, andso went 
off. The next thing I heard was through the Boston 
papers that he had delivered an old printed poem in- 
stead of the one expected, and that he had let out 
the fact afterward over some wine. Lest there be 
some doubt as to the facts, I give Poe’s own state- 
ment, extracted from an article in The Broadway 
Journal of November tst, 1845, as follows: 

“Still, with their vile ingratitude staring us in the 
eyes, it could scarcely be supposed that we would put 
ourselves to the trouble of composing for the Boston- 
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jans anything in the shape of an original poem. We 
did not. We had a poem (of about five hundred lines) 
lying by us—one quite as good as new—one, at all 
events, that we considered would answer sufficiently 
well for an audience of Transcendentalists. That we 
gave them; it was the best that we had for the price, 
and it did answer remarkably well. Its name was not 
‘The Messenger Star’—who but Miss Walters would 
ever think of so delicious a little bit of invention as 
that? We had wo name forit at all. The poem is what 
is occasionally called a ‘juvenile poem,’ but the fact is 
it is anything but juvenile now, for we wrote it, 
printed it and published it before we had fairly com- 
pleted our tenth year. We read it verbatim from a copy 
now in our possession, and which we shall be happy to 
show at any moment to any of our inquisitive friends. 

‘“‘ We do not ourselves think the poem a remarkably 
good one; it is not sufficiently transcendental. Still, it 
did well enough for the Boston audience, who evinced 
characteristic discrimination in understanding, and 
especially applauding, allthose knotty passages which 
we ourselves have not yet beenable to understand. As 
regards the anger of the Boston Times and one or two 
other absurdities—as regards, we say, the wrath of 
Achilles, we incurred it, or rather its manifestation, by 
letting some of our cat out of the bag a few hours 
sooner than we had intended. Overa bottle of cham- 
pagne that night we confessed to Messrs. Cushing, 
Whipple, Field and a few other natives—who swear not 
altogether by the frogpond—we confessed, we say, the 
soft impeachment of the hoax.”’ 

A similar instance was his engagement before that 
time to deliver a poem before a New York society 
at a certain date. In this case a fit of intoxication 
lasting some time prevented him from fulfilling his 
engagement. I think in this, however, he did not 
receive money in advance for neglected work. 

Another instance of this same lack of a sense of 
right and wrong, of which I was the victim, might be 
given; but enough has been written to show that 
Poe, from the defects in his moral constitution, must 
be relieved of responsibility for many of his crooked 
actions. Asa poet, Poe stands, in the narrow line 
which he voluntarily chose, and to which his genius was 
particularly fitted, faczle princeps among his contem- 
poraries. In his ‘‘Coliseum,’’ and one or two earlier 
minor pieces, he showed power in a path which he 
abandoned. Asa prose writer, he entered a gloomy 
and morbid line, and showed masterly skill in devel- 
oping the darker shades of human motive and action. 
While he strongly enough showed some appreciation 
of such poems as the ‘‘Florence Vane’’ of Phillip 
Pendelton Cook, and the ‘‘Old” of Ralph Hoyt, he 
had no love for productions in general that arouse 
the tender feelings or elevate the heart of humanity. 
His dislike of Longfellow’s work was possibly prompt- 
ed by jealousy; but his distaste of Burns was because 
of the strong contrast between the latter and himself. 
He carried this so far as to assert in one of his criti- 
cisms that Burns had written nothing which any 
magazine of the time would accept. That might 
have been true then, but is not true now. If ‘‘Tam 
o’ Shanter” and the ‘‘ Cotter’s Saturday Night ” were 
offered in manuscript for the first time at the present 
day, no editor of a leading magazine would suffer 
either to leave the office. Burns wrote for all human- 
kind. He had pathos, tenderness and a love for his 
fellow-men. His humor was without malice, and his 
wit without venom. Poe wrote fora few. His work 
was in the fantastic, the weird and the terrible; 
and he had no sympathy with human beings. His 
malice was without humor, and his venom without 
wit. 

Of the domestic life of Poe, which while in Phila- 
delphia I had ample opportunity of observing, I have 
nothing to say. I was a guest. But I never visited his 
house while in New York, and, except on one or two 
occasions, never called on him in that city. He vis- 
ited me frequently at my room, however, as I have be- 
fore stated. I would gladly have whitened his mem- 
ory if it had been possible; and as it was not would 
have given him the charity of silence. The attacks 
of his injudicious friends upon me have forced me to 
this partial exposition of his life; but I have sup- 
pressed much, because I did not consider any more 
was necessary for my own vindication. Had I not 
been assailed, Gill and the rest of them might have 
made an apotheosis of mendacity, meanness and in- 
gratitude without any remonstrance from me. 

Since writing the above, I submitted the manu- 
Script to Mr. Lane, in order to be sure that I had 
given accurately these facts, especially in regard tothe 
closing of The Broadway Journal, with which that 
gentleman was familiar. The manuscript was re- 
turned, with the following note, which I submit to the 
reader; 
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ELIZABETH, N. J., July 23d, 1896. 

My dear English:—1 have carefully read the paper 
you handed me, relative to your troubles with Mr. 
Edgar A. Poe, or rather with his biographers and 
critics, as well as with himself. With a positive knowl- 
edge of much which it contains, and floating memories 
of other portions, I do not hesitate to indorse it as cor- 
rect, and, under the circumstances surrounding the 
case, quite gentle in tone. 

For a long time, and especially during our combined 
New York experiences, you had the capacity of being a 
perfect irritant to Mr. Poe, especially when the poet was 
lost in the inebriate. When entirely himself, and free 
from the grip of his enemy, such a condition was not 
apparent, for then he was gentle and respectful to you 
as to his other acquaintances and friends. How often 
he has rushed into my room, excitedly exclaiming, 
‘‘Where is English? I wanttokill him.’”’ Fortunately, on 
these many occasions you were employed in your Custom 
House duties, and easily escaped assassination; not that 
I supposed you werein any real danger from the exas- 
perated poet, who had no weapon with him but his 
tongue,which, tho bitter enough when he chose to let it 
loose, could not ‘‘kill.’’ Naturally I objected to 
having my apartment the place for a scene of 
violence, and was pleased that you were out of the way, 
nor did I wish for the discomfiture of Mr. Poe; for I 
felt assured that in the event of a personal conflict the 
odds were all against a favorable result for the author 
of ‘‘ The Raven,” anassurance justified by a subsequent 
experience, when he was severely and properly pun- 
ished for his maudlin desire to attack you. His ani- 
mosity to you was developed by acriticism you had 
published on something he had written which criticism 
was decidedly spicy, and he, tho fierce almost to the 
verge of brutality upon the writings of others, could not 
patiently endure antagonistic opinions on his own pro- 
ductions. You will probably remember how our warm- 
haired poetic friend of Philadelphia, Henry B. Hirst, 
gave Mr. Poe mortal offense by his parody on ‘‘ Never 
Seraph shook a Pinion over Fabric half so fair,’’ by 
changing it as follows: ‘‘ Never nigger shook a shin- 
bone in a dance-house half so fair,” etc. Hirst never 
regained the regard of Poe after this flippant use of 
one of his poetic gems. 

All the incidents connected with my short experience 
with Zhe Broadway Journal are truly stated, as far as 
my memory recalls the unimportant events of half a 
cegtury ago. 

Altho it is proper for you, my old friend, to defend 
your reputation, even at the expense of others, I most 
sincerely regret that, at this late day, the weaknesses 
of that distinguished writer should be brought again to 
public notice. I could add much to the slime which 
has flowed over his memory, but will not. His friends, 
many of whom knew nothing of him, except by his 
writings, have been injudicious, and have tried to bury 
his transgressions in the supposed wrong-doings of 
some of his contemporaries, thereby arousing de- 
fenses, which, as in your case, keep the memory of his 
ill-doings alive and tothe front. In thinffng over the 
failings of Mr. Poe, much consideration should be giv- 
en to the difference inthe circumstances of his youth 
and those of his later years. During the period when his 
only resource was his pen, which gave him but small 
returns, his wants were largely in excess of his ability 
to procure what they demanded, and, no doubt, the 
misery arising from this cause drove him to submerge 
his troubles in that which made his manhood disappear, 
and brought to life all that was ungentle in his nature. 
The character of his writings was such that he could 
not rapidly produce, which in conjunction with the then 
low prices attainable for literary work kept him con- 
tinually on the rack of poverty. It is not difficult to be 

decently gentle and agreeable in prosperity, but to face 
smilingly the aggravations of want is not possible to 
many natures, and surely was not to his. . 


‘THoMAS H. LANE. 
Newark, N. J. 


The Capture of Quebec. 


AN OLD STORY RETOLD. 
BY CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. 





It was the eventful summer of 1759. The English 
grip was closing on New France. Wolfe and Mont- 
calm were face to face. To defend Quebec, to make 
his last stand for France in Canada, Montcalm had 
about 15,000 regulars and Canadian militia, with per- 
haps 1,000Indians. The regulars were his only reli- 
ance for battle in the open; while in bush fighting, on 
the other hand, one Canadian was considered equal 
to three regulars. All the troops alike were good 
behind intrenchments; wherefore Montcalm resolved 
to take the defensive, and force his foe to break him- 
self to pieces on his lines. He would make Quebec 
another Ticonderoga. To bring against the 16,000 
defenders of this almost impregnable position Wolfe 
had but 9,000 men; but these were all tried stuff, and 
equal to any service, 
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Leaving a garrison of 2,000 in the city itself, under 
de Ramesay, Montcalm ranged his army along the 
shore below, from the city walls to the Montmorenci 
River eight miles down. The mouth ofthe St. Charlies 
was closed with a massive boom of chained timbers, 
and both its banks were covered by heavy batteries. 
A little higher up, the river was crossed by a bridge of 
boats, forming the avenue of communication between 
camp and city. From the St. Charles down to the 
little Beauport stream, ten miles below, the bank of 
the St. Lawrence consists of low meadowiand, with 
wide shoals spreading before it. Atthe mouth ofthe 
Beauport stream was anchored a floating battery. 
From this point down to the Montmorenci the shore 
is a steep and rocky ridge, with a narrow skirt of flats 
along its base. The whole front of the French posi- 
tion was faced with earthworks, crossing the Beauport 
meadows, and crowning the crest of the ridge. On 
the flats between ridge and water, also, were built 
advance works, strong in repelling attack, but useless 
to the enemy if captured, because open to the 
fire from the ridge above. The floating bat- 
tery at the Beauport mouth carried twelve 
heavy guns. The colossal walls of the city itself 
mounted one hundred and six cannon, under whose 
muzzles, at the edge of the Lower Town, clung a fleet 
of gunboats and fire ships. The most important 
ships of the French fleet had been sent for safety far 
up the St. Lawrence, that their crews might be used 
in the defense. For eight miles above the city to 
the strong defenses of Cap Rouge, the north bank of 
the St. Lawrence was a precipice two hundred feet in 
hight, impassable except at a few points, and even at 
these passes so difficult that a handful of resolute men 
could hold them against an army. On this side no 
attack was dreaded, yet it was watched with vigilance 
by a force under Bougainville. 

Wolfe’s army, as we have seen, consisted of about 
9,000 picked troops. Under him were three energetic 
and courageous brigade-generals—Monckton (the 
conqueror of Beauséjour), Townshend and Murray. 
There was also astrong fleet under Admiral Saunders 
to co-operate in the enterprise. Toward the end of 
June the throng of battle-ships, frigates and trans- 
ports arrived safely under the green and peopled 
shores of Ile d’Orleans.. Here Wolfe disembarked 
his army, led a strong force up the island, and in- 
trenched himself on the extreme western point, about 
four miles below Quebec. Before Wolfe’s eyes was 
now unfolded the magnitude of his task. On his 
right was the splendid white cataract of Montmorenci 
leaping out of the dark fir groves on the summit of the 
ridge. Beyond lay, the long, serried lines of intrench- 
ments, swarming with the white uniforms of France. 
Then the crowded, steep roofs and spires of the 
Lower Town, with the gunboats and fire ships on its 
water front. And then, soaring over all, the majes- 
tic promontory of Cape Diamond, its grim face 
seamed with batteries and stairs and climbing ribbons 
of street, its summit crowned with portentous bas- 
tions and with the chivalrous banners of France. 

A few days after Wolfe’s arrival de Vaudreuil un- 
dertook, at tremendous expense, to destroy the Eng- 
lish fleet with fire ships. The great hulls were filled 
with pitch, fireworks, bombs and all manner of old 
guns loaded to the muzzle. One black night these 
perilous craft were towed into current of the North 
Channel, at the foot of which lay the English fleet 
at anchor. There they were set on fire. The roar 
and blaze were terrific. The red lines of the English 
on the island, the white masses of the French behind 
their earthworks, were luridly revealed. Around 
each flaming shape rained a shower of death from the 
exploding engines in its grasp; but the English sailors 
swarmed out in boats, hooked the monsters with 
grappling irons, and towed them close in shore, 
where they stranded and roared themselves out harm- 
lessly. 

The next day Wolfe seized the hights of Point 
Levi, opposite the city, and began to erect his bat- 
teries. In the village churches round about Levi he 
posted a proclamation asking the Canadian hadctans 
to stand neutral. He promised them protection of 
life, property and religion if they did so; but fire and 
pillage if they refused. While the batteries on Levi 
were steadily growing, in defiance of a ceaseless hail of 
shells from the city ramparts, a band of 1,500 Quebec 
volunteers, crossing the river some miles above the 
city, descended in the night to rout the foe. They 
set out with martial zeal; but a panic seized them ere 
they reached the hostile lines. They fied back madly 
to their boats, and returned to Quebec to face the 
jeers of their fellows. 
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Wolfe’s next move was to effect a landing below 
the Montmorenci. This was done after a sharp skir- 
mish with the Canadian rangers. Here, on the east 
side of the cataract, Wolfe fortified himself with 
care, planted a battery and opened a fire, which 
proved very galling to the French lines over the 
stream. Some of the French officers were eager to 
attack this new position, but Montcalm’s judicious 
policy forbade. ‘Let him amuse himself where he 
is,’ said Montcalm. ‘‘If we drive him away from 
there he may go to some place where he can do us 
more harm.”’ 

Wolfe's position was now dangerous, for his com- 
mand was cut into three parts, either of which might 
be attacked in force before the others could come to 
its defense. But he longed to lure the French out of 
their lines, and felt that the occasion was one for 
taking great risks. He knew that success in this in- 
stance was not to be earned by caution or reached 
by regular paths; but only, if at all, by some daring 
and unexpected stroke. He now still further divided 
his forces. His batteries on Point Levi were fast 
demolishing the Lower Town. Under cover of their 
fire he ran a portion of the fleet up the river beneath 
the very mouth of the citadel’s gun, and laid them 
over against Cap Rouge to threaten Bougainville. 
This division of the fleet was commanded by Admiral 
Holmes. It now began to harass the French sorely 
by drifting back and forth with the tide over the eight 
miles between Quebec and Cap Rouge. Bougainville 
found himself compelled to follow laboriously along 
the shore, so as always to oppose a strong front 
against any attempt at landing. Meanwhile, the 
summer was wearing away; and tho the Lower Town 
was knocked to pieces, Quebec was not weakening. 
Supplies were still abundant in the city, and the wait- 
ing game played by Montcalm was driving Wolfe's 
eager temper to desperation. He resolved that if 
Montcalm would not come out and fight he must 
even be attacked in his trenches. 

The attack was made onthe extreme left. At low 
tide there was a ford across the mouth of the Mont- 
morenci. The French batteries at this point were 
engaged by a heavy fire from the fleet, while a body 
of Grenadiers, Royal Americans and Highlanders, 
dashed shoreward in boats. To aid them came a 
column from the Montmorenci redoubt, fording the 
turbulent channel, and following the strip of wet flats 
along below the ridge. Impatient after their long 
restraint, the grenadiers threw themselves on the 
advance redoubt and carried it with cheers. Then 
the place became a slaughter pen, under the concen- 
trated fire from the hights. Swarming with thinned 
ranks out of the death trap, the red-coated compa- 
nies struggled fiercely to scale the steep before them. 
The tall, lean figure of Wolfe was everywhere at 
once, waving his stick, encouraging, praising, urging 
on. But the top of the ridge was a ceaseless sheet 
of fire, and the red masses rolled back shattered. 
Again they returned to the charge; but soon upon 
the scene of fury broke a black and drenching storm. 
The steeps became too slippery to climb. The am- 
munition of defenders and assailants alike was soaked 
and useless. The English drew back baffled into the 
redoubt which they had taken; and Wolfe led them 
off quietly in sullen array. Each side claimed that 
the other had been saved from ruin by the storm. 
But the result of the battle was rejoicing in Quebec, 
and in the English camp deep dejection. Along 
those deadly slopes had fallen five hundred of Wolfe’s 
best troops. 

In Quebec, as the autumn wore on, hope rose high. 
Wolfe had so far accomplished little beyond the 
devastation of some villages. He was ill with a pain- 
ful disease, which now, aggravated by toil, anxiety 
and dejection of spirit, grew swiftly worse. With it 
came a fever; and for many weary days he was held 
to his bed in a farmhouse at Montmorenci, while 
gloom fell on the troops. Then came news that no 
help could be expected from Amherst. A little later 
the captains of the fleet began to talk of giving up 
the enterprise, lest the ships should get caught by an 
early frost. But Wolfe, tho he wrote despondently 
to Pitt, had not given up his purpose. He now 
turned his attention to the hights above the city. 
With his brigadiers he arranged a new plan of at- 
tack; and he promised the Admiral that if this plan 
failed he would then consent to withdraw. Rapidly 
and secretly the main body of the troops was 
marched overland from Point Levi by night, and con- 
centrated opposite Cap Rouge. The position at 
Montmorenci was abandoned; and Montcalm, think- 
ing that the foe was at Point Levi, was perplexed to 
know what movement was afoot. Did it mean 
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flight, or did it mean attack? Hopefulas he naturally 
felt, after the summer's success, his position was 
growing difficult from scarcity of food. The Eng- 
lish ships above the city patrolled the river so well 
that the supply boats from Montreal found it hard 
to steal through the blockade, and many were 
captured ere they reached the wharves of Quebec. 
The land route, of course, was open; but where were 
horses and transport wagons for the work of provi- 
sioning a city? 

Wolfe’s plan was a forlorn hope. Up the face of 
the cliff, at a point about three miles above Quebec, 
his glass had shown him a narrow thread of a path, 
with the tents of a small guard grouped about its top. 
This was the Anse du Foulon, where a rivulet had 
cut itself a gully down the steep. Up this path by 
night he would send a desperate handful of men, to 
hold the position to the death while the army followed 
behind them. The plan was known to the generals 
and Admiral; but the whole camp knew that some 
great game was to be played. Demand was made for 
twenty-four volunteers. They came forward eagerly, 
for a desperate venture and a goal they could not 
guess. At last there fell a starless night, and the 
army was ordered tothe boats. The fleet, as usual, 
drifted up stream with the tide. Then, when the ebb 
began, the boats cast off, and were carried swiftly 
down toward the Anse du Foulon, from that night 
called Wolfe’s Cove. The boat containing the gal- 
lant twenty-four was in the lead. Wolfe followed 
close behind. In the darkness of that silent journey, 
to ease the suspense, he quoted softly to the officers 
about him the calm lines of Gray’s ‘‘ Elegy,” re- 
marking, as he ended: ‘‘ Gentlemen, I would rather 
have written those lines than take Quebec.’ And, 
illustrious as his memory, who shall say that he was 
not right ? 

The venture was a desperate one indeed; for even 
if all his force should gain the hights, they would even 
then have an army to fight of nearly twice their num- 
ber. But meanwhile the bulk of the French troops 
lay in their old position below the St. Charles, think- 
ing, from the furious bombardment which Admiral 
Saunders had opened upon them, that they were to be 
attacked in front. They never dreamed of danger in 
the rear, knowing that the English had not wings. 

That night a number of provision boats were ex- 
pected to pass down to Quebec, a fact which the 
English had Yearned from a deserter. Presently 
Wolfe’s foremost boats were carried by a current 
close into the shore. A sentinel challenged them 
sharply out of the darkness. Fortunately in one of 
the boats was a Highland officerto whom French was 
as his own tongue. In reply to the sentry’s ques- 
tioning he said: ‘‘ Hush! it’s the provision boats. 
Don’t make a noise or the English will be upon us.” 
The Frenchman was satisfied. A few minutes later 
the boats were in the cove, and the men landed noise- 
lessly on the narrow beach between cliff and water- 
side. 

The fate of Canada had ordained that this pass of 
the Anse du Foulon should be guarded by that cow- 
ardly Vergor who had given up Beauséjour. He had 
been tried at the time for cowardice, but acquitted 
through the influence of Vaudreuil and Bigot. Now, 
when Wolfe’s forlorn hope was creeping up the steep, 
Vergor was asleep in his tent. When those twenty- 
four daring climbers reached the summit there was 
no one to oppose them. They saw close by a glim- 
mering group of tents. They dashed on the sleeping 
guard, shot some, routed the others, and captured 
Vergor as he sprang from his bed in panic. At the 
sound of their cheers the rest of the troops, waiting 
in the cove below, swarmed up the face of the cliff. 
Wolfe, weak from sickness. but all his soul on fire, 
found strength to reach the top among the foremost. 
When day broke it saw Wolfe’s army in firm array 
along the brink of the hights. He stood between 
Montcalm at Quebec and Bougainville at Cap Rouge, 
with no choice but victory or ruin. 

To seek a favorable battle ground Wolfe moved for- 
ward to what are called the Plains of Abraham, a 
grassy and bushy level about half a mile in width, 
forming the western end of the wind-swept summit of 
Cape Diamond. Less than a mile away, but hidden 
by a low bare ridge, lay Quebec. On this lofty pla- 
teau Wolfe drew up his line, facing toward the city. 
From the thickets surrounding his position the Ca- 
nadian rangers and Indians kept up a sharp skirmish- 
ing. Wolfe made his men lie down to escape their 
fire, while he engaged them in the bush with his light 
infantry. 

Presently the ridge before him swarmed with white 
uniforms, Montcalm, riding into the city about day- 
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break, had caught sight of the scarlet lines on the 
hight. In hot haste he had ordered up his regiments 
from the Beauport trenches. The garrison of the 
city refused to leave their ramparts, and some regi- 
ments, under Vaudreuil’s influence, were mysteriously 
detained. With the rest of his force, about four thou- 
sand five hundred men, he formed his line of battle; 
his followers were full of courage. Mounted on his 
great black horse he led them at once to the attack. 
They advanced with shouts, firing hotly as they came. 
It was then ten o’clock inthe morning. Onthe issue 
of this fight was hanging the fate of Canada. 

The scarlet English lines and the kilted High- 
landers rose up. They stood in ominous silence. 
Suddenly, when the white-coated columns were with- 
in forty paces of their front, there rang a sharp com- 
mand. Out flamed the answering volley, a sheet of 
fire. The French lines staggered, but rushed on in- 
trepidly. Another shattering volley, and when its 
smoke rolled up the French were. seen broken and 
confused, so terrible had been the slaughter. While 
they strove desperately to recover formation, Wolfe 
gave the order to charge, himself leading at the head 
of his Grenadiers. Then rose the cheers of the Eng- 
lish, the yell of the Highlanders, and the wild skirl- 
ing of the bagpipes. The French, tho cut to pieces, 
were not beaten; they fired fiercely in desperate 
groups. A bullet shattered Wolfe’s wrist. Another 
shot pierced his body; but he pressed on. Yeta third 
struck him in the breast; and he fell. Two or three 
of the men nearest carried him towardthe rear. At 
his entreaty they laid him down. As they bent over 
him one looked up and cried: ‘‘They run! They 
run!’’ Wolfe opened his eyes, like one half awakened 
from a dream, and asked: ‘‘ Who runs?”’ “‘ The ene- 
my, sir!” was the exultant reply. ‘‘They give way 
everywhere!’ The dying general gathered his strength 
with an effort, and held himself back from the brink. 
For that instant he saw clearly. ‘‘Go, tell Colonel 
Burton,”’ he said, ‘‘ to march Webb’s regiment to the 
Charles River, to cut off their retreat from the 
bridge.” Then he whispered: ‘‘God be praised; I die 
in peace!’ and with a sigh the life escaped his lips. 

The rout of the French was utter. The officers by 
this time could not make their orders heard; but a 
body of Canadians distinguished themselves by mak- 
ing a desperate stand along the slope called Cdte Ste. 
Géneviéve, where they fought so stubbornly that 
Webb's advance against the bridge was foiled. Mont- 
calm, desperate and furious, was carried along with 
the mass toward the city gates. A bullet passed 
through his body, and he sank together in the saddle; 
but two soldiers had seen him struck, and they sup- 
ported their loved leader in his seat. Thus he en- 
tered the gates which he had so long and well de- 
fended. When they saw him so stricken the pale 
crowd cried aloud in grief and terror. Montcalm 
roused himself fora moment. ‘‘It is nothing,’’ said 
he; ‘‘do not be grieved on my account, good friends."’ 
Then he was carried to the house of a surgeon—to 
die. But in his anguish he found time to send a note 
to the English commander, begging him to protect 
the people he had conquered. On the morning of the 
following day, September 14th, a little before day- 
break, he died, and was buried in a rough box under 
the floor of the Ursuline Convent. His grave was a 
cavity hollowed by the explosion of an English shell. 
The body of his great rival had a different fate. It 
was embalmed and carried to England, where the 
public rejoicings over Wolfe’s victory were quenched 
in sorrow for his death. Asa fitemblem of the union 
of the two races who fought that day together for the 
mastery of Canada, stands now in Quebec a noble 
shaft of stone, inscribed to the memories of Montcalm 
and Wolfe. 

By Montcalm’s fall the French were left leaderless. 
The gallant Levis, Montcalm’s not unworthy suc- 
cessor, was in Montreal. The feeble de Vaudreuil, 
bold only when danger was far distant, was in su- 
preme command. After a few hours of wild uncer- 
tainty he forsook Quebec, and with a force still out- 
numbering the English retreated up the St. Law- 
rence to the impregnable stronghold of Jacques Car- 
tier. The English, meanwhile, expecting prompt 
attack, were intrenching themselves on their victo- 
rious field. The command had fallen “upon Towns- 
hend, Monckton being disabled by his wounds. 
When Townshend saw that thé French army had 
fled he was no less relieved than astonished. But he 
knew there were generals left, somewhere in Canada, 
and he thought they would soon be back. The safest 
place for him then would be inside the walls of Que- 
bec, and he made up his mind to get there without 
delay. To the Commandant, the sturdy Ramesay, he 
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sent a summons to surrender immediately, declaring 
that he would otherwise carry the place by storm. 
Ramesay hesitated, still hoping for the return of the 
vanished army. Townshend, with unresting energy, 
pushed his mines and his trenches ever closer to the 
walls. Then, on the seventeenth, the English ships 
drew in. A strong attacking column marched toward 
the city gates. The citizens, in terror at the threat 
of an assault, with all its pillage, flame and butchery, 
demanded instant capitulation. Ramesay yielded to 
their prayers. The flag of truce was raised; but some 
of the officers pulled it down. It was raised again— 
and stayed. Townshend was generous, and granted 
honorable terms. The inhabitants he agreed to 
protect as if they were English citizens. The gar- 
rison marched out with full honors of war, and were 
sent away to France at the English cost. Down 
sank the lilied flag which had so long waved over 
New France; and the red banner of England rose in 
its stead. 


FREDERICTON, New Brunswick, Can. 


Judge-Made Law. 


Il. 


BY SAMUEL R. TAYLOR, 


CouNsELorR aT Law. 


THE writer regrets that the encroachments of the 
courts upon the prerogative of the jury are not con- 
fined to judicial improvements (?) of the law of negli- 
gence. 

Among other matters the courts have found occa- 
sion to limit the rights of one who has been robbed 
of his property and who seeks compensation there- 
fore. And these modifications are of very recent 
growth, viz., within thirty years. Formerly if one 
man appropriated the goods of another without right, 
the injured person might bring trover, or, as we now 
call it, an action for the conversion of his goods by 
the wrongdoer to his own use. The courts still per- 
mit him to do so; but they may yet change that, as 
they have changed the measure of his compensation. 

The injured person was allowed to recover the 
highest market price which the (stolen) converted 
goods reached between the time they were taken and 
the trial of the action. He might have sold at the 
highest price; and at any rate the wrongdoer had de- 
prived him of the opportunity, and he might never 
collect his judgment. 

But many of the modern cases were where brokers 
had plundered their customers by selling out their 
securities and the same securities appreciated in 
value. Then our courts began to argue that the mis- 
erable dupe would never have waited for the best 
price, never would have sold at the top of the market, 
and from that evolved a rule that because he proba- 
bly would not have sold at the highest price, he should 
never have a verdict for the highest market price his 
securities reached between the time the broker plun- 
dered him and the trial; that he could only recover 
damages at some intermediate rate. But does the 
reader think the courts left a broker who chose to 
sell out his customer wrongfully and fraudulently in 
this disadvantageous position ? 

They next declared that the customer who had 
been thus robbed must go into the market and dupli- 
cate the securities of which he had been robbed be- 
fore he sued his broker. 

Brief: The law as to conversion has been emascu- 
lated, gutted—and asa rule revolutions and courts 

“never go backward; but all rules have their exception. 

And so, from time to time, like the modification 
of the imputation of the parents’ negligence to the 
babe of tender years, they have recently modified 
their ruling as to ‘‘reasonable time.” Ofall subjects 
for ajury’s determination this was most fit. But our 
courts a few vears since declared that the judge, and 
not the jury, should decide what was under all the 
facts of a given case ‘‘ reasonable time’’; that ‘ rea- 
sonable time” was, of all things under God’s Heaven, 
a question of law. However, within the past five 
years they have so far modified their assumption of 
power in form as to concede that, where there isa 
dispute upon the fact, it isa question for the jury— 
z. €.,a question of fact, but still retaining their grasp 
upon it where the facts are undisputed. 

There is much of interest to the student, and to 
every citizen, in the difference tothe judicial mind 
betweeen contracts between individuals and common 
Carriers and contracts between man and man. Inthe 
latter class they evince great interest in ascertaining 
just where and on what the minds of the parties met, 
just what particular words and phrases were intended 
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to mean, and spent pages of print in giving grounds 
for their deductions, while they have never been 
known to declare, as in England, that they would not 
uphold certain contracts as claimed by corporations 
merely because they were unreasonable; but, on the 
contrary, here hold againand again that printed mat- 
ter on a ticket or bill of lading, or receipt or telegraph 
blank, constitutes part of or controls the contract 
between the individual and the corporation. 

One of the most ingenious inventions of which 
courts can claim the credit (always second, however, 
to the imputation of the parents’ negligence to the 
babe) is their release of the master from any penalty 
for damages to his servant for injuries sustained in 
his employment. Where they have furnished the 
master with two notable excuses, the one, the negli- 
gence of a fellow-servant exonerating the employer, 
the other, the risk being frequently assumed to be in- 
cidental to the employment and, therefore, relieving 
the employer. 

In the course of a cursory sketch like this, it is im- 
possible to secure room in the columns of a live news- 
paper for the authorities necessary to support the 
position taken; but if they are called for they will be 
forthcoming; and at atime when so many bogus re- 
forms are afloat the writer will feel content if he com- 
pels scrutiny of his statements, for such scrutiny he 
hopes and believes must result in needed reform. 

The subject is not exhausted—has been barely 
opened for discussion—and will prove an almost in- 
exhaustible mine for students, and should prove a 
warning to lovers of liberty. 
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New York Crrty. 


Fine Arts. 
A School of Design for Women. 


BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER, 





THE municipal conditions which make Philadelphia a 
city of homes render it possible for schools without 
princely endowment to be housed in a way quite impos- 
sible in New York. And yet itis rather a surprise to 
find the Philadelphia School of Design for Women, cor- 
nering on Broad and Master Streets, and running 
around on to Carlyle, in a beautiful and accessible sec- 
tion of the city. Althoit has, perhaps, a fifth of the 
number of students of the Art Students’ League of 
New York, yet it has perhaps twice the floor space. 

Starting from the old Edwin Forrgst house as a nu- 
cleus, the building has grown around three sides of a 
grassy quadrangle where a fountain plays over gold- 
fish, and the girls may sketch in the sun. 

The atmosphere of the whole place is indescribably 
mingled, of luxury and labor, of high art and technical 
art, of records of the past and present achievement. 
One enters the old Forrest parlor, filled with works of 
art—Oriental and Western. From the streetend, which 
bears more the office aspect, Miss Emily Sartain herself 
rises to do the honors of the school to which she conse- 
crates her great talent—social, administrative and ar- 
tistic. She was a pupil of her father, and some of her 
mezzotint portrait plates have rarely been excelled; at 
the World’s Fair, in Chicago, she was one of the judges 
of the section of engraving. She had, however, at the 
time when she undertook the charge of this school, 
thinking that it would take little time from her own 
work, already relinquished engraving for portrait paint- 
ing. 

All through the house and school are treasures which 
have gravitated toward it, because it is the oldest and 
largest institution of the kind in the country; like Mr. 
D. C. French’s colossal models of the soldier and the 
sailor from the Centennial; or come to it through Miss 
Sartain’s vigilance, like the framed collection of Jap- 
anese leathers, from the Chicago Exposition, so useful 
to the textile designers; or which are the overflow of 
the Sartain collection of paintings and engravings. 

The courses open to students include Portrait and 
Landscape Painting, Pen-and-Ink Sketching for Photo- 
Engraving, Etching, China Painting, Modeling, Flower 
Painting, Illustration, Practical Designing, and the 
special training of the Normal Art Course for the 
Training of Teachers. The studies of the latter course 
are followed by all the students through the first of its 
four years, and all the way it includes simply the forms 
of art work which all art students should know grouped 
in rather a logical way and taught by the old methods. 
It would be very strange, were it not that *‘the darkest 
spot on the table is just under the lamp,” that the 
methods developed by Mr. J. Liberty Tadd, ot Philadel- 
phia (described in THE INDEPENDENT of August 6th) 
should not be made the basis of the normal course. To 
quote from Mr. Walter Crane’s address before the Mu- 
nicipal Art and Technical Schools of Manchester: 

‘‘ The first consideration in the study of art is facility of 
hana. Without it really nothing can be done, since the 
power of expression is so much dependent on it. In this 
connection I was much struck while in America with the 


technical instruction. 


cuts, Mr. Tadd’s method.] The facility they [his pupils 
acquired was extraordinary.” 
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method adopted by ‘a teacher in Philadelphia, a city in 


which very great attention was being paid to ail forms of 
{Here he goes on to describe, with 


Not only its product in facility of hand recommends this 


system as the basis of a normal art course, but its psy- 
chological soundness as brought out in a recent address 


by Mr. Talcott Williams. 

On promotion to the second year, the student must 
express her intention to complete the Normal Course 
and be graduated, or else must be transferred to a 
special class. Mr. Elliott Daingerfield, of New York, 
is doing remarkable work in the painting and composi- 
tion classes. The writer does not know of another art 
school inthe country which can make such a display of 
original work in black and white, demanding as it does, 
an exertion of thought which students are so ready to 
avoid for literal rendering of objects before them. Miss 
Margarette Lippincott’s instruction in water colors 
seems also to be verysuccessful. The special class in 
Practical Designing is emphasized, and thirty students 
last year produced designs for wall-papers, silks, etc., 
which sold for $800, and, in spite of hard times, three of 
the class secured positions as designers in mills. 

After the inspection of the school Mr. John Sartain 
kindly took us into his studio. The great American 
mezzotint engraver, possibly the greatest inthe world, 
he is still at work to-day at the age of eighty-eight upon 
an engraving from Sir Thomas Lawrence, to be finished 
November 7th. This large steel plate, perhaps 12x15, 
without margin, is well advanced. He showed us the 
three tools by which mezzotint is produced, the 
‘* rocker’’ by which first the whole plate is covered with 
indentations so that it would all print black; the knife- 
like ‘‘ scraper’? by which the projections are scraped 
down to printthe grays and whites; and the round pol- 
isher to bring back the parts of the plate to its original 
smoothness and luster, which are intended to give the 
high lights. Everything ia the studio is perfectly or- 
dered. From a special package he gave usa pamphlet 
containing an address which he gave before his chapter 
of the Rosicrucians, the frontispiece, an engraving of 
himself bearing upon the breast eleven decorations 
which he has received from Italy, France and Portugal. 

He wrote upon it ‘‘ With John Sartain’s compliments’’ 
without his glasses. In every way he seems a proof of 
his own statement in the pamphlet: 

‘‘Only by obedience to the spiritual divine law can we 
rule self and the conditions surrounding self. If I know 
and fee/ the truth that there is no disease in the eternal 
life principle which is the moving spirit of all things, I can 
go still further and perceive my own oneness with this life 


principle, and deny that sickness has any power over me.” 
New York City. 


6 
Sanitary. 
Diphtheria and Membranous Croup. 

From a highly interesting and instructive article in 

the September Forum, by Dr. W. P. Northrup, with the 
title, ‘‘Antitoxin Treatment of Diphtheria a  Pro- 
nounced Success,’’ we make a few extracts to empha- 
size the need of using the antitoxin early in the com- 
plaint, and above all in arresting that disease known 
as membranous croup—the nightmare of many mothers 
and the destroyer of thousands of children annually. 
It is now wellestablished that the croup is caused by the 
production in the throat of a layer of material that 
formerly was called ‘‘the membrane,’’ and sometimes 
it was thrown off entire, giving a ‘‘cast’’ of thelarynx; 
but the effect of this membrane in filling up the caliber 
of the air passage can be realized, if youimagine a glass 
pipe half an inch in diameter, and then think what the 
effect would be if you could line this pipe with a layer 
of flannel. Its channel would be nearly closed, and the 
condition technically known as stenosis (narrowing) 
would occur. Asthe trachea (windpipe) is the channel 
through which the air must reach the lungs, it is plain 
that stenosis needs to continue but a short time to 
cause death. Before the introduction of antitoxin, 
tracheotomy, or intubation, were the resources that the 
doctor had against them; but now a multitude of phy- 
sicians have learned that a remedy involving neither of 
these extreme measures is in their hands, provided only 
that they begin to use it soon enough. It is made in many 
places now, and can be had from Boston, New York or 
Philadelphia, warranted to have been produced under 
scientific supervision; and the truly up-to-date doctor 
will supply himself with it and eep it on hand, so as not 
to lose the precious time needed to send for it after the 
patient is attacked. 

As is well known, there are still skeptics who exploit 
their opinions in the non-medical journals, and thus 
create a prejudice; the constantly accumulating statis- 
tics of the reduction of the death rate from diphtheria and 
croup by the use of antitoxin make no just’impression 
on them; and to a reader who examines a careful re- 
port, such as Dr. Northrup writes about, it seems as if 
those persons were afflicted with a double astigmatism 
ofthe mind’s eyes. Here is Dr. Northrup’s description 
of the modus operandi of the diphtheria bacillus: 


* A typical case of diphtheria limited to the tonsils and 
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adjacent mucous membrane has usually certain character- 
istics, among which is the grayish-white pellicle or false 
membrane covering the affected parts. The bacillus diph- 
theria most often shows evidence of its first work upon the 
tonsils, where it finds conditions favorable for its growth; 
these are moisture, just the right temperature, a free circu- 
lation of air and a proper ‘nutrient medium.’ The pres- 
ence and growth of the bacilli in this favorable medium 
cause death of the cells covering the surface. These dead 
cells, plus the bacteria and coagulated albuminous ma- 
terials from the blood, undergo a change which results in 
the formation of a continuous patch of dead superficial 
tissue. This cell death and the subsequent change consti- 
tute the ‘local lesion’ of the disease. In this local lesion 
the growth and development of the bacillus diphtheria pro- 
duce a soluble poison, which is slowly absorbed into the 
system. The bacilli are limited to the local lesion, and do 
not enter the system. They elaborate their poison in this 
limited laboratory. The absorbed poison of diphtheria 
causes degeneration and final death of cells in different 
internal organs. The amount of harm done in a 
given case depends, then, not directly upon the local 
lesion, but upon the amountand quality of the poisons pro- 
duced inthe throat laboratory, the continuance of their 
action, and the ability to withstand of the individual sys- 
tem.”’ 

A mostintetesting account follows of the exact experi- 
ments that have been made demonstrating the power of 
the poison of diphtheria to produce the disease in per- 
fectly healthy guinea pigs and the uniformconquest of 
the disease in the animal by the antitoxin. Much has 
been said of the failure of antitoxin, by its opponents, 
to make well men and women and children, on whom 
it has been used in hospitals where it is inevitable that 
the persons treated are often the victims of other in- 
curable diseases, and many statistics have been pub- 
lished as to its use in hospitals. Of course it is on a 
different footing in private practice, and it was a happy 
inspiration of the American Pediatric Society to inves- 
tigate this; in July, 1896, they issued a report, and those 
who feel a deep interest in the subject should possess 
themselves of the number of the Archives of Pediatrics 
for that month. 

The men who planned the investigation issued ten 
thousand circulars to physicians in Canada, as well as 
in the United States, so that deductions should be made 
from a large number of cases treated by a large number 
of men, and thus reduce the errors in percentage to the 
lowest possible point. The total number of cases treat- 
ed outside of hospitals, collected from all sources, were 
5,794. Of these 244 were excluded because the disease, 
being confined to the tonsils, and the diagnosis not con- 
firmed by culture, was open to question. The cases oc- 
curred in the practice of 613 physicians in 114 cities and 
towns. Of the 3,384 undoubted cases 450 died—13 per 
cent. The New York Board of Health treated 942 cases 
in their homes, with a mortality of 17.8 per cent. Of 
the 1,468 cases treated by the Chicago Board of Health 
the mortality was 6.4 per cent. The mortaiity in New 
York City for six years previous was 30 per cent. Why 
was the result in Chicago so much more favorable than 
in New York, when the Chicago doctors bought their 
antitoxin from the New York Board of Health? We 
have tried to impress the benefit of early use of it. 
There were no opposing elements in Chicago, and anti- 
toxin was administered on the first day in all cases of 
undoubted diphtheria. Read the result of timely ac- 
tion: Of 106 cases injected on the first day, mo deaths; 
336 cases injected on the second day, with 5 deaths; 660 
cases on the third day, with 18 deaths. These striking 
figures are a sermon in themselves. In New York there 
is lack of faith in some quarters. In summing up the 
Report says: 

‘‘Of 4,120 cases injected during the first three days the 
percentage of deaths was 4.8 per cent.”’; 
and also: 

‘In establishing the value of the antitoxin serum noth- 
ing has been so convincing as its ability, when properly 
administered, to check the rapid spreading of the mem- 
brane downward in the respiratory tract, as is attested by 
more than 350 physicians who have reported on this point; 
and in 1,256 cases of membranous croup more than half re- 
covered without operation, altho the symptoms of stenosis 
were often severe. The final remark is, the unconvinced 
man will give in when he has seen one case of diphtheria 
clear up like darkness into daylight. Since the days when 
Lister proposed antiseptics in surgery, medicine has not 
taken so great a step in advance.” 

Mothers, if your children are subject to croup keep the 
antitoxin by you. It keeps fresh several months. 





No less than 1,054,387 women and girls are an- 
nually relieved by the Lady Dufferin Fund, which was 
instituted about eleven years ago. Its origin is inter- 
esting and pathetic. After suffering for years from na- 
tive quacks, the Maharanee of Punnoh was cured by an 
English lady—a medical missionary. Her Highness 
wrote a letter to Queen Victoria, inclosed it in a gold 
locket, hung it round the doctor’s neck, and bade her 
not take it off till she could place it inthe Queen’s hand. 
The Queen sent a kind answer, and directed her new 
Viceroy to launch a scheme for the improvement of the 
medical treatment of her Indian female subjects. Lady 
Dufferin entered into the scheme with zeal, organized 
the ‘‘ Fund”’ all over India as well as in London, for 
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healing the sick and training native women doctors; 
and it has really brought about a most beneficent revo- 
lution in the condition of what may be truly called the 
miserable women of India. 





Science. 


Few subjects have created more interest of late, in 
connection with chemico-biology, than a communica- 
tion to the London Zimes, by the Director of the chem- 
ical laboratory of the agricultural college of Dounton, 
in England, in which he contends that some species 
have individual plants deadly poisonous, while others 
are innocuous. His experiments, if correctly made, 
are so wholly opposed to general experience that per- 
sons supposed to be skilled in that branch of science do 
not know what to make of them. He says there are 
some plants of the English yew which never bear any- 
thing but male flowers, while others are productive— 
that is, may be wholly female or have male as well as 
female flowers. The poison of the yew is called 
‘‘taxin,”’ and this he finds to be confined wholly to the 
infertile or male plant. Some of the criticisms on the 
paper that have appeared indulge in witticisms and 
others in ridicule; but in America somewhat similar ob- 
servations have been made. At one of the meetings of 
the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, the late Dr. Sterry Hunt pointed out that the 
common arbor vite of our country had different chemical 
properties at different stages of its growth. During 
most part of the first year’s growth from seed, the leaves 
of the arbor vite are free, the flat, fan-shaped character 
being assumed later. But in some cases individual 
plants will continue to produce leaves free, and not 
united with the stem, as in the fan-like condition, for a 
number of years. The chemical condition of the free- 
leaved was very different from the same plant after it 
had assumed its ultimate form. A low vital power is 
always associated with the free-leaved condition, and 
lew vital power is now conceded to be characteristic of 
a purely male in comparison with a female tree of the 
same species; and, putting all the facts together, it is 
not at all improbable that a toxic character may coexist 
with a male yew that does not with the female one. 





....It is now well known that new varieties of flowers 
do not always proceed from seed, as formerly supposed, 
but that branches will sometimes push out that bear 
flowers very distinct from the parent plant. These 
branches, when cut, planted and led to assume roots of 
their own, retain the special characters of the vagary. 
Many ofthe popular varieties of roses, grown by florists 
at this time, originated in this way. Florists call them 
‘‘sports.”” Biologists term them ‘‘bud variations.” 
But as scientific observations progress, it is found that 
not even ‘‘ bud variations ”’ fully expresses the condition 
of things. Fruits and seeds seem to work in the same 
channel. An English scientific journal comments on 
the common saying, ‘‘as near alike as two peas in a 
pod,” by figuring a pod in which are four distinct kinds 
of peas, not one of which is like the peas which the 
plant should have borne. One was a small, smooth 
white pea, one smooth blue, three wrinkled white, and 
one wrinklea blue. In other pods on the same plant 
were similar eccentricities from the normal cycle of 
events. Possibly these variations have been seen often 
in the past, and regarded as ‘‘ curious freaks,” with no 
further thought given them. In these days they receive 
more attention, furnishing as they do clues to the man- 
ner in which Nature carries on her work. The great 
point gained by such facts as these is that variation in 
nature is a principle wholly independent of sexual func- 
tion, and probably existed in the economy of nature 
long before the organization into separate sexes came 
about. Indeed, one writer on biological philosophy of 
some eminence, has recently presented papers to prove 
that the sexual arrangement in nature is rather a con- 
servative force, than one working in the line of varia- 
tion as generally supposed. 


Biblical Research. 


THE question of the date of the Book of Genesis, or 
rather of the documents of which it is composed, has 
some light thrown upon it by a letter from Prof. Fritz 
Hommel, of Munich, to The Academy, in which he an- 
ticipates some things which will appear in a book of his 
soon to be published, dealing with the attractive subject 
of the higher criticism and the monuments. Thé 
ethnological table of Genesis 10 is a document of ex- 
treme value and ought to give its own date, if one could 
only discover at what period of the world’s history the 
conditions there related existed. But this requires a 
knowledge of the early history of obscure tribes and 
nations, for which the data are not yet fully forthcom- 
ing. Professor Hommel says that the political situa- 
tion, so far as the family of Shem is concerned, is that 
of the time of the New Kingdom of the Egyptians, 
about 1600 to 1200 B.c. This is shown by the fact that 
in Gen. 10: 6 Canaan is called a younger brother of Miz- 
raim or Egypt. The younger brother or son in the 
genealogical language must imply political dependence, 
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Now the only period in which Canaan was subordinated 
to the Egyptian Empire was that of the Pharaohs, 
Thothmes III, Amenophis III, etc. During this period 
Canaan wasan Egyptian province. What is said of 
Elam leads us to the same conclusion. He iscalled the 
first-born son of Shem. The Elamites were never a 
Semitic people, but during the periods of the eigh- 
teenth and nineteenth dynasties European Babylonia 
was ruled by kings of Elamite descent, the so- 
called Kassites. Accordingly the author makes 

Elam the elder son instead of the expected Ba- 
bel. Professor Hommel finds another proof which ap- 
pears to him decisive, that the author of this part of the 
table lived in a time not far from the glorious epoch of 
the eighteenth dynasty, the age most probably of Moses 
himself. Of the sons of Shem the third is Arphaxad, 
or more exactly, Arpaksad, from whom sprang the He- 
brews. Inthe second half of this name even Josephus 
recognizes the well-known Kasdim or Chaldeans. Abra- 
ham came from Ur-Kasdim or Ur of the Chaldees. Dr. 
Hommel believes the name Arpaksad, the vowels of 
which are utterly untrustworthy, should be divided so as 
to show its derivation; first, Ur, second, fi, being 
the Egyptian article, and third, Xasd, the singular of 
Kasdim, and that it would mean Ur of theKasd. This 
Egyptian article pa or fi appears inthe name of Aaron’s 
grandson Phineas, meaning “ the black,’”’ andin Pithom. 
According to Dr. Hommel, this name, Arphaxad, took 
its form in Egypt inthe time when Egypt was ruling 
Canaan; and it follows that even in the time of Moses 

whose name is also Egyptian, the tradition existed that 
Ur-Kasdim was the birthplace of the Hebrew nation, 
and Arphaxad, more properly Ur-pa-kasd, instead of 
the common Hebrew Ur-Kasdim, is the best testimony 
for it. Dr. Hommel promises to give in his new volume, 
to be published by the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, other instances of Egyptian influence, espe- 
cially of the New Kingdom, upon the records of the 
Priestly Code. 


....The recent report of the authorities of the British 
Museum shows what a wonderful abundance of discov- 
eries are still made in Egypt. In reporting the new 
papyrus finds made in Fayfim, the following list of lit- 
erary works is given, andthis is not even complete, 
namely, three speeches of Demosthenes, some philo- 
sophical writings of Plato and other known and un- 
known Greek writers of the third century B.c.; then a 
private letter of the Emperor Hadrian; a Rescript of 
Diocletian, which isthe oldest papyrus in the Greek 
language; a fragment of a lost Greek drama; a number 
of fragments of Homer’s poems; a second papyrus con- 
taining 700 lines from Books 13 and 14 of the ‘‘ Iliad.’’ So 
far only the upper strata of this storehouse of literary 
treasures have been removed. It is hoped that further 
removals will bring to light even greater finds. 





Music. 
What is in an Orchestra ?—Italian 
Opera. 
BY E. IRENAZZUS STEVENSON. 


SEATED in a concert-hall a few evenings ago the 
writer chanced to overhear scraps of conversation be- 
tween two fellow-auditors, who passed the time unoc- 
cupied by the music agreeably enough. It was not an 
unintelligent talk, either. It touched lightly and with 
considerable knowledge on various works and perform- 
ers. Presently, however, the intelligence appeared not 
quite as thorough as was desirable, when the gentle- 
man, nodding toward the stage, observed: ‘‘ It is won- 
derful, isn’t it, that you have to write for sixty or 
seventy different instruments nowadays, if you are 
composing a first-class symphony or a big concert 
overture? Too many different kinds, isn’t it? I wonder 
how Wagner's head held them all.” 

The notion of even the most impersonal ‘‘ you”’ in 
the way of a genuis, nay, of Wagner or of any one else, 
writing for ‘‘ sixty or seventy different instruments ”’ 
was rather startling. It alarmed, even in recalling the 
most tremendous and complicated of scores. Yet in 
smiling at it, the thought came that many constant 
hearers of concerts have not too clear ideas of how 
many different species of instruments—not merely 
different instrumentalists—a large modern orchestra 
usually contains. They are not clear for how many 
sorts of music-making vehicles a modern score of dig- 
nity is apt to be planned out. Perhaps it may be well 
to take the thought as a question. Speaking broadly, 
the concert orchestra of our day, that plays us Mozart, 
Haydn, Beethoven, Schubert, Schumann, Brahms, Ru- 
binstein, Wagner, Berlioz and the contemporary French 
and German masters, calls for some sixteen kinds of 
musical instruments—not more. They are not more 
numerous than that, sixteen; except where special vari- 
eties of some particular instrument is needed by some 
particular composer who found that he could not obtain 
an effect of tone or of sonority by the usual representa- 
tives. To be sure, that sort of exigency is now grown 
very common. The new tone-painters want all the 
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shades and sub-shades on the orchestral palet. Conse- 
quently they increase the size of the strong and com- 
plete concert band. But it is merely this fact and the 
more imperative one, the need of a mass of tone of acer- 
tain sort—as in case of all the stringed instruments— 
that makes the orchestral force run up toward, indeed, 
its usual ‘‘ sixty or seventy’’ ora much larger array of 
men. The old groups of instruments, as Haydn and 
Mozart (for useful examples) knew them, tho the wood 
and brass choir are vastly bettered are, not substan- 
tially different to-day. One may go even further back. 
Brass bands and military bands have been almost revo- 
lutionized within a few dozen years; but the symphony 
orchestra has not found it needful to be so. And the 
chances are that until our present ideas and system of 
melody and harmony are revolutionized there will be 
no essential changes. 

Moreover, these, generally speaking, sixteen sorts 
of instruments subdivide so neatly and simply into four 
groups, in membership so closely akin, that one might 
say there are in an orchestra really only four or five 
different instruments—exactly as the human voice is 
ever the human voice whether soprano, contralto, tenor 
or bass, or partaking oftwo registers. The all-important 
strings in the orchestra are three—as violins, violas 
and contrabassi, or double-basses. The second group 
the wood-wind, include the flute, oboe, the clarinet and 
the bassoon, or fagotto. The brass-wind gives the 
composer his trumpet (of a cornet if you please—that 
belongs out-of-doors, and only slips inside by impu- 
dence, or by sheer luck), his horns,histrombones. After 
this group add the instruments of percussion and em- 
bellishment in rhythm, such as we have with the drums, 
including the difficult kettledrums or tympani, which 
have their scale and are tuned so painstakingly during 
the performance; and the cymbals, the triangle, the 
tamborine and so on—a merry and rather bohemi- 
an little contingent. The drums, indeed, hardly 
belong in such irresponsible society. They are bet- 
ter counted as the natural bass to the brass 
choir. Tothis let us add the harp. Thus the pith 
of the greatest orchestra in the world isat your serv- 
ice. The rest is all merely the need of numerical 
strength, or of subdividing the duties of several instru- 
ments, such as will come with a need of their use in 
various keys; or a cousin or two in the same family 
that has been added because the composer has scored 
forit. All the strings are but big and little violins, 
made in three kinds, with several that used to bein 
scores now dropped out. The great double bass is buta 
big violin. The violin is but a little double bass. The 
violonced/o, even now a ‘‘little violin’’ by comparison 
with its tall and bulky brother, still keeps the diminutive 
that hints of the ‘‘violone,” the ‘‘great viol.’’ From flute 
to the bassoon (which is, by the by, seldom loud albeit 
Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner seems to have thought it 
so) all is flute. From trumpet to bass trombone or 
burly tuba all is a trumpet—great or small. The 
supplementary instruments, such as the piccolo, the 
English horn, the basset horn, the double bas- 
soon the contrabass-trombone or its like tuba, the 
rarely borrowed ophicleide—these do not spoil the fam- 
ily likeness nor mix the orchestra’s genial genealogy. 
They rather enhance it, when Wagner or Berlioz, 
Bruckner or Tschaikovsky invites them in. Each of 
the four groups owns its beautiful and peaceable 
cousinship, and that it is, after all, of the same stuff, 
—string, wood, brass, or what not. Tubes are of differ- 
ent sizes; some are played from the end, others from 
the side; their organisms are not wholly identical; but 
they are close akin. 


So our orchestra proves to be no such absolutely mixed 
and unrelated an army of sound, after all. And it is 
possibly gracefully allegorical in the fact that all its 
kinsfolk, unless accidentally unstrung or overheated, 
represent harmony itself. 





Mr. MApLeson’s Imperial Opera Company at the 
Academy of Music isa large, efficient and excellently 
balanced troupe. It is not a star-organization; but it 
isthat much better matter, a strong ensemble one. Last 
week, Save a matinée of the perennial ‘‘ Trovatore,”’ 
was given to only ‘‘ Aida.’’ It is setting the measure 
of Mr. Mapleson’s artists high, but truly, to say that 
never has Verdi’s richly dramatic and lyric work been 
given a firmer and more grateful rendering on genuine 
italian lines. Mme. Bonaplata-Bau has a fresh, agree- 
able voice—one to be sure that is apt to be misued by 
its owner and forced in dramatic passages, but superior 
in quality; and the lady is an actress. Mme. Parsi, the 
contralto, is uncommonly gifted in organ, method, intel- 
ligence and experience. Mr. Durot is a good French 
artist with a tuneful tenor, doubtless to be better em- 
ployed in réles di grazia. Mr. Innocentede Anna returns 
to us after a long absence as he left us—among 
the finest baritones now on his national stage, with a 
Magnificent delivery and diction. Mr. Dado has a 
Superb baritone-bass; Mr. Pinto, a deep bass, is entire- 
ly efficient. The chorus is a younger, better Italian 
chorus than has been heard in this city in ten years. 
The orchestra is of the best local talent, Mr. Franko its 
chef, and the conductor that first-class, firm, magnetic 
guide, Mr. Bimboni—of whom be it said here that he 
observes certain tempi and nuances in ‘‘ Aida” with an 
accuracy that not a single opera-leader in this city 
hitherto has taken any pains to carry out. The ballet 
is seemly, the costumes are new, the scenery fresh and 
tasteful. All these good things are said on the strength 
of ** Aida.””’. New surprises and pleasure may develop 
as the short term of the Imperial Company progresses. 
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Education. 


Chautauqua. 


Dr. HERBERT B. Apams, of Johns Hopkins, has a 
monograph entitled ‘‘ Chautauqua: a Social and Educa- 
tional Study,”’ in the report of the Commissioner of, 
Education, lately issued. Dr. Adams has for some 
time made educational history his special line of re- 
search, and it scarcely need be said that the present 
study is exhaustive and admirably presented. It is 
difficult to decide whether the magnitude or the variety 
of the Chautauqua work is most impressive. The roll of 
its readers since the formation of the first class in 1878 
numbers 225,000. Every year it is increased by 10,000 
names distributed among 1,000 local circles. About 
60,000 readers are now compris¢d in its annual list 
which includes members in all the English-speaking 
countries of the world, with many also from Russia and 
Japan. The Association circulates every year about 
30,000 sets of books, six in a set, which in the nearly 
two decades of its existence givesa total but little short 
of 6,000,000 volumes. The first order from the Circle 
for ‘‘Green’s Short History of the English People” so 
amazed Harper Brothers, they thought it a blunder; but 
before the first year’s class had finished its readings 
the 300 had grown tothousands. All the statistics in- 
cluding the financial are on the same scale. The an- 
nual income is about $120,000. The current expendi- 
ture varies; in 1892 it was in round numbers $92,000. 

The Chautauqua Reading Circle, and the Chautauqua 
Yearly Assembly, with its daily program of public lec- 
tures, concerts, dramatic recitals, etc., are known to 
every one. The specialized work is not perhaps so gen- 
erally known. The ‘‘ Teachers’ Retreat” offers every 
summer six weeks courses in educational methods under 
inspiring masters. The ‘‘ College of Liberal Arts,” as 
its name implies, affords a well systematized course of 
study which is intended to be disciplinary as well as 
cultivating. Inthe six weeks summer session of the 
college there is ‘‘ direct contact between special stu- 
dents and individual instructors in lecture or labora- 
tory courses.’’ ‘‘ Afterward, if the student desire, 
there is careful supervision of home studies along spe- 
cific lines by means of correspondence.”’ Students who 
complete sixteen full courses, of which ten are pre- 
scribed, are candidates for a degree; but they must pass 
an‘examination before the Regents of the University of 
the State of New York. Naturally the number of stu- 
dents who fulfil the requirements is small; but the fact 
that this final sanction is so carefully guarded relieves 
the Association from any suspicion of tampering with 
scholastic standards. 

The need of bridging over the gulfs that separate 
classes was never so apparent as at this moment of our 
history. This Chautauqua does: It draws the un- 
learned into the circle of the learned; it binds together 
the young people of distant States; above all and more 
than all, it fosters intelligent citizenship and humane 
sympathies. It is a significant fact that history, 

European and American, is the prevailing element in 
most of the reading courses; even more significant is 
the stress laid upon biblical studies, especially the 
effort through Dr. Harper’s ‘‘Institutes of Sacred 
Literature ’’ to ‘‘ foster more and more the enlightened 
and reverent study of the Bible,” to bring into the cur- 
rent of our religious life ‘‘the tributary streams of 
science and literature.” Ina single year 200 students 
have been enrolled in the Summer School of Sacred Lit- 
erature, whose object is to ‘‘ emphasize the human ele- 
ments in the Bible”’ and so ‘‘ bring the divine life in it 
nearer the human heart.’’ 

The catholic spirit that pervades the whole work is 
typified in the welcome extended to Catholic and Jewish 
colaborers. In 1895 Bishop Vincent invited the Catho- 
lic Bishop of Buffalo to send a priest to the Assembly 
grounds to conduct services regularly once a week, and 
on August 4th of that year the first Catholic Church 
service was held in College Hall. In 1893 a Jewish 
branch was established. Altho its local headquarters 
are at Philadelphia it is in close relations to the parent 
organization. The latest developments of Chautauqua 
are distinctively sociological. Such are the circles 
maintained in the prisons of Stillwater, Minn., and of 
Lincoln, Neb., and the recently organized clubs, 7.e., 
the Boys’ Club, the Girls’ Club and the Woman’s Club. 
The object of the last named is particularly to acquaint 
women with the best that science has to offer for the 
benefit of home. 

The personal element has not been forgotten in this 
study, and the reader will find therein the names of the 
men and women who have so zealously co-operated 
with Bishop Vincent in maintaining this unique institu- 
tion. 

Dr. Adams has just returned from a tour of the Brit- 
ish Isles, which was undertaken for the purpose of a 
personal study of the English summer educational 
classes. He gave his attention chiefly to the Cathedral 


and University towns and to the great industrial cities. 
The result of his investigation into University Exten- 
sion and the work of the National Home Reading Union 
will form a valuable companion monograph to that 
upon Chautauqua. 
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Personals. 


The Critic prints a most interesting account of the 
burial of William Morris, the English poet and Socialist, 
which was unusually impressive ard picturesque, and 
just what the poet would have chosen, could he have 
known. The body was taken to Kelmscott, his country 
home in Surrey. No black and solemn hearse bore him 
to his grave. Instead, a harvest cart of yellow, with 
red wheels, and willows and vines twisted into the 
framework, met the funeral cortege at the station, and 
in that the coffin was laid. A roan mare in the shafts 
had vine leaves on her blinkers, strings of vines were 
fastened across the top of the wain, and the bottom of 
the cart was lined with moss. The porters at the sta- 
tion and some of the party carried the coffin to the cart 
and placed it gently on the bedding of moss. Mrs. 
Morris, looking sadly white and shaken, leaning on the 
arm of Sir Edward Burne-Jones, followed by her 
daughters and a few of the nearer relatives, entered the 
carriages, and the rest of the party followed. The 
carter, in his simple mackintosh cape, took the horse 
by the rein, and the procession started for Kelmscott 
Church, three miles away. There a little band of vil- 
lagers was waiting with the vicar. The bell was 
tinkling sadly and the rain gently fell as the laborers 
carried the coffin up to the church through the double 
line of mourners who stood on either side of the church- 
yard path. The tiny, primitive twelfth century build- 
ing was decorated for the harvest festival, and there 
were pumpkins, marrows and great apples onthe seats 
in the porch, while red autumn leaves hung from the 
pillars. Nothing could have been more beautiful and 
appropriate. The grave was close to the wall of the 
little churchyard, and a group of ruddy-faced country- 
men and lads gazed over the low wall with a curious, 
stony impassiveness as the body was lowered to its 
place. Around the grave were many of the poet’s old 
comrades, and at its foot was a harp with a frame of 
purple flowers, sent by the workers at Merton, while 
other wreaths nearly filled the grave. 





....Next tothe venerable Elias Riggs, D.D., of Con- 
stantinople, the senior missionary ‘of the American 
Board on the field, is S. P. Fairbank, D.D., of the Ma- 
rathi mission in India. Mr. and Mrs. Fairbank sailed 
the same year for India that Dr. C. C. Baldwin did for 
China, and have recently celebrated the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of their arrival at Bombay. Those were the days 
of the ‘‘ Tudor Ice Ships,’’ and the long voyage around 
the Cape. This half century of work hasbeen full not 
so much of incident as of quiet influence. Dr. Fairbank’s 
special work was for many years in the village of Wa- 
dale, where he was much beloved by all who came in 
contact with him. This did not prevent him from being 
closely identified with literary work, and he prepared a 
large number of books and hymns. He was connected 
also with Bible work and tract distribution, and carried 
through the press an edition of the Marathi New Testa- 
ment. As isthe case with so many missionaries hé was 
interested in lines other than his direct religious work. 
He accomplished a great deal in the improvement of 
methods of agriculture, attracted to this not less by his 
interest in the people than by his love of natural history. 
He was a famous botanist, ornithologist, and was thor- 
oughly posted in conchology and zoology. His collec- 
tion of ferns, birds, and shells was one of the best in 
the Empire and frequently the Government availed it- 
self of his knowledge and experience. Never an obtru- 
sive man Dr. Fairbank was one of the most successful 
and effective men in the mission service. 


...-Kitchener Pasha must now be considered in the 
first rank of British generals, since his brilliant exploit 
in the recapture of Dongola. His military experience 
has been acquired almost exclusively in Egypt; and, 
altho he had, in 1871, attained the rank of lieutenant 
in the British Army his work for the ensuing years was 
rather of a civil character. In 1874 he joined the Pal- 
estine Exploration Expedition, and his desert experi- 
ence in three years, spent in the survey of Galilee and 
making a map of the Holy Land, was an inestimable 
training for his future field of activity. His next duties 
comprised the survey of the island of Cyprus, and the 
reorganization of its courts; but he was interrupted in 
his stay there by accepting a term of service as British 
Vice Consul at Erzrim. In 1882, however, he went 
to Cairo, on hearing that Sir Evelyn Wood was about to 
reorganize the Egyptian Army, and, asking for employ- 
ment, was given a position in the cavalry with the rank 
of major. He accompanied the first Nile Expedition, 
in 1884-’85, was wounded near Suakin four years later, 
and was present at the battle of Toski in 1889. He is 
described as an energetic worker, but taciturn and even 
morose, and there have been times when he disappeared 
into the desert for weeks together with no apparent 
reason. As head of the Intelligence Department, 
Kitchener’s knowledge of Eastern character and lan- 
guages has rendered him invaluable to the Egyptian 
staff. 


....It seems that when the late Archbishop Benson 
was astudent at King Edward’s School, Birmingham, 
he carried off five prizes in one year, namely, those for 
Greek verse, for Latin verse and Latin prose, and for 
English verse and English prose. Even Bishop Light- 
foot, who was one of the greatest prize winners of the 
day in his youth, was never able to accomplish such a 
feat. 
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THE result of the elections is a clean sweep for Mc- 
Kinley and Hobart. The Eastern, Middle and Central 
Western States are solidly Republican. The South, 
where Bryan’s chief strength lies, is broken; and Mc- 
Kinley carries Maryland, West Virginia and Kentucky 
certainly, and perhaps Tennessee and North Carolina 
also. Bryan appears not to have carried his own State. 
The McKinley pluralities are colossal. The Republic- 
ans and Sound Money Democrats will have the House 
of Representatives by two to one, and the Senate will 
be changed to a majority of six or seven for Sound 
Money. The results, as nearly as they could be known 
Wednesday morning, were as follows, the star indicat- 
ing doubtful States: 





PLURALITIES. ELECTORAL VOTES. 














STATES. 
McKinley. Bryan. McKinley. Bryan. 
Aishbams......s sie 30,000 hae II 
Arkansas........ ee 48,000 pee 
*California...... oa. ee 9 suns 
Colorado........ eee 60,000 aos 4 
Connecticut...... 40,000 eves 6 
Delaware........ 1,500 ee 3 ean 
PROTSGR 225500600: aos 3,000 see 4 
CS | re iene 40,000 cae 13 
TO Sere ae 5,000 ems s 
PES <a ccssee 1 30,000 [ase 24 
PER scene sks s 43,000 peek 15 
ee eer 7,000 eae 13 
EEO 7,500 ae 10 
Kentucky ....... 25,000 ‘es 13 ne 
Louisiana ....... en 30,000 eens 8 
i 49,000 Pe 6 
Maryland eeeeee 23,000 See 8s 
Massachusetts...) 125,000 ake 15 
Michigan........ 40,000 — 14 
Minnesota....... 50,000 eeee 9 sees 
Mississippi....... ar 30,000 geek 9 
*Missouri scevecocece eT 20,000 soe 17 
Montana........ eens 15,000 See 3 
*Nebraska...... 11,000 gees & eae 
ae oes 4,000 aoe. 3 
New Hampshire. 25,000 Ce 4 
New Jersey ..... 45,000 bee 10 
New York....... 251,454 see's 36 ai 
*North Carolina. eee — ee 11 
North Dakota... 3,000 ak 3 
Lee 75,000 ek 23 
fo. (os 8,000 ews 4 
Pennsylvania... 265,000 srk 32 
Rhode Island..... 13,000 oe 4 xs 
South Carolina.. seas 25,000 ese 9 
South Dakota... 4,000 i eeun 4 
*Tennessee...... ane 12 
i) re ieee one ae 15 
US — 10,000 sees 3 
VErMORt ....<0. 50,000 — 4 ee 
*Virginia........ cee 10,000 ee 12 
Washington..... cask ‘sei 4 ; 
West Virginia... bese 6 
Wisconsin....... 40,000 eves 12 cece 
Wyoming........ ee 2,500 hen 3 
eer 307 140 


Necessary to elect, 224 electoral votes. McKinley ap- 
pears to have 307. 


THE campaign closed in New York City with a busi- 
ness men’s parade on Saturday, which was probably 
the greatest political demonstration ever given in this 
or any other city. Fully a hundred thousand men were 
in line, and a continuous column poured by the review- 
ing stand for seven hours and a half, without cessation. 
All trades and lines of business and professions were 
represented, and no man interested in the election was 
too proud to march in the ranks. Millionaires, mer- 
chants, lawyers, editors and clergymen, marched from 
City Hall to Fortieth Street; and capitalist and laborer, 
merchant and clerk were found inthe same ranks march- 
ing together, each carrying a small flag, with a yellow 
chrysanthemum in the buttonhole. The city was liter- 
ally fluttering with flags. Such a quantity of bunting 
was never seen before. Many great business houses 
were draped from top to bottom with the Stars and 
Stripes, and high in the deep blue of the clear sky 
might be seen the starry emblem of the Republic held 
in place by great kites. Masses of menand women, the 
latter predominating, formed solid lines on each side of 
the route from start to finish, and the windows of the 
houses were filled with companies of well-dressed 
ladies, who waved small flags and cheered those in the 
procession. It is estimated that there were at least 
250,000 spectators. It was one of the greatest days and 
most enthusiastie crowds New York ever saw. 


MUNICIPAL reformers are generally agreed that bi- 
partisan commissions rarely or never serve the cause 
of reform, but are a hindrance to it. The history of the 
bi-partisan idea in New York City has gone far to prove 
that under it all sorts of abuse are possible. Tho the 
present Police Commission is bi-partisan, it was an en- 
lightened and aroused public opinion which led to the 
selection of good men. Reformers have persistently 
opposed the adoption of the bi-partisan idea in munici- 
pal legislation. Last week the Court of Appeals de- 
cided that the Albany bi-partisan police law is uncon- 
stitutional. That was, it is generally agreed, a bad 
piece of partisan legislation. It was a partisan bill, 
introduced and carried through for partisan purposes; 
and there was great regret that the Governor brought 
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himself to the point of assenting to it. The Court of 
Appeals, in deciding that it is unconstitutional, has 
overthrown a bad law; but the Court’s reasons for so 
doing seem far from convincing to some impartial 
minds. The Court holds that to insist that certain of- 
fices shall be filled only by members of certain parties 
is to violate two constitutional provisions, one declar- 
ing that citizens shall not be deprived of their rights or 
privileges except by due process of law, the other for- 
biddingethat any other oath than that prescribed, or 
any test shall be required as a qualification for office. 
The Court argues that the bi-partisan idea deprives all 
those who are not members of the two parties named of 
the right of holding office, and sets up party member- 
ship as a new qualification. This argument is far- 
reaching. Does it nullify the law under which the New 
York Police Commission was appointed? Does it affect 
boards of registry and election? Everybody believes 
these should, for obvious reasons, be constituted of 
party representatives. 





THE return to the United States of our Consul-General 
to Cuba, General Lee, probably has more significance 
than amere furlough. His appointment was believed 
to be due in large measure to the fact that he is a mili- 
tary man and would be able to inform our Government 
fully as to the military situation in Cuba. He has 
spent several months in the island and now returns 
with the simple announcement that he expects to report 
to President Cleveland. Doubtless the information 
thus imparted will be communicated to Congress next 
month in the President’s Message. Whether it will 
convince the President that the time has come for a 
change in our policy, or whether he will find in it justi- 
fication for maintaining our present position, no one 
can predict. The Spanish loan of $200,000,000 has not 
yet been negotiated, but the Government at Madrid 
has secured a war loan of $80,000,000 from Spanish 
bankers for present emergencies. It will all go to pay 
arrears due for transportation of troops to Cuba, ad- 
vances made by various banks and West India war 
expenses. According to reports from Madrid, 180,000 
Spanish troops have been sent to Cuba since March, 
1895. Itis believed that these figures do not include the 
Spanish regiments which were in Cuba at the outbreak 
of the war, nor those Cubans who have enlisted as vol- 
unteers. Including these, it is estimated that about 
220,000 men have been engaged in trying to put down 
the rebellion. 





Tue English attitude is that of fairly patient waiting 
for what mayturnup. Lord Salisbury will deliver the 
annual Prime Minister’s speech at the Lord Mayor’s 
banquet on the evening of November gth, and he may 
then tell what is the result of the effort to arrange 
terms with Russia and France about the condition of 
thingsin Turkey. Itis believed that important nego- 
tiations are under way, which may be reported 
from Paris even before the night of the banquet. 
There is also the Venezuela difficulty with the United 
States which, without the best of reason, the British 
public will believe is about to be satisfactorily settled. 
Then the Egyptian question will not down so long as 
Great Britain is under the obligation of her promise to 
withdraw, altho the conquest of a third of the Sidan 
makes it more difficult to do so at present, especially 
as Lord Cromer, in his speech of congratulation to Gen- 
eral Kitchener, at Cairo, gave full warning that the pres- 
ent success must be followed up by a further advance to 
Khartim next year. Mr. Curzon, Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, in a notable speech repeats the declara- 
tion that the flag must again float over Khartim; and 
Lord Charles Beresford, after consultation with Gov- 
ernment leaders, makes a speech, as a sort of public 
feeler, in which he says that the time has come for 
Great Britain frankly to declare that she will not keep 
her promise to leave Egypt. 





A BOMBSHELL has been thrown into European politics 
in the form of a statement in Prince Bismarck’s official 
paper, the Hamburger Nachrichten, to the effect that 
within a year after the organization of the Triple Alli- 
ance he arranged a secret treaty with Russia by which 
Germany was to hold aloof if Russia was attacked by 
Austria, and Russia was to hold aloof if Germany was 
attacked by France. The abrogation of the treaty was 
coincident with Prince Bismarck’s sudden retirement 
from office, and Count Caprivi, who succeeded him, re- 
fused to indorse it. Alexander III, indignant over this, 
immediately turned to France, and the result was the pres- 
ent Franco-Russian alliance. These general facts are not 
new, at least to the diplomatic bodies, but the publish- 
ing of them just now has created a great deal of stir. 
How serious a stir is evident from the fact that imme- 
diately there was talk of bringing the newspaper to trial 
for publishing State secrets. The Nachrichten retorted 
that if they pushed too hard it would tell all that it 
knew, especially in connection with the Prince’s degra- 
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dation from office. The talk of a trial ceased im- 
mediately, and Emperor William thought best to write 
a personal letter to Emperor Francis Joseph in regard 
to the matter, assuring him of Germany’s loyalty to 
Austria, and Count Herbert Bismarck made haste to 
declare thatthe matter appeared without his knowledge 
orconsent. In addition to the Bismarck revelation, it 
is claimed that an arrangement was made in 1894 be- 
tween Denmark and Russia, by which, in the event of a 
war between Russia and Germany, or between Russia 
and France on the one hand, and the Triple Alliance, 
all the available forces of Denmark, together with the 
right to occupy Copenhagen, and other Danish harbor 
and fort works, should be given to Russia. An official 
denial has been given to this report; but the fact that 
large sums have been expended on fortifications and 
the peculiarly intimate relations between the two Courts 
discredit the denial. The general result appears to be 
the placing of Germany in that position of ‘‘ splendid 
isolation’’ to which she consigned England not long 
ago, and the cessation on the part of the German press 
from attacks upon England is significant of a realiza- 
tion that they are in need of all the friends they can 
keep. 


THE Czar has at last arrived at St. Petersburg, and it 
has been given out as authoritative that he wishes 
everything to be kept quiet until he can have a little 
rest. He is represented as very much fatigued with 
the discussions at Balmoral, somewhat overpowered 
with the receptions at Paris, and not entirely over his 
later interviews with Emperor William at Darmstadt. 
Notwithstanding the common reports he has not yet 
succeeded in selecting a minister of foreign affairs to 
succeed Prince Lobanoff. The reports about M. Shish- 
kine and the brilliant Russian Ambassador at Paris 
seem to be without good foundation. Until this place 
is filled the Czar does not wish to enter upon any posi- 
tive action in regard to the Eastern question. There 
are various reports of activity of the Russian garrison 
and the Russian fleet in the Black Sea. This fleet a lit- 
tle while since steamed into the harbor of Trebizond on 
a little excursion, and frightened all the Turks int, 
seeking refuge in the houses of the Armenians. The 
next day, however, the fleet disappeared, and the terri- 
fied Moslems resumed their air of consequence. 


PARLIAMENTARY elections are taking place in Hunga- 
ry, and so far the results show an overwhelming victo- 
ry for the Liberals as against the Clericals and the anti. 
Semites. The Kossuth faction is practically at one now 
with the Liberals and a progressive conduct of the king- 
dom is assured. The Clerical faction made their fight 
on the civil marriage laws, and have lost ground heavi- 
ly. Another question that has come up is the relation 
of Hungary to Austria in bearing the expense 
of the dual monarchy. Hitherto the larger share 
has been borne by Austria; but with the progress 
that has been made by Hungary in every line of devel- 
opment, agricultural, commercial and mechanical, it is 
claimed that Hungary’s share should be increased. 
There appears to be a cordial willingness on the part 
of the Liberal Party to bear any right proportion of this 
expense, altho they do not wish to load themselves too 
heavily. There is an increasing desire to assert their 
proper influence in the general affairs of the Empire, 
and it is realized that this cannot be done while they are 
under pecuniary obligations to Austria. It is signifi- 
cant that while the Liberals in Hungary are securing 
control, in Western Austria itis the Anti-Semites and 
Clericals that are gaining. The general result, it is 
considered, will be to increase the power of the Hun- 
garians, and in time they may make them predominant 
in the Empire. Coming at this time the revelation with 
regard to Germany’s underhand dealing with Austria in 
the matter of a treaty with Russia, will undoubtedly 
tend to increase the desire for an independent coalition 
of the Danubian countries. 


BULGARIA is again coming into prominence. At the 
special request of Prime Minister Stoiloff the Sobranje 
has been dissolved, and the chief question involved in 
the new elections is that of the relation to be held by 
Bulgaria to Russia. Not long ago it was supposed that 
Russian influence in the principality was supreme, and 
the Russian Government even went so far as to insist 
upon the restoration to the army of the officers that had 
been dismissed after the Kaulbars régime. It is, how- 
ever, apparent that this was going a step too far, and 
there has been a strong revulsion. The Bulgarians 
while willing to recognize their obligation to Russia are 
not willing to recognize her authority. Prince Ferdi- 
nand has not gained very much of ec/at by his yielding 
in the matter of the baptism of Prince Boris, and the 
anti-Russian feeling seems to be increasing. It is no- 
ticeable that this comes at the same time that a com- 
mercial treaty has been arranged between Bulgaria and 
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Austria-Hungary, on much the same basis as that be- 
tween Riimania and the dual monarchy. Only recently 
it was declared to be an impossibility on account of the 
hostility to the scheme by the Russian party. That it 
has been accomplished shows that M. Stoiloff realizes 
that the Bulgarian interests are identical with those of 
the other Danubian States. 

THE Constantinople correspondents announce that the 
situation in that city is causing grave anxiety indiplomat- 
tic circles throughout Europe,and that the questionof the 
deposition of the Sultan is again prominent. The Turkish 
Government has denied the statement that it is plan- 
ning to arm the Moslem population; but two iradés 
have been signed, one levying a tax of from five to twenty 
piasters on every male Moslem, and another increasing 
a certain number of regular taxes. The announcement is 
made that the money is to be used in procuring arms for 
the third class, or veterans, men who have already served 
in the regulararmy andthe reserve. This, however, is 
manifestly equivalent to the arming of the population, 
for it includes every male Moslem who is not already 
under military orders. In pursuance of this there have 
already been large purchases of arms, and the tension in 
the city is extreme. The wholesale deportation of Ar- 
menians following on the massacre has created a great 
deal of inconvenience in the city, so that trade is almost 
ata standstill. From the interior little additional in- 
formation has come, and the situation appears to be 
about the same. Fuller details with regard to the mas- 
sacres at Egin show that it was cne of the most cold- 
blooded atrocities that has been committed at any time. 

THE report that on his return to China Li Hung- 
Chang has been summoned to Peking where he will 
serve as Minister of Foreign Affairs is not to be accepted 
as true in the Western meaning of the title. With it 
comes the announcement that he has been rebuked for 
lack of formality in entering one of the palaces. It 
may be that Li has been made one of the antique Coun- 
cil of State; but we may be sure that the old man will 
not feel easy if required to keep near the imperial court 
instead of ruling his own province from his palace in 
Tientsin. 


AFrRIca has long ceased to be the unknown continent. 
Inevery weekly gathering of the world’s news Africa 
is represented. Sometimes, as in the Jameson inci- 
dent, it is accorded a leading place. The progress of 
railway and trade enterprises, the development of 
European colonial territory, conflicts with the natives, 
the jealousy of the colonizing powers, and the civiliza- 
tion of the Negroes, are matters of daily concern to the 
whole world. 
rebellion of the Matabeles in Rhodesia is not yet put 
down. The British troops have captured several of 
their strongholds and killed some of their leaders, but 
have not yet fully subdued the obstinate warrior tribe. 
Weare told of new legislation of the Transvaal, intended 
as reformatory and as conciliatory to English-speaking 
residents. No lessthan £4 ahead is proposed for the 
education of Uitlander children; and we are amazed at 
theliberality of the Boers until we find that the condition 
of the grant is that the children shall be educated in the 
Dutch instead of the English tongue. The new press 
laws are also far from liberal, and England, which has 
a sort of suzerainty over the Republic, finds that all its 
protests and calls for reform are practically without re- 
sult. 


From the region of the Congo we get frequent budg- 
etsofnews. We have recently spoken of the Commission 
appointed by the King of Belgium for protection of the 
natives against the alleged cruelty of Belgian officials. 
Mr. Stanley expresses great anxiety lest the Belgians 
should become discouraged and refuse the generous 
support to which King Leopold is entitled for his hu- 
mane efforts to develop the Congo State. The great 
explorer urges the importance of completing the rail- 
way from Matadi to Stanley Pool. This, he says, 
would give them easy passage by sea to Matadi, by rail 
along the cataracts, and by steamer from Stanley Pool 
clear up to Stanley Falls, in the very heart of the Dark 
Continent. From the noble kingdom of Uganda, on the 
north shores of the Victoria Nyanza, comes recent in- 
telligence of the prosperity and progress of -the people 
under the British Protectorate. This warlike tribe has 
settled down into a condition of peace. The Nubian 
guards have been sent away, no military expeditions 
have been necessary for some months, the Government 
revenue has increased threefold, and the Buganda— 
“the most wonderful natives I have known,” says Mr. 
Roscoe—a missionary who has been among them 
twelve years—are readily adapting themselves to a new 
and civilized life. The great necessity of Central 
Africa, good roads, are being provided by the British 
Resident. A native Parliament, a police and a local post- 
al service are among the evidences of the new civiliza- 
tion. The minutes of the Parliament are kept both in the 
native and the English language. Every biil is read 
three times before it becomes a law. The King, who 
has greatly improved, sits on the raised platform side 
by side with the Resident. 


We are not allowed to forget that the * 
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Anxiety in Egypt. 
BY ANDREW WATSON, D.D., 


MISSIONARY OF THE UNITED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 


THERE has been great trepidation among the people 
in Egypt during the past summer. The terrible massa- 
cres of the Armenian Christians by Turks and Kurds in 
another part of the Turkish Empire, in accordance with 
arrangements devised in Constantinople and approved 
by the Sultan, have occupied the thoughts and been the 
special subject of conversation among the Mohammed- 
ans in the Nile Valley. With the exception of the 
small enlightened and liberalized portion, the Moslems 
generally have sympathized with the policy of the Sul- 
tan and his coadjutors in getting rid of these trouble- 
some infidels in this summary manner. The murderers 
have been called by many ‘*manly and brave’’ in con- 
trast with their brethren in Egypt, who ‘‘ tamely and in 
a cowardly manner”’ allow the number and influence of 
Christians to grow around them. Several native jour- 
nals, claiming the sympathy of the Khedive, have de- 
fended the Sultan and his advisers, and laid the whole 
blame on the Armenians, while one or two sheets have 
openly reviled the Egyptians for remaining quiet under 
the ever-increasing power of the Christians, and asked 
how long before they will have courage and manhood 
enough to imitate their brethren in Armenia and Con- 
stantinople, and rise in their might and humble the 
proud Christian dogs, and possess themselves of their 
wealth. It may seem strange that the British, who are 
responsible for public security here, should allow such 
an abuse of the freedom of the press. Perhaps they 
deprecate any interference with this precious right, 
which the Egyptians are just beginning to enjoy. 
Whatever may have been the reason, they took no no- 
tice of these seditious sheets until two of them com- 
menced to revile and slander the British Queen in the 
vilest manner. Then the editors were called up before 
the courts, and condemned; but on appealing their case 
to a higher court they took the opportunity to flee from 
the country and escape punishment. 

Another cause of trepidation has been a serious vis- 
itation of cholera. Commencing near Damietta about 
a year ago, it extended slowly during the past winter 
toward the west, and then later eastward and south- 
ward, until by the middle of the summer it had spread 
all through Egypt, even up as far as the troops on the 
frontier. By energetic measures, adopted and executed 
under the supervision of foreign doctors, there have 
been comparatively few cases in the large cities and 
towns; but the scourge has been very severe in many 
of the smaller towns and villages. According to the 
official reports, the number of deaths in proportion 10 
the attacks has been about as ten to twelve, which is 
an unprecedented fatality. The measures employed to 
prevent the spread of the disease were in themselves 
severe enough, but as executed often by cruel and ig- 
norant underlings were almost unbearable, and came 
near causing an insurrection. Indeed, there were sev- 
eral riots, of a more or less threatening character, in 
Cairo, culminating in the determined resistance of the 
students of the great Mohammedan university to the 
demands of the police to remove to the hospital one of 
their number attacked by the disease. The prompt and 
energetic action of the Government against those who 
thought the inviolability of this mosque would secure 
them from the consequences of disobeying the laws, ef- 
fectually prevented further manifestations of the spirit 
of sedition and rebellion which the fanatical portion of 
the Mohammedans had been fomenting. 

Another cause of trepidation was the unexpected de- 
cision of the responsible authorities to reconquer the 
Siidan, and the actual opening of the campaign at the 
beginning of the summer. If there is anything the 
Egyptians fear it is war. Whentheirsons leave for the 
seat of war they are followed to the railway station or 
the steamboat with the same demonstrations of grief as 
when they accompany their dead to the graveyard. 
The Anglophobe journals, especially the French and 
the Egyptian, took advantage of this circumstance, and 
also by various misrepresentations, increased the dis- 
content and fear. They predicted that the Egyptian 
troops would meet with such a force of Dervishes that 
they would be annihilated by it, as was Hicks’s army by 
the Mahdi. 

All these things have tended to make the past sum- 
mer one of anxiety and fear. Happily, the military ex- 
pedition has been successful beyond all expectation, and 
the pestilence is fast dying out. But how long shall we 
have to wait for a favorable solution of the Armenian 
question? As long as the present policy of the Sultan 
is allowed to continue we will in Egypt continue to 
hear the low mutterings of religious hate on the part of 
a certain class, which is only restrained from imitating 


the Turks through want of a leader and through fear of 
the redcoats. Sympathy for the poor Armenians, as 
well as a desire to secure for ourselves peace and tran- 
quillity, move us to hope for some permanent arrange- 
ment to restrain the Turks’ thirst for Christian blood. 


Ramven, Ecyrr. 
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The Sunday-School. 


Lesson for November 15th. 


GOD’S BLESSING UPON SOLOMON.—1 KInGs, 9: I-9. 


GOLDEN TExT.—‘‘ The blessing of the Lord, it mak- 
eth rich, and he addeth no sorrow with it.’-—PROVERBS 
10: 22, 

NotEs.—‘' When Solomon had finished.’’—Apparently 
in the twenty-first year of his reign. ‘* Ail Solo- 
mon's desire.’""—Doubtless these buildings and other 
works, like the golden and ivory throne and the golden 
shields, continued all bis life; but the principal works 
were completed early in his reign. A list of the walls, 
and the Millo, and the fortified cities, is given in the 
context, and should be looked up bythe scholar. It 
will be noticed that ‘‘ Tamar,” one of the cities, should 
probably be Zadmor,or Palmyra; but its present won- 
derful ruins are more than a thousand years later than 
Solomon. His fleets and distant merchanting are to be 
included. ‘““At Gibeon.”’—This appearance (2 
Chron. 2: 1e) was at night, and so, probably, in a 
dream, and probably in his palace in Jerusalem 
‘* Hallowed this 











house.”’—Accepted it as _ mine, 
with my special presence in the inner shrine, the Holy 
of Holies. ‘*Toput my name there forever.’’—The 





” 


name is identified with what is named. By ‘‘ forever 
is not meant in the Bible literal eternity, but prolonged 
continuance. The word literally means ‘‘ for an age,” 
or ‘‘ foran age of ages.” ‘“‘As David thy father 
walked.’’—The one sin guarded against is idolatry. 
David was not perfect in his life, indeed he was guilty 
of gross sins, but he did not forsake Jehovah to wor- 
ship idols. Accordingly, his heart was perfect toward 
Jehovah, and the general drift of his life was right. 
—‘* Wilt keep my statutes.”"—Instead of wandering to 
follow the statutes of other gods. —‘* I promised 
David thy father.’’—Where is this promise found ? 
‘* But if ye shall turn away.’’—This warning, through 
the lesson, is taken, almost word for word, from pas- 
sages in the Pentateuch, such as Num. 32:15; Deut. 
8:19; 26:15; 28:37; 29: 24-27. The scholar should ob- 
serve whether Israel incurred these threats, and how 
they have been fulfilled. ———“‘ Shal/ hiss.’’—As if the 
passer-by whistled when he observed the desolation. 

Instruction.—We may ask how Solomon did all these 
things so freely, and the only answer is that it was by 
the enforced service of slaves and citizens. We should 
be very grateful that our great Government works are 
done by free labor. 

Yet we must not severely blame Solomon for all this, 
as it was the best way, the only way known at the time. 
All kings did so. Liberty was not understood then. 

The answer to Solomon's prayer was full and gener- 
ous, even fuller than the prayer. 
his blessings to us. 














God does not stint 
If we would only count up our 
blessings we would hardly be able to do it. 

But still, as ever, the promise was conditional. So it 
is with all our blessings. We can have them, but only 
on condition of keeping the law. The police will pro- 
tect the citizen, but not if he disobeys the law. Fire 
will serve and bless you, unless you disobey its laws; 
and then it will burn up your house. God will provide 
for you, but only as you live honestly and industri- 
ously. 

Solomon had a good father. It came easier for him 
to do right for this reason. Children should not dis- 
grace their fathers’ good name. 

The sin which the Jews were in danger of committing 
was idolatry. With us it is a similarsin. The Bible tells 
us that ‘‘covetousness is idolatry.’’ If one gives his 
life to seeking money, to get wealth, with no thought 
of doing good with it, then he is an idolater. 

In the same way any other labor or pursuit which 
makes one forget God is practicalidolatry. It may even 
be study, if it is pursued for wrong purposes. 

We can see in the history of the Jews, their being 
cast out of their own land, the punishment of their 
idolatry. They kept rejecting Jehovah, until they were 
carried captive to Babylon. 

We must be careful how we regard the present dis- 
persion of the Jews as the puuishment of their sins. 
That cannot now be asserted. Even if we take the 
Scripture literally, the ‘third and fourth generation” 
are long since past. They can now go back to Pales- 
tine if they wish. 
slaves. 

A ruined life is worse than a ruined city. We see 
such lives all about us, and they constitute a byword 
and a hissing which illustrates the consequences of sin. 

There is no case in history in which a great nation 
has been overthrown and destroyed except as the result 
of its sins. It was so with the corrupt nations of an- 
tiquity, and in modern times righteousness has exalted 
a nation, while sin has been the destrution of many 
peoples. Sometimes it is luxury and vice, sometimes 
the spirit of ambition and war that has humiliated na- 
tions, as France wes humbled at Waterloo. Our own 
nation came near being destroyed by the sin of slavery, 
resulting in civil war. It is the business of the Church 
to develop national as well as individual righteousness. 


They are no longer captives or 
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The Victory. 


PRAISE the Lord! The cause of National honor 
and righteousness has triumphed, and triumphed 
gloriously. The leaders of the forces of Free Silver 
and Repudiation, anarchy and class hatred have been 
overthrown, and their unrighteous cause is lost for- 
ever. The result shows that the people are leavened 
with the leaven of Christianity, and only things 
honest and of good report can command the support 
of the Christian conscience of this country. 

Bryan and Free Silver, Altgeld and anarchy, with 
the Tillmansand Waites and the whole crew of Popo- 
crats and Populists, are swept away in the biggest 
political defeat since the campaign of Grant and 
Greeley. The country has spoken in tones which will 
be heard round the world, and has once again mag- 
nificently vindicated the faith of the United States in 
Republican Government. 

Believing that Free Silver means dishonest money 
and repudiation, the Eastern, Middle and Central 
Western States have repudiated it by giving a solid 
electoral vote to McKinley and Sound Money, and 
that, too, by pluralities which add tremendous em- 
phasis to their decision. From Maine down to the 
Old Dominion State, from the Atlantic Coast west to 
the Missouri River, including Maryland, West Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky, on the Southern border, there is 
no break. States which have never been in the Re- 
publican column in a Presidential election, show their 
true Democracy this year by rejecting the Chicago 
ticket and platform. The South is no longer solid. 
It has been broken, and even in the most solid sec- 
tion Bryan’s pluralities will be reduced pluralities. 

The greatness of the victory is most clearly seen, 
perhaps, in the Central West. At the beginning of 
the campaign Sound Money men felt great fear for In- 
diana and Illinois and Michigan and Minnesota, and 
even for Ohio. The farmers and the laborers, we 
were told, were all for Bryan and Free Silver. Their 
sympathies, it was said, were with the newer West 
rather than with the older East. But right glorious- 
ly have they come up to the help of the cause of 
righteousness. Michigan and Minnesota and Indi- 
ana give a plurality of 50,000 each; Ohio and Iowa, 
75,000; Wisconsin, 100,000, and Illinois 125,000 to 
150,000. Even inthe Northwest Bryan has not had 
anything like a clean sweep. He has, of course, 
Colorado and Montana and Utah and Idaho; but 
probably has lost both the Dakotas. He may have Ne- 
braska, a State which does not appear to have had 
enough yet of Populism; but on the Pacific Coast he 
has not carried Oregon and probably not California. 

It is a Waterloo for Free Silver. Democrats, Pop- 
ulists and Republicans united in support of it; but 
they are all overwhelmed in a defeat so decisive as 
to leave them no hope. Not only will the electoral 
vote go to McKinley and Hobart in the proportion 
of three to one; but we shall have a Sound Money 
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Congress, with less than a hundred Democrats and 
Populists, and the Senate, which has been misrepre- 
senting the country will be so changed in its political 
complexion that the Republicans will organize and 
control it for Sound Money. 

Next to the general joy at the complete defeat of 
the Chicago ticket and platform, will be the special 
delight at the utter rout of Altgeld. He has been 
covered so deep with ballots by the law-abiding peo- 
ple of Illinois that he will never again have the cour- 
age to ask the suffrage of his fellow-citizens of that 
great State. 

This is not a party triumph. Democrats have their 
share of the honor equally with the Republicans. 
They broke their party ties to save the country from 
disaster. They did this because patriotism led them 
to put aside all party questions that they might uphold 
the national honor. They voted generally direct for 
McKinley, that they might make their votes count. 
Otherwise Palmer and Buckner would not have had 
so small a vote. 

This great victory has many great lessons. We 
cannot stop now to consider them. The uppermost 
feeling is that of joy and pride. It is worth some- 
thing to be an American citizen. We stand before 
the empires and kingdoms of the world with our 
national honor unblemished, our national glory and 
strength undiminished, still pledged to honest money 
and to the enforcement of law and the preservation 
of order, and still a homogeneous nation, in which 
there are no classes as against the masses. 

The election, unparalleled in our history, is an 
object lesson to the nations of the world that the 
honor and integrity of the United States will be main- 
tained. It is not a Republican victory. Itis not a 
combined victory of Republicans and Sound Money 
Democrats. It is a moral victory of the greatest Re- 
public on earth over forces that appealed to greed and 
selfishness. The conscience and patriotism of the 
nation have buried beyond resurrection Altgeldism, 
Tillmanism and Bryanism. 


Reconciliation. 


THEOLOGIANS speak of a dispensation of law and 
a dispensation of grace, and some find evidence under 
the former, in the consequences of sin, of God's 
wrath, and under the latter, in the work of redemp- 
tion, of God’s love. But there is really only one dis- 
pensation in God’s dealings with men, and that is the 
dispensation of love. Some appear to have an indis- 
tinct notion that God was once, away in the dim past, 
filled with wrath toward us. Something then occur- 
red which changed his disposition toward us, his 
wrath was somehow appeased, and he ceased to treat 
us as enemies. The dispensation of wrath was suc- 
ceeded by the dispensation of love. 

We do not believe at all in this dispensation of 
wrath intime. It may come after time shall have 
been no more, if the future punishment of the finally 
incorrigible may be so described. God is love; and 
what God is now God was. Man sinned at the very 
beginning, and broke the intimate relations which ex- 
isted between him and his Creator. But God's attitude 
toward him was not that of wrath. He loved him 
still. The plan of reconciliation was not an after- 
thought with God. It was his thought, and his 
thought alone; but he had it, according to the Scrip- 
tures, defore the foundation of the world. He knew 
that man, whom he was to create, would sin, and he 
had determined in his own counsels that he would 
provide a way by which man might he saved, notwith- 
standing his own wilful disobedience. What was it 
that prompted that merciful forethought in God 
Was it not his love? God commendeth his own love 
to us in that while we were yet sinners Christ died for 
us. 

The significance, then, of our restoration is not that 
it is a restoration to God’s love, but of our love to 
God. He does not need to have his love quickened 
toward us. The nature of his attitude toward us was 
determined before we were created. Before the 
world was formed he had’ proposed to give his Son 
for us, and in the fulness of time the sacrifice was 
made manifest. 

What could fallen man do or say or plan to appease 
God’s wrath? Nothing, absolutely nothing. There 
was no divine wrath to appease. Men broke away 
from the restraints which their Creator imposed for 
their own good, and suffered for their rebellion. It 
was he who asked reconciliation; not they. We 
often sing: 

““My God is reconciled’’; 
but it is we who are reconciled. He is not our ene- 
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my; we have been his enemies. He wants to recon ~ 
cile us to his government of righteousness, peace and 
good will. This is why God was in Christ reconciling 
the world unto himself. He has committed this min- 
istry of reconciliation to us, and we, as Christ’s ambas- 
sadors and on Christ’s behalf, as tho he himself did 
beseech, cry to the world, Be ye reconciled to God. 

We do not have to cry to God to be reconciled to 
us. We do not have to beseech him to turn away 
his wrath. We do not have to offer anything or do 
anything or say anything to appease or propenitiate 
him. Whatever may have be necessary in the way 
of propitiation God provided himself in his Son, 
and his whole aspect toward men is one of benig- 
nance. He wants us to be reconciled to him. By 
our own act we have turned away from him and defied 
him. He asks us to turn back again, and be his 
obedient children, to cease to fight against him and 
seek the peace which comes from submission. 

This view of reconciliation is that which the Scrip- 
tures themselves set forth clearly and in many 
places. It has come to be the generally accepted 
view. Significant of this is the recent action of the 
General Conference of Mennonite Brethren in Christ 
in revising the doctrinal chapter of its Discipline so 
that the phrase ‘‘to reconcile the Eternal Father to 
us’” now reads ‘‘to reconcile us to the Eternal 
Father.’’ This, we say, is according to the teaching 
of the Scriptures. If complaint be made that this 
view disturbs some old doctrinal theories, it may be 
answered that it is better that men should revise their 
own theories than chanye or suppress God’s truth. 
This view takes nothing away from the glory of God, 
nothing from the merits of Christ’s sacrifice, nothing 
from the effectiveness of the Gospel. It rather 
places ina larger, more wondrous and more beauti- 
ful light, the unchanged and unchanging love of God. 


Diana Vaughan and the Luciferians. 


A MOST extraordinary discussion is going on in 
some of the European papers, especially the Catholic 
journals, in reference to the personality of one Diana 
Vaughan, who has published the ‘‘ Memozres dune 
ex-Palladiste.” 

It seems that this Diana Vaughan represents her- 
self as having been one of the Luciferians, a French 
sect confused with the Freemasons, who worship 


Satan under the name of Lucifer. The Palladists are 


really Satanists—that is, worshipers of Satan as he 
is ordinarily represented to be, and for some time 
Diana Vaughan, after having given up the worship of 
Satan, held on to Lucifer (an idealized Satan) simply 
because she believed him to be the true God. To 
her view he was the principle of intelligence and life, 
while Adonai, the God of the Old Testament, is a 
principle of matter and of death. Nevertheless, her 
faith in Lucifer had become shaken, chiefly in 
consequence of the great admiration she al- 
ways had felt for Joan ‘of Arc. She looked 
upon the French heroine as a daughter of Lucifer, 
seeing that she had been condemned to death as a 
witch by the ecclesiastical judges of Rouen, who were 
orthodox worshipers of Adonai. But in answer toa 
prayer of hers, at last Joan appeared to her in her 
warrior’s garb, not joyous and radiant as she had ex- 
pected to see her, but with tears rolling down her 
cheeks and an indescribable sadness in her looks, so 
that Diana felt utterly disconcerted and astonished. 
She asked her visitor how she could weep, seeing 
that she was in the eternal, divine bliss. No answer 
was returned, however, and the tears continued to 
rolldown. Once more Diana implored her not to 
weep,. but to show the radiant visage of those who 
are the elect of the good God (as the Palladists call 
Satan), whereupon Joan immediately disappeared, 
possibly because the name of God was pronounced, 
after casting at Diana a look more sorrowful than be- 
fore. 

From this time Diana Vaughan began to suspect 
that there was nothing in common _ between Lucifer 
and Joan of Arc. Determined, however, to have the 
matter out, she summoned Asmodeus, a tutelary 
demon, to her presence and told him what had passed. 
At first he spoke gently and reproached her for allow- 
ing Joan of Arc to occupy so much of her thought; 
but when Diana repeated her love and admiration for 
Joan, Asmodeus grew angry and declared her affec- 
tion and her heart belonged to him only. Thereupon 
Diana grew angry, rated him soundly, and bade him 
begone. This insult to Asmodeus led the Permanent 
Committee of the Independent Palladist Federation 
to address Diana a long letter of remonstrance, in 
which she was ordered to abandon the publication of 
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her ‘‘ Memozres.”" This she refused to do, and after 
a brief but stubborn combat, during which she con- 
stantly appealed to Joan of Arc, she finally abandon- 
ed Lucifer and betook herself to Christ. 

Now we cannot tell whether Diana Vaughan is a 
real personage or not. For aught we know she may 
be, as some have said, an impostor living in Charles- 
ton, S.C. Indeed, there is said to be a decidedly 
American-English flavor about the construction of 
her French sentences. There is certainly no doubt 
that there are lodges of Luciferians in Paris and other 
French cities. Of that matter we have certain knowl- 
edge. But whether this exposure by an ex-Luciferian 
is ofa piece with the exposures made by some ex- 
monks and nuns is not easy to say. Certainly it is 
a very amusing story. 





A Sectarian Movement at West Point. 


WE called attention, a few weeks ago, to a move- 
ment to secure a Catholic church on the Government 
property at West Point. We have obtained further 
information, and find the facts to be as follows: 

The Government provided, some years ago, a 
chapel on the reservation for religious worship in 
addition to that used by the chaplain. This chapel 
has been free both to Protestants and Catholics. 
Both have used it, and there has been, so far, no 
conflict or difficulty of any kind between them. It is 
not a denominational church, but is maintained by 
the Government for all who wish to use it. 

Recently the parish priest of Highland Falls started 
a movement for a Catholic chapel to cost about $20,- 
ooo and to be erected within the military reservation 
on Government grounds. The building is intended 
to be for the exclusive use of Catholic worshipers. 
The proposal did not, as we are informed, originate 
among the officers or professors of West Point, and 
does not command their united support. It is an out- 
side movement, and the money isto come wholly, or 
almost wholly from outside sources. 

The question that immediately occurs is, How can 
the ground be obtained for the proposed denomina- 
tional building? Manifestly Colonel Ernst, the chief 
officer, has no authority to make such a grant; 
neither has the Secretary of, War. Congress alone, 
by special enactment, can appropriate Government 
land for such a purpose. It appears, however, that 
the Secretary of War has the power to issue a license 
for the erection of temporary structures such as 
sutler’s sheds. The license is temporary and revo- 
cable: and those who are working for the church 
expect to get it. They must have a degree of confi- 
dence that the property will eventually be secured. 
Do they count on holding the land under a mere li- 
cense? Do they have an idea that no complaint will 
be filed and no demand made for its revocation ? Or 
do they expect to ask Congress, after the chapel is 
built, to make the grant in perpetuity? It is signifi- 
cant that it is not to be a temporary structure; it 
is to be built of stone. If they are allowed to erect 
it, they could make a strong appeal against any prop- 
osition to remove it. 

We trust that the Secretary of War will refuse a 
license for any denominational church whatever. We 
do not see any good reason why it should be granted. 
If such a favor is conceded to the Catholics it ought 
to be conceded to the Presbyterians, the Methodists 
or any other denomination that asks for it. It is a 
dangerous innovation, and ought to be prevented. 
Let there be a general protest against this movement, 
not because it is Catholic, but because it is sectarian. 
Denominational favoritism is forbidden to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. 


The Land-Grabbing Nations. 


THE partition cf the world, and especially of Africa, 
among the nations has been mainly the-work of the 
last dozen years; and these years have seen a mighty 
change in the relation of the Powers to colonization. 
In 1884 Great Britain held control of about 8,400,000 
Square miles outside of Europe; France, Germany, 
Belgium and Italy held 1,200,000 square miles, little 
more than one-zighth of what was held by Great 
Britain. The condition of things is very different 
now. 

In 1884 the possessions of France in Africa in- 
cluded Algeria, Tunis, Senegambia and the Gabfin. 
Algeria and Tunis embraced over 200,000 square 
miles, Senegambia perhaps 150,000, and the Congo 
region perhaps 200,000 square miles. The entire ex- 
tent of French claims in Africa in 1884 was approxi- 

mately 600,000 square miles. In the same year she 
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had secured the protectorate over Tongking anda 
partial protectorate over Anam. She also held 
Cochin-China and Cambodia, making a total of 56,- 
ooo square miles; besides which she held New Cale- 
donia and other possessions in Oceanica, a total of 
g,000 square miles; so that the total colonial empire 
of France in the beginning of 1884 wasin Asia, Africa 
and Oceanica about 665,000 square miles. Since 
then France has surpassed all other powers in annex- 
ation. A vast area in North Africa has been added 
reaching from the Mediterranean across the Sahara 
to Timbuctu, coming down to the Gold Coast next to 
Liberia, and the Gulf of Benin, near Lagos, while 
French colonial claims have been pushed northeast- 
ward from the Congo, with a view to reaching the 
Nile. The French Congo now extends as faras Lake 
Chad. The conquest of Madagascar and other 
minor acquisitions have given France 250,000 niore 
square miles, and in these twelve years the French 
Empire in Africa has grown from 600,000 square 
miles to something like 3,000,000, perhaps even more. 
France now controls a larger territory in Africa than 
does Great Britain. Meanwhile, in Asia, by the full 
conquest of Tongking and Anam, and the annexa- 
tion of portions of Siam, the French possessions in 
Indo-China have been increased from 56,000 to 282,- 
ooo square miles, raising the total colonial possessions 
of France from about 665,000 to 3,391,000 square 
miles. Her foreign possessions are now five times as 
much as they were in 1884. 

The entire colonial possessions of Germany have 
been secured since 1884. By what was scarcely more 
than the turning over of a hand Germany, in a single 
year, took possession of a colonial empire, in South- 
west Africa, and in East Africa, opposite Zanzibar, 
which, with certain Pacific possessions, gave her 
1,023,000 square miles, something like five times the 
area of the Fatherland. 

The King of the Belgians has acquired possession 
of the Congo Free State in Central Africa, controlling 
the Congo River, which contains about 1,000,000 
square miles. This was the creation of the Berlin 
Congress and gained the assent of the assembled 
Powers. ; 

In 1884 Italy had almost no possessions in Africa. 
Altho her holding in Erythrea and Somaliland has 
been of latesomewhat disminished by herabandcnment 
of Abyssinia she may yet claim foreign possessions of 
about 500,000 square miles. 

It is only twelve years since Germany began her 
colonial policy; that of England is nearly five hun- 
dred years old. The 8,400,000 square miles of colo- 
nial empire which we have credited to Great Britain 
included 3,610,000 square miles in America and 3,085,- 
ooo square milesin Australasia. There has been no 
important change since then in either of these regions 
except in North Borneo. The British possessions in 
Asia in 1884 were 1,414,130 square miles, and in 
Africa 300,000 square miles. Since then the British 
conquest has been extended to the Zambezi and be- 
yond into Central Africa as also in West Africa. In 
East Africa, northwest of Mombasa, a British protec- 
torate is recognized reaching up to the territory of 
the Mahdi. The addition to the British sphere in 
Africa since 1884 may be estimated at about 2,000,000 
square miles. In Asia Britain has acquired Upper 
Burma and small annexations have been made on 
the northwest frontier. Other small additions are 
hardly worth mentioning. The total British colo- 
nial empire has increased during these twelve years 
from 8,400,000 to 11,000,000 square miles; that is, 
possessions of Great Britain have increased during 
the period by less than one-third. Those of France 
have increased five times, while all the possessions of 
Germany, Italy and Belgium have been obtained 
since 1884. 

We have not included Egypt nora late conquest of 
a third of the Mahdist territory, since Egypt is nomi- 
nally tributary to Turkey, and the English control is 
not yet recognized by the Powers. Nevertheless, 
Egypt is practically a part of the British Empire, and 
the completion of the conquest of the Sfidan will give 
to Great Britain a continuous territory from Alexan- 
dria to Cape of Good Hope, with the exception of the 
short distance between the Congo Free State and Ger- 
man East Africa, where the attempt not long ago of 
the British Government to secure a narrow strip for 
a telegraph line was the beginning of the jealousy 
and hostility between Great Britain and Germany. 

In this comparison Russia has been left out of view, 
as her large acquisitions in Central Asia were before 
that time, and the territory annexed during the last 
twelve years would probably not exceed 30,000 
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square miles. Holland, Spain and Portugal have 
foreign possessions, but they have not been in- 
creased, 

These figures, which we take froma careful his- 
torical summary in the London 77mes, show plainly 
what was evident to every impartial observer, that 
land-grabbing is not a sin of asingle nation. If it be 
a sin Great Britain, France and Germany are about 
equally in fault. There is no question that their 
action, arbitrary as it sometimes has been, utterly in- 
different to the supposed rights of the native popula- 
tion, has been on the whole for their benefit and for 
the progress of civilization. The next twelve years 
is likely to see this division of the world among 
three or four great European powers carried a great 
deal further, unless China shall speedily learn the 
lessons of its war with Japan. The Turkish Empire 
will certainly be broken up; Afghanistan will fall, 
probably, to Great Britain, and probably Persia to 
Russia. Egypt will go to Great Britain, and France 
will move steadily forward to the border of Egypt. 
But what will become of the Transvaal and the 
Portuguese possessions in Africa depends on whether 
the South African colonies shall become an independ- 
ent republic. 


Herbert Spencer on the Wages System. 

UNDER all disguises and in all its forms the ‘‘ labor 
movement,” so called, is a struggle for control. The 
objects that the wage-earner desires are not different 
in kind from those that appeal to the employer and 
the professional man. All men alike desire material 
goods and personal freedom. Every wage-earner who 
is dissatisfied with his lot, however, believes that his 
share of goods is small, and that his real freedom to 
follow his own will is curtailed because the organiza- 
tion of industry is monarchical or oligarchic. He 
therefore hopes for the success of some scheme that 
will make industry, like politics, democratic. The 
plan that he favors may be nothing more than a per- 
fecting of trade unionism; it may be co-operation, or 
it may be socialism or anarchism; but whatever it is 
in name and form, in essence it is an attempt to put 
the wage-earner in control of. the conditions under 
which he works. 

In recent years we have heard little about co-oper- 
ation and much about socialism. There could be no 
franker confession of the inherent difficulty of indus- 
trial democracy than one makes when he admits that 
he cannot take co-operation seriously, and must give 
his allegiance to socialism. Socialism would not be 
démocratic in that sense which appeals to the 
wage-earner of to-day. It would not be a control of 
industry by the men who are wage-earners now. A 
popular notion that the ‘‘ masses” are wage-earners 
and nothing more is not true. The ‘‘masses’’ are 
property-owning farmers, small tradesmen, business 
men and professional men. 
men would outvote all others just as they outvote al] 
others now. Socialistic writers not only admit this, 
but they actually are Socialists instead of co-operators 
because they know it to be true. They believe that 
socialism would succeed where co-operation fails, be- 
cause socialism would command the services of all the 
best brains. 
in order to give the ‘‘ proletariat ’’ a chance to man- 
age industry! Such is the paradox of this curious 


Under socialism these 


Yet they want to bring socialism about 


creed. 

Every humane and thoughtful observer of society 
sincerely hopes to see industrial organization become 
as free as it possibly can be in an imperfect world. 
So long as there are employers who take advantage 
of ignorance and distress to exact more work than 
they pay for, or to impose conditions that are un- 
necessary, unwholesome or humiliating, there will 
be reforms for Christians and social economists to 
achieve. As rapidly as groups of men become com- 
petent to work under their own rules and manage- 
ment, instead of under those of an employer, and, in 
so doing, to hold their own in the market, there can 
be an extension of democracy within the industrial 
sphere. Noone who is familiar with what has already 
been accomplished by co-operation supposes that it 
has reached the limits of its possibilities. 

A plan by which productive co-operation can per- 
haps be greatly extended has very recently been con- 
tributed to Labor Copartnership, the organ of the 
English co-operators, by no less an authority on 
social evolution than Mr. Herbert Spencer. Mr. 
Spencer has at last completed the vast scientific and 
literary task of formulating his system of synthetic 
philosophy, which was begun in 1860, The third 
volume of the ‘‘ Principles of Socioiogy,’’ to be pub- 
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lished immediately, concludes with the part on Indus- 
trial Institutions. Attempting, as it does, to explain 
the existing industrial order in terms of evolution, it 
will probably attract more attention than anything 
that Mr. Spencer has written since ‘‘The Data of 
Ethics.’ Those who have followed his interpreta- 
tions of domestic, ecclesiastical and political institu- 
tions will remember that he tries to prove that in all 
these forms of social organization there has been 
progress from coercion to freedom, from status to 
contract. The same thought is now carried out, as 
we should expect, in the explanation of industrial ar- 
rangements. That which to some of his readers will 
be the unexpected, and to all will be the most inter- 
esting phase of it, is his contention that the wages 
system is mot a perfect substitution of contract for 
status and cannot be regarded as final. He says: 

‘*So longas the worker remains a wage-earner the 
marks of status do not wholly disappear. Forso many 
hours daily he makes over his faculties to a master or 
to a co-operative group, for so much money, and is for 
a time owned by him or it. He is temporarily in the 
position of a slave, and his overlooker stands in the po- 
sition of a slave-driver. Further, a remnant of the 
régime of status is seen in the fact that he and other 
workers are placed in ranks receiving different rates of 
pay.” 

This is as unequivocal an admission of the imper- 
fection of the wages system as any Marxist or Fabian 
could desire. Mr. Spencer, however, would regard 
socialism as a slavery infinitely worse and more 
hopeless. Co-operation offers the one _ possible 
substitute. There are various reasons for its 
slow progress hitherto, but the one on which 
Mr. Spencer lays stress is its own failure to 
get rid of the wages system. Co-operators have 
usually paid themselves time wages and have sup- 
plemented them with profits. Mr. Spencer’s sug- 
gestion is that co-operation can become real and can 
both win the allegiance of workers and hold its own 
in the market only by the substitution of payment by 
the piece or of subcontracting for wages. The in- 
tense prejudice that workingmen commonly have to 
piece work has prevented its adoption in co-opera- 
tion; and perhaps Mr. Spencer's most distinct contri- 
bution to the subject is his clear analysis of the con- 
ditions that have created the prejudice, and his proof 
that none of them would exist under co-operation. 
Employers have used the piece-work plan to stimulate 
the employé to his utmost perfé6rmance and have then 
cut the rates. Suppose that co-operators as employ- 
ers should do the same thing to themselves as em- 
ployés ; they would thereby simply increase the div- 
idend which would be distributed according to each 
worker’s production, and each would therefore fare 
exactly as he would if the piece rate were high. 

Can any mere device, however admirable it may be 
in itself, enable the workingman to substitute an in- 
dustrial democracy for the wage system? No, and 
Yes. Smoothly working administrative devices are 
very essential to human co-operation in every sphere 
of life, and many plans doubtless fail for lack of 
them. Experience alone can determine whether Mr. 
Spencer’s suggestion is just one of those little inven- 
tions that sometimes transform great potentialities 
into great actualities in social as in material machin- 
ery. But Mr. Spencer himself is most careful to say 
in conclusion that the working of any social machin- 
ery depends on character. Democracy will ultimately 
succeed in productive industry if workingmen have 
the requisite intelligence and ‘‘sweet reasonable- 
ness ’’’; otherwise it will not. 

THE unfortunate maligned Turk has one defender 
among the American press, The New York Herald,which 
has done its work through the pen of its Constantinople 
correspondent, Mr. Whitman, who has lately been dec- 
orated by the Sultan. It has secured another defender 
in the person of Mr. Hopkinson Smith, who provides 
an interview a page long, in which he three times calls 
the Armenians ‘‘devils,’’ and says the trouble is all 
stirred up by the American missionaries. According 
to him there was no Sassiin massacre, and the killing 
of Armenians in Asia Minor was justified by atrocious 
provocation from the Armenians. It does not at all 
trouble Mr. Hopkinson Smith that all the Ambassadors 
at Constantinople differ from him, and all the Ameri- 
cans and Europeans in Turkey. If what he says is 
true, then the European Powers are all wrong in ad- 
dressing their protests to the Porte, and their Ambas- 
sadors have lied as to what passed under their own 


eyes. Mr. Smith got his information on a sketching 


trip in Constantinople; and its accuracy may be tested 
by his assertion that Robert College is at Pera—it is 
six miles from Pera—and that the land on which it 
stands ‘‘ was a present from the Sultan,” and that ‘‘he 
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also donated a large amount of money out of his pri- 
vate purse.” The land was purchased from private 
parties, and the Sultan of that time made no gift to it. 
This is what Mr. Smith says with equal truth of the 
Armenians: 

“There are one hundred thousand Armenians in Con- 
stantinople alone, and every one of them is an anarchist 
and a plotter at heart. Weare the only people who open 
our doors to them. Wedonot know them. They shonld 
either be kept out or sent back as fast as they arrive. Few 
of them deserve our sympathy. I do not speak lightly. I 
know for a fact that they themselves have been responsi- 
ble for every so-called outrage committed against them in 
Turkey. For years they have plotted and schemed and 
sent out false reports against the Turkish Government. .. . 

“ All this talk of relieving the Armenian people is farci- 
cal to one who has been through the country where the 
riots have occurred, and who understands the situation. 
Of course, in situations of this kind there is always a great 
deal of suffering, but Armenians began it first. They set 
the ball rolling by scattering murders throughout the 
Kurdish districts, and retaliations followed in the very na- 
ture of things. This was the plan of their own leaders.”’ 
And this about the missionaries: 

‘There is not a missionary in Turkey who is not a sym- 
pathizer or a revolutionist at heart. They despise the Mo- 
hammedan religion and the Turkish people. The mission- 
ary element in Armenia, with headquarters at Roberts 
College, in Pera, and the Bible House, in Stambil, have 
taught the Armenians all about American liberty, and have 
given them an education far ahead of their needs.”’ 

The conclusion is summed up as follows; 

‘‘Do not make martyrs of these devils. If the English 

and American people do not come toa sensible understand- 
ing of the question it will end in the massacre of thou- 
sands. The Turk will not give up his country or his reli- 
gion without a war the equal of which the world has not 
seen in modern years.” 
The falsity of these statements is apparent on their 
face. Mr. Smith has made perfectly evident his abso- 
lute ignorance of the subject, both in its history and 
its present situation. 





PROFESSOR VALENTINE, of the Lutheran Theological 
Seminary at Gettysburg, writes us criticising our state- 
ment that ‘‘ among Protestants Lutherans do not forbid 
honor paid to images or pictures.’’ He says the state- 
ment would be misleading, and that ‘‘ the allowanee of 
pictures and images in Lutheran churches is simply as 
ornaments or as useful for presenting truth impressive- 
ly to the mind through the eye—not at all as objects of 
worship in any sense. The Lutheran Church gives no 
countenance to image worship. Its whole theology 
sternly and uncompromisingly restricts worship or re- 
ligious honors to God alone. Luther himself, tho he 
allowed pictures and images for ornament or instruction, 
declares worship of them ‘ forbidden,’ and the idea of 
setting them upas a service to God ‘idolatrous.’’’ 
There is really no difference between us on this point. 
We did not imagine that worship of pictures was allowed 
among Lutheraas. Winerin his ‘‘ Confessions of Chris- 
tendom,”’ says: 

‘“The most important difference between the Lutheran 
and the Reformed Churches in the matter of divine wor- 
ship concerns the adornment of churches by pictures (and 
altars), the former hold these permissible tho indifferent; 
the latter rejects them.” 

Luther says (‘‘ Werke v. Walch, vi, 2747): 

‘Who is so stone blindas not to see that as Christian 
stories may be told without sin and to the profit of the 
hearers; so for the good of the simple such histories may 
without sin be painted and carved not only at home in our 
houses but public in the churchns.”’ 





Wuo could have predicted a few months ago that the 
press of New York City, so sharply divided on political 
lines, would be found in this campaign almost entirely 
on one side? Inthe parade on Saturday representatives 
of the Sun, Herald, World, Times, Evening Post, and 
other Democratic journals marched with those of the 
Tribune, Press, Evening Mail and Commercial Advertiser 
for McKinley and Hobartand Sound Money. It wasan 
inspiring sight, suchas was never seen before and will 
not, perhaps, be seen again soon. And the religious 
press, too, had a fine banner at the head of a full bat- 
talion; and the standards of The Outlook, Churchman, 
Evangelist, Examiner, Christian Work, Christian Herald, 
INDEPENDENT and other papers were borne by stout 
companies, including editors, publishers, compositors, 
pressmen and others, THE INDEPENDENT’S company 
embraced thirty voters, and not one of them was 
coerced. Nothing more significant of the great moral 
issues of the campaign and of the merging of partisan- 
ship into patriotism has been seen in this country than 
New York’s great parade. 





....While the football team of the Carlisle school are 
scoring points of good breeding as well as good playing, 
the brass band of the Indian school at Grand Junction, 
Col., are also winning good will for themselves and their 
school and their race. Fortunately the language and 
the notation of music require no translation, and the 
Indian boy can take hold of it as readily as the Eng- 
lish-speaking white boy. The Grand Junction school 
musicians are so proficient and popular that they are 
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frequently engaged to grace occasions in Colorado and 
Utah, and they have taken first prize at Colorado 
Springs and Salt Lake City—their competitors and their 
judges all being white persons. Such excursions give 
the boys a little pecuniary profit and a considerable in- 
sight into the white man’s world and ways. On the 
other hand the white people of that part of the country, 
who have never been accused of being ‘‘ sentimental ”’ 
on the Indian question, get new ideas as to what In- 
dians are and cando. Recently the leader of one of 
the best bands, and also of one of the best orchestras in 
Colorado, has offered to give the Indian band instruc- 
tion for a year, trusting to the paid work of the boys 
for his tuition fees. 


....President Eliot, of Harvard College, in his A¢/an- 
tic paper on ‘‘ Five American Contributions to Civiliza- 
tion,”’ conspicuously omitted to credit Irish immigra- 
tion in the last century with any part in these 
contributions. Thereupon Mr. J. D. O’Connell, of the 
United States Bureau of Statistics, sent hima long let- 
ter recounting the part those immigrants had in Ameri- 
can history. President Eliot’s reply was beautifully 
frank: 

‘“‘I shall have to confess that I omitted them because [ 
did not know that they were an important element in the 
population of the colonies in the eighteenth century. . 

‘““My ignorance about the early Irish immigration is 
doubtless due to provincialism. I am sorry that I 
did not add the Irish to my enumeration of immigrants in 
the last century.”’ 

A teacher is honored the more for such an honest con- 
fession of his ignorance. President Eliot did not come 
to his position from a chair of history. 


.... Another tribute to the value of vaccination comes 
from the Indian school at Carson, Nev. When the 
school reassembled in the fall of 1895 it was found that 
several pupils had, during vacation, been exposed to 
smallpox and had returned to the school before it had 
developed. Every one in the school was immediately 
vaccinated, and the two pesthouses hastily constructed 
were soon filled with twenty-three patients. As many 
more with a mild form of the disease were cared for in 
the school hospital. Many were quite sick, and yet not 
one case was fatal,and the school was continued through- 
out the year. Later came an epidemic of la grippe 
which in six cases developed into consumption of which 
four have died and the other two can live but a short 
time. When will the treatment for prevention and cure 
of consumption be as sure as it is now for smallpox ? 


....There is a knitting mill in Charleston, S.C., the 
workers in which have been white women; but the 
managers could not secure a force large enough to do 
the work, and sothey have turned them out and have 
employed a force of colored women. Why they should 
have turned out the white women that were ready to 
work is not made clear, and Miss Mouzon protested 
against being discharged. She was a good hand and 
was drawing fair wages, and she could not see any rea- 
son why she should not be kept. But the matter was 
fully explained to her, and she was told that ‘‘ the 
white women could not work bythe side of the Ne- 
groes.”’ Weare not surprised that she could not under- 
stand it, seeing that white women work by the side of 
Negroes in so many homes, and white men by the side 
of Negroes in all sorts of business in the South. 


....Considering the magnitude of the interests in- 
volved and the earnestness of men’s convictions, this 
campaign has been singularly free from violence. Two 
eggs were thrown in Covington at Secretary Carlisle, 
and a couple in Chicago, on the other side, at a Bryan 
procession, and there were a few noisy demonstrations 
of the student and hoodlum element; but no rioting, no 
serious collisions. Neither party should be held re- 
sponsible for the acts of the rowdy element, unless it 
instigates or approves them; and we are glad to believe 
that none of the disturbances complained of were sanc- 
tioned by the great body of partisans on either side. 
We take great satisfaction in the thought that our 
whole population can divide sharply and discuss pend- 
ing issues without coming to blows. 


....We have had two letters complaining of the 
severity of our characterization of the low condition of 
Princeton College when President McCosh took the 
presidency. Weshould be very far from disparaging 
the character of his predecessor, and we took pains to 
say that the gifts which made the regeneration of 
Princeton possible had been pledged before Dr. McCosh 
was called. Yet personal observation and comparison 
with Eastern colleges afford evidence enough that for 
some reason Princeton needed a new inspiration; and 
the change which was to bring Princeton into line with 
Harvard and Yale took place when Dr. McCosh became 
president. That is a fact of college history. 


-...The prceper titles by which to designate Mon- 


signor Sebastian Martinelli, Prior-General of the 
Augystinian Monks, and titular Archbishop of Ephesus, 
is simply Apostolic Delegate. The papal act consti- 
tuting him thus gives it: 


“‘ Apostolica Nostra anctoritate presentium vi Delegatum 
Apostolicum in Foederatis Statibus Americe Septentrio- 
nalis ad Nostram et Hujus Sancte Sedis beneplacitum 
elegimus, facimus, renuntiamus,.” 
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Religious Intelligence. 


National Conventions of the Disciples of 
Christ. 


BY THE REV. S, T. WILLIS. 


TueE city of Springfield, Ill., was this year the Mecca 
of the delegations representing the Disciples of Christ 
in their annual missionary conventions. For one week, 
October 16th-23d, more than a thousand delegates be- 
sides many hundred visitors were gathered in the capi- 
tal city of Illinois, the beautiful home and last rest- 
ing place of the immortal Lincoln. Tho one of the 
youngest Churches, the Disciples of Christ is nev- 
ertheless one of the strongest and most aggress- 
ive in America. It aggregates a membership of about 
one million, and is growing at a rate unequaled in the 
other denominations. The business of this Convention 
is not that of an ecumenical council; it is not convened 
to make rules and regulations for the government of 
the churches, to revise a creed, to try cases of heresy, 
or to formulate a basis of Christian union, thothe union 
of God’s people onthe New Testament basis is one of 
the fyndamental pleas of this denomination; but the 
Convention is called together primarily for missionary 
purposes—to hear from its Mission Boards what have 
been their enterprises for the past year, and what they 
propose to do in the coming year; to hear from the 
workers at home and abroad the story of their efforts, 
their successes and failures, and to discuss the best 
methods and devise the best plans for sending forth 
the Gospel of Christ even to the uttermost parts of the 
earth. 

One of the most vigorous and important departments 
of this body is the Christian Woman’s Board of Mis- 
sions, whose President and Secretary are Miss O. A. 
Burgess and Miss Lois A. White, and whose reports are 
always anticipated with great interest. The Woman’s 
Board occupied the first two days of the Conventions, 
which were preceded on Thursday evening by a delight- 
ful social service, in which hundreds of old acquaint- 
anceships were renewed and many new ones formed. 
This Board recently passed its twenty-second birthday, 
and during all these years has done a rapidly increas- 
ing and abounding work, both in the home and foreign 
fields. They have about fifty missionaries inthe United 
States, India and Jamaica. Each State sustains an 
auxiliary organization, and takes special oversight of 
the work within its territory. General evangelists are 
sustained in different parts of the West and South, who 
made encouraging reports. Special work is carried on 
in a large number of States, both along the line of 
evangelism and Christian education. Mrs. Persis L. 
Christian, as general organizer, has accomplished a 
fine work, especially on her tour of Western Missions, 
in the midst of which she was laboring at the time of 
the Convention. The treasurer’s report was enthusi- 
astically received, and showed that a total of $61,122.20 
had been collected, including receipts from all sources. 

Among the most hopeful enterprises of this Board 
are the Bible chairs sustained at the universities of 
Michigan, California and Virginia, the latter being as 
yet in itsincipiency. The one at Ann Arbor is doing a 
splendid work, enrolling the first year fifty-two pupils, 
the second fifty-four and last year ninety-five. Mrs. 
Fannie Thompson, in her report on this work said the 
Regents of the University of California refused to allow 
other Churches to establish Bible chair work until they 
had requested the Disciples to do so, desiring them be- 
cause they have no written creed. This request has 
been complied with, and nearly $80,000 has been raised 
with which Prof. S. M. Jefferson will be sustained in 
the work. The steps have been taken recently by 
which a six weeks course of Bible lectures will be given 
at the University of Virginia at Charlottesville, by 
Prof. H. L. Willett, of Chicago. The committee also 
reported that the Universities of Colorado, Kansas, 
Oregon and Georgia had asked for the same kind of 
work. It was recommended that the request be granted 
atonce. The committee on Mexico recommended that 
the one station at Ciudad Juarez be continued, especially 
since many of the inhabitants had renounced Catholi- 
cism. It was urged that Jamaica, the first mission field 
of this Board, be more generously supplied with mis- 
sionaries and that two or four young men be brought to 
the Southern Christian Institute, for educational advan- 
tages each year. Secretary C. C. Smith delivered an 
eloquent address at that point, speaking out of the ful- 
ness of his experiences on the island as the special com- 
missioner to Jamaica last winter. This was followed 
in the evening by a masterly address from Secretary A. 
McLean who spoke on ‘‘ A Message from India.” Many 
other eloquent discourses were received with great en- 
thusiasm, but we cannot speak of them in detail. 

The Junior and Children’s Mission Boards have 
grown with wonderful rapidity, both along financial and 
Spiritual lines, under the genera] superintendence of 
Mrs. J. C. Block, of St. Louis; but she felt that she 
must give upthe work. Miss Mattie Pounds, of In- 
dianapolis, was elected to fill her place. Notwithstand- 
ing the hard times in the money market, the Woman’s 
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Board instead of retrenching,as so many boards have 
done, has gone steadily forward, adding new mission- 
aries to their force and new educational enterprises to 
their list. Considering all things it was pronounced the 
best year in their history. 

The Lord’s Day of Convention week is always a high 
day. All the business sessions were held in the 
Hall of Representatives in the State Capital, and 
on Sunday morning J. H. Garrison, editor of the 
Christian Evangelist, preached a strong sermon, on 
‘ Jesus the Savicr of Nations,” in the great hall. The 
leading pulpits of the city were thrown open to the 
Disciple preachers, and at the Second Presbyterian 
Church in the afternoon the celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper was followed by the ordination of Prof. A. Bux- 
ton, president of a college at Excelsior, Minn. 

The time from Monday morning the eighteenth to 
Wednesday noon the twenty-first was occupied by the 
American Christian Missionary Society, which, broadly 
speaking, includes, besides the general missionary work 
for which it was originally created, the work of Church 
Extension, Negro Education and Evangelization, the 
Bible School Superintendence, Board of Education, 
Ministerial Relief and Christian Endeavor work. The 
session was opened by a suggestive address from Pres- 
ident J. H. Hordin. One of the most interesting fea- 
tures of the day was a report by G. A. Hoffman, of 
Missouri, Statistical Secretary, in which he said that 
the Disciples have 9,607 churches in the United States, 
with a membership of 1,003,672; 6,657 Sunday-schools 
with 699,531 pupils and teachers; 3,766 Endeavor Socie- 
ties and 5,360 ministers of the Gospel, and church prop- 
erty valued at $15,805,557. The Convention was de- 
lighted, in the evening, with an address of the highest 
order by J. W. McGarvey, President of the College of 
the Bible at Lexington Ky., on the theme “ Ask for the 
Old Paths.’”” The new Corresponding Secretary, Ben- 
jamin L. Smith, distributed the financial report, which, 
tho in itself is not as large as it should be, gave much 
reason for rejoicing. When he took the work, a year 
ago, the Society was $8,666.97 in debt, and by hard 
work he has allowed no dimunition, but, on the other 
hand, has met the current expenses and raised the 
deficit, the entire collection for the year, from all 
sources, being $33,943-42, a gain of $10,301.59 over last 
year. 

Among the recommendations of the Board the follow- 
ing are of interest: That the Boards of the General and 
Negro work be reunited on the following terms: (1) 
that separate boards be maintained for the administra- 
tion of the two works; (2) that one collection be taken 
instead of two; (3) excepting special funds, that 80 per 
cent. go to the General Board and 20 per cent. to the 
Negro work, and (4) that the two secretaries be retained 
conjointly to represent the work before the churches. 
The Board also recommended the creation of Christian 
Endeavor Day for home missions, and that all En- 
deavor work be done through the Church channels; 
that no special appeals be made in the future to the 
Endeavor Societies, and that steps be taken at once 
toward creating a jubilee endowment fund of $25,000, 
the interest of which should be kept asa reserve for 
times of financial stringency. The year 1899 will be the 
year of jubilee of the American Christian Missionary 
Society, which will, no doubt, be celebrated with great 
rejoicing at the annual convention. The offering is 
taken once a year, the first Sunday in May, for the 
American Society, and this yearthe aggregate of the 
collection in the churches was almost twice as large as 
that of a yearago. The Board determined, two years 
ago, to make a special effort at city evangelization in 
Chicago, and secured E. W. Darst, of Boston, to take 
up the work. Since the last convention at Dallas, in 
1895, he has organized four promising churches and 
three missions in thatcity. And nowthe Board recom- 
mends that half of all offerings from Illinois be appro- 
priated to evangelism in Chicago. 

The report of the Board of Negro Education and 
Evangelization was received with much enthusiastic 
delight. It showed that a total of $11,444.85 was raised 
last year; that the schools at Edwards, Miss., Mount 
Willing, Ala., and Louisville. Ky., are in a flourishing 
condition, and thata number of evangelists are sus- 
tained indifferent parts of the South. Urgent calls 
have come from South Carolina, Texas and Kansas to 
help in educational work. The moral and spiritual 
redemption of the ten millions of Negroes is one of the 
unsolved problems confronting American Christendom. 

Sec. G. W. Muckley, of the Church Extension Board, 
made his report to the Convention showing that $34,000 
has been received from all sources; 47 churches have 
been helped by the fund; there are more contributing 
churches and individuals, but the amounts are smaller. 
The assets of the Board are now $130,000 in cash, and in 
good notes and pledges $120,000, making a total of 
$250,000. They are pushing on for $250,000 in the cash 
fund, so that atthe close of the century the Board will 
have $50,000 in returned loans each year aside from 
new receipts. Of the 306 churches which have received 
help, 50 have paid back over $60,000 to be reloaned. 
In the eight years of this society’s history not a dollar 
has been lost. The address on Church Extension was 
made by D, O. Smart, of Kansas City, who, being in 
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touch with the headquarters of the work in that city, 
knows the workings of the whole system. : 
A. M. Atkinson, of Indiana, made his first report as 
secretary of the Board of Ministerial Relief, which 
showed a fine beginning of what is generaily believed 
to be a great and blessed agency. Total assets amount 


to $5,840, which is being used in helping a large num-_ 


ber of unfortunate ministers. Reports were also made 
by R. H. Waggener, National Bible School Superintend- 
ent, A. A. Forrest, Secretary of the National Educa- 
tional Board, and J. Z. Tyler, Superintendent of the 
Christian Endeavor Societies among the Disciples, all 
of which showed commendable progress and bright 
prospects. The principle addresses were delivered to 
these special sessions by B. QO. Denham, of New York, 
to the Endeavorers, on ‘‘ The New Army of the Lord”; 
W. B. Craig, of Texas, and H. O. Beden, of Des 
Moines, addressed the ‘‘ Church Extension hour”’ ses- 
sion, and Pres. B. O. Aylesworth, of Drake University, 
spoke on ‘‘ The Bible School” before the Sunday-school 
forces—all of which were of superior merit. 

The third and last great Convention of the series, rep- 
resenting the Foreign Christian Missionary Society, was 
called to order by Pres C.L. Loose, of Lexington, Ky., 
Wednesday at noon, and adjourned finally on Thursday 
evening, the 22d. After devotions andthe appointments 
of committees the annual report was presented, which 
was the occasion of much enthusiastic joy. The re- 
ceipts of the year amount to $93,867.21, which is a gain 
of $10,353.68 over those of last year; the number of 
contributing churches is 2,459; the Sunday-schools, 
2,605; the Christian Endeavor societies, 265; individ- 
uals, 753. Thesum of $10,500 was received last year in 
bequests. There were 5,500 children who last year 
joined the army of the ‘“‘One Dollar League.’’ The Board 
reported the greatest missionary year in the history of 
the society. Five new workers had been sent out— 
four to China and one to India. Sec. A. McLean 
then made a report of his circuit of the globe, which 
was received with unbounded enthusiasm; and in the 
evening Prof. J. W. McGarvey delivered another mas- 
terly address on ‘‘ Missions to the Heathen Before the 
time of Christ,” in which he showed how insignificant 
are the missionaryenterprises of the nineteenth cen- 
tury when compared tothe gigantic scale on which God 
established his cause among the heathen. 

Most of the remaining time was occupied by re- 
ports of special committees on the various fields in 
which the society works, interspersed: with able ad- 
dresses by J. J. Haley, of Kentucky, on ‘Spiritual 
Power in Missionary Service ’’; ‘‘ The Business of Mis- 
sions,” by Prof. R. T. Mathews, of Iowa; ‘‘ Children’s 
Day,”’ by John H. McNeill, of Indiana; and ‘‘ How to 
Prepare for Missionary Offerings,’’ by George Darsie, 
of Kentucky. B. B. Tyler, of New York, spoke on 
‘“The Night Cometh,” and a congress on the success 
of missions was held, in which W. H. Cannon, C. J. 
Tanner and H. O. Brerden discussed different phases of 
the work. The last sessionon Thursday night was a 
grand rally of all the forces, the chief feature of the 
evening being an illustrated address, ‘‘Our Missions 
and Missionaries,’’ by A. McLean and J. H. Wright. It 
was, perhaps, the largest and best convention ever held 
by the Disciples of Christ. All the secretaries are re- 
tained for the ensuing year, and the outlook is full of 
promise for an unparalleled year of progress. M. M. 
Davis, of Dallas, Tex., was elected president of the 
next General Convention, which will convene at Indian- 
apolis, October 3d, 1897. The church at Springfield, 
under the able and cultured pastoral care of A. P. 
Cobb, in co-operation with a large number of other 
churches in the State, entertained their guests royally; 
and the press of the city gave generous space and scru- 
pulous care in reporting everything of public in- 
terest. 


New York Ciry. 


The General Synod of the Reformed 
Churches of Holland. 


BY PROF. HENRY E. DOSKER, D.D. 


No ecclesiastical assembly in the Netherlands, in re- 
cent years, was more anxiously awaited and more por- 
tentous in its bearing onthe current of events, than 
the last triennial Synod of the Reformed Churches. 

Ever since the union of 1892, when the new organiza- 
tion was effected, and especially since the first Union- 
Synod of 1893, there has been considerable friction 
between the uniting parties. The world renowned 
genius of Dr. Kuyper made him the logical leader of 
the entire body, and thus former leaders were relegated 
to secondary positions. A perceptible difference in the 
theological views of Dr. Kuyper, from those formerly 
in vogue among the Christian Reformed Churches, as 
expressed in his various writings and especially in his 
epoch-making masterpiece—‘‘ The Encyclopedia of Re- 
formed Theology ’’—was made the pretext of open war- 
fare. On this issue all the professors of theology, one 
excepted, sided with Dr. Kuyper. Professor Linde- 
boom was ably seconded by the Rev. Mr. Bos, of Bedum, 
who sent in a series of material accusations of heresy 
against Dr, Kuyper tothe Board of Visitors of the Free 
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University of Amsterdam. When the latter refused to 
entertain the charges the case was appealed to the 
General Synod. 

I am safe in saying that never since the Synod of 


Dort* has a like meeting in the Netherlands met under’ 


a more threatening sky and amid greater apprehension 
than the one held at Middelburg from August 11th to 
September 7th last. The educational question was stiil 
the burning issue of the day, and it appeared before 
the Synod in two reports—the one that of the Commit- 
tee on The Training of the Ministry, the other that 
of the Board, of Superintendents of the Seminary re- 
garding ‘‘ proposed changes in the seminary course.” 
I do not exaggerate when I say that every eye in Hol- 
land was turned toward Middelburg when the forty 
delegates of the various provinces and all the theolog- 
ical professors met there in open assembly. 

The Synod was opened with an hour of prayer, led by 
Dr. Kuyper, in one of his masterly efforts, an address 
onthe 133d Psalm. The organization was effected, to 
the eminent satisfaction of all the delegates, in the elec- 
tion to the chair of the Rev. B. Van Schelven, a man of 
The first great battle was 
fought onthe report of the Committee on the Training 
of the Ministry, which vainly endeavored to create har- 
mony between the university and seminary theories of 
education. It was deservedly rejected, and the Synod 
resolved to indefinitely table the entire matter. The 
vote on this motion indicated the relative strength of 
the factions, and the resolution was carried by a two- 
thirds majority. The second great victory, achieved 
by the Kuyper party, was the rejection of the appeal 
case on Dr. Kuyper’s heresy. Synod flatly refused to 
entertain the matter, and passed, on the contrary, a 
vote of confidence in the orthodoxy of all the professors 
implicated. This action proved an overwhelming de- 
feat for the opposition, and disposed of the bitter con- 
troversy of years in one brief moment. 


great executive ability. 


Another matter of supreme interest was that of For- 
eign Missions. As is well known, the Churches of Hol- 
land have hitherto been very backward in this depart- 
ment of Christian work. All the missionary efforts of 
all the Churches tillthis time have been confined to the 
Dutch possessions in East India, mainly on Java. And 
these missions, under State control and supervision, 
trammeled in every respect, are a hide-bound sort of an 
affair. 

The Reformed Churches have inaugurated no new de: 
parture; they stillcling to the Dutch possessions in In- 
dia; but they have evolved atheory of missions. Local 
churches or congregations, and not the denomination 
as such, are to send out missionaries, altho they may 
be supported by several or even all the churches to- 
gether. There is a decidedly clerical smack about the 
whole plan. The offices of medical and clerical mission- 
aries are considered incompatible in one person, and the 
Synod bade her medical missionary in India relinquish 
his commission as preacher, and even to cease family 
worship, which in a sense was public, since others than 
members of the family attended it. Even the name 
‘‘ missionary pastor’’ is deemed preferable to ‘‘ mission- 
ary.’’ The whole thing seems to me purely theoretical, 
in a sense even impracticable, and doomed to disap- 
pointment and failure. 

The report on the changes proposed in the seminary 
came up in the nineteenth session, and occupied the at- 
tention of the Synod almost tillits close. The Board of 
Superintendents desired a complete separation between 
the propedeutic and theological studies; they wished 
to lift the entire institution to a higher degree of effi- 
ciency and to enlarge the prerogatives of the faculty; 
and in these plans they were supported by all the pro- 
fessors, one excepted. The debate on this question was 
warm and able, and the battle ended, as before, ina 
complete victory for the progressive party, all the 
changes proposed being adopted, with minor amend- 
ments. 

One more thing requires notice, viz., that seven of 
the theological professors submitted a paper, in whica 
they expressed their dissent from Art. 36 of the Con- 
fession, in which the civil power is authorized, with 
force, to hinder and uproot all heresy and to uphold 
the true doctrine. The brethren contended that this 
position is unbiblical. This matter caused a general 
stir, and a strong committee was appointed to report on 
the question, three years hence, at the meeting of the 
next Synod. Since this clause is one of the props of 
the State rights in the Established Church, it is strenu- 
ously defended by the Orthodox group still remaining 
in it; but it will undoubtedly be erased from the Con- 
fession of the Free Churches. As a whole, this Synod 
The most sanguine friends of 
Dr. Kuyper would not have dared to hope, a month ago, 
for such an issue of the struggle which has kept the 
Churches in trouble the last three years. 


was a complete success. 


The anti- 


Kuyper faction was beaten on every point along the 
whole line, and the leader has a stronger grip on the 
The opponents of the Free 
Churches confidently expected that this Synod would 
usher in the period of disintegration, and lo! it is the 
beginning of a new era of better understanding and a 
clearer Calvinistic policy. The issues of the hour have 


situation than ever before. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


been met in a square and manly way,the sky has 
cleared, the future is brighter than ever. 

If we may judge from the tone of the Free Church 
press, the Synod has proved a success as complete as 
it was unexpected. 

WESTERN THEOLOGICAL Seminary, Hovianp, Micu. " 

TuHE outlook for the constitutional amendment to 
admit women to the Methodist General Conference is 
The vote of the fal! conferences 
shows 3,955 for and 1,587against the proposition. The 
affirmative vote lacks 201 of being three-fourths. Com- 
pared with the vote of last year there has been an in- 
crease of 1 in the affirmative and of 573 in the negative 
column. It is possible that the spring conferences will 
change the result, but hardly probable. Last spring 
their vote turned the scale against the admission of 


not very favorable. 


women. 


....The Salvation Army is about to try a new exper- 
iment in the San Ramon Valley, thirty or forty miles 
from San Francisco, for reclaiming convicts on their re- 
lease from prison. A ranch of some 300 acres has been 
given them by Mr. George S. Montgomery, and the plan 
is to make a place of refuge where the ex-convict can 
remain for a few months, until some practical mode of 
farming can be learned, or a Situation be provided. It 
is expected that life in this condition, intermediate be- 
tween prison and the outer world, will do much to re- 
form the criminals who otherwise might all too easily 
be seduced again by their former boon companions or 
the saloons. Already a fund has been started to supply 
a suit of clothing and transportation for all those who 
may secure good positions. Commander Booth-Tucker 
is to start a similar farm near this city for paupers as 
well as criminals. The land has already been acquired. 


....The plans for the celebration of the golden jubilee 
of Dr. Richard S. Storrs, as pastor of the Church of the 
Pilgrims in Brooklyn, have been completed, and include 
a variety of exercises of great interest. On Sunday 
morning, November 15th, Dr. Storrs will preach an 
anniversary sermon, and inthe evening there will be 
a jubilee praise service. The next day the Manhattan 
Association of Congregational Ministers will give hima 
dinner, at which there will be a presentation of a loving 
cup. On Tuesday the Hamilton Club of Brooklyn will 
give him a dinner, and Thursday there will bea general 
reception at the church. the 22d, will be 
Sunday-school day, the schools of the church and the 
Mission meeting in the afternoon. Monday, the 23d, 
Dr. Storrs will be the guest of the Congregational Club, 
and the next day, Tuesday, there will be a popular 
gathering at the Academy of Music in Brooklyn, with 
speeches by a number of Brooklyn’s best known citi- 
zens. 


Sunday, 


....Commander Ballington Booth when asked re- 
cently his opinion with regard to his methods of reach- 
ing the unchurched, said it wasa mistake to think of 
them as confined to the slums; that they includea great 
number of lawyers, physicians, business men, artists, 
and even former ministers; thousands and millions of 
them have never givena serious thought to religion. 
In the effort to reach these he said he would always 
scrupulously avoid sending to them any persons not 
qualified by actual touch with them and sympathy for 
them. He said there is incalculable harm done by send- 
ing among them people who have not a real, honest de- 
sire to help and bless and save them; ‘‘ the churchless 
must find in those who bring the Church to thema 
burning reality and sincere concern to help. Anything 
like patronage will be instantly resented and discarded 
by them.’’ Forthis organization and systematic effort 
is absolutely essential, and it must not be forgotten 
that to keep them is as essential as to reach them. 


....The eleventh annual Convention of the Brother- 
hood of St. Andrew, held recently in Pittsburg, was in- 
teresting, and indicated the growth and strength of the 
organization. The society now numbers 1,174 chap- 
ters, a gain of forty-nine in the past year. Six social 
assemblies have been formed, and the self-denial fund, 
amounting to $3,146, shows a substantial gain. The 
Boys’ Department has grown to 213 branches,and the S¢. 
Andrew's Cross has amonthly circulation of over 21,000, 
or nearly double the active membership. On the twelfth 
of June a formal organization of the society in the 
Church of England was effected, and a council of chap- 
ters in Jamaica is in affiliation with the American soci- 
ety. There were full discussions of various topics con- 
nected with the work of the society, and a number of 
addresses, among them a very interesting one by Bish- 
op Dowden, of Edinburgh, Scotland, and one by the 
Bishop of Niagara, who had come especially to look 
into the management of the society in this country, with 
the view of securing a similar organization in Canada. 


....The annual report of the American Seamen’s 
Friend Society has come with its usual record of excel- 
lent work done. Reference to it was made at the time 
of the annual meeting in May; but we are glad to call 
attention again to the excellent work of the Society, 
carried on not merely among the shipwrecked and des- 
titute, but among those who are in the daily service of 
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the merchant marine and the navy. Among the most 
useful methods employed is the loan library, of which, 
up to April 1st of this year, the Society had sent out r1o,- 
292, containing over 541,000 volumes. Including the 
first and later reshipments, these books have been ac- 
cessible to 391,038 seamen. The Society has also done 
excellent work by placing these libraries in 152 life- 
saving stations. They are furnished in many ways— 
by churches, Sunday-schools, societies of Christian En- 
deavor and other similar organizations, also by indi- 
viduals and bequests. There are fifteen domestic sta- 
tions along the Atlantic and Pacific Coasts; also nine- 
teen foreign stations in Europe and South America, 
and in India and Japan. 


....On Sunday last, President Hervey, of the Teach- 
ers’ College, assumed charge of the graded Sunday- 
school of the new Manhattan Congregational Church in 
this city. His first assistant is Mr. Pettyman, Principal 
of the Horace Mann School. Professor Viehl, of the 
Teachers’ College, takes charge of the music, and will 
manage achoir of boys. The school will have all classes 
from primary classes up to normal work as in secular 
education. The installation of Henry A. Stimson, D.D., 
as pastor, takes place on Monday evening, November 
gth. The address of welcome will be delivered by Dr. 
H. E. Cobb, of the Collegiate Reformed Church, of this 
city; the address of fellowship, by Dr. Richard S. Storrs, 
pastor of the Church of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn; the 
charge to the pastor by Dr. A. J. F. Behrends, of the 
Central Congregational Church, Brooklyn; the right 
hand of fellowship, by Dr. Lyman Abbott, of Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn, and the address to the people by Dr. 
Robert R. Meredith, of the Tompkins Avenue Congre- 
gational Church, Brooklyn. . The Rev. Anson P. Atter- 
bury, of the Park Presbyterian Church, of this city, a 
cousin of Dr. Stimson, will make the prayer. The ec- 
clesiastical Council will be held inthe afternoon of Mon- 
day. 


....The last Italian Evangelical Year Book gives the 
following statistics of the Protestant churches in Italy: 


The Waldensian Church has, in the Waldensian val- 
leys, 17 congregations with 22 pastors, a membership 
of 14,248,a good supply of schools, 4,864 day pupils 
and 3,695 Sunday scholars. It has also a theological 
seminary and college at Florence, a Latin school and a 
high school for girls. The contributions were 69,643 
lire for all church purposes. In other parts of Italy 
there are 44 Waldensian congregations, most of them 
having churches, parsonages and schoolhouses; also 
57 preaching places, with 43 pastors, and a membership 
of 5,018. There are 2,397 day school pupils, 368 evening 
school pupils and 3,119 in the Sunday-schools. This, 
however, does not measure the work of the Church, 
as 55,194 visitors have attended services. There are 
also five traveling missionaries employed in Italy, 
one pastor in Switzerland, two in South Africa and six 
in this country. The Evangelical Church of Italy, for- 
merly called the Free Church, reports 20 organizations, 
21 pastors, witha good supply of evangelists, Sunday- 
school workers, etc.; 1,59 CcCommunicant members, 
11,025 attendants on church services, 1,144 pupils in the 
day schools and 1,286 in the Sunday-schools. The the- 
ological seminary is closed for the present for lack of 
students. The Wesleyan Methodists have 36 church 
organizations with 21 pastors and 24 evangelists, 1,473 
communicants, 725 pupils in the day schools, 143 in the 
evening schools and gto in the Sunday-schools. The 
Methodist Episcopal body reports 28 congregations, 24 
pastors, 1,056 members and 469 catechumens; 534 pupils 
and 6 theological students. The Baptists also have 28 
congregations and 46 mission stations, with 32 pastors 
and evangelists, 1,150 members and 680 Sunday-school 
scholars. The Italian Old Catholics have 5 congrega- 
tions, each with a pastor, and 540 members. The total 
thus is 150 organized Protestant congregations, served 
by 138 pastors and 81 evangelists, with 25,074 members, 
t 880 catechumens and 9,692 Sunday-school scholars. 


Ministerial Register. 


ALLEMAN, H. C., Luth., Chambersburg, accepts call 
to Gettysburg, Penn. 

BAUDISH, G. C., Bapt., Clifford, Penn., accepts call to 
Beaufort, S. C. 

CRAWFORD, Rosert, Cong., Deerfield, Mass., died Octo- 
ber 28th, aged 92. 

DRUMM, Tuomas, Prot. Epis., New York, died October 
26th, aged 73. 

HOLTER, F., Luth., Scranton, Penn., accepts callto Jersey 
City, N. J 

LOWRY, Puitip, Meth:, Helena, Mont., died October 
16th, aged 38. 

MARLING, A. W., Presb., Missionary, Gaboon, West 
Africa, died October 12th. 

McALLISTER, James, Cong., Minneapolis, accepts call to 
Alpena, Mich. 

MECHLIN, G. W., Presb., Kittanning, Penn., died Octo- 
ber 18th, aged 71. 

MEGATHLIN, Henry G., Cong., Norwich, accepts call to 
Fall River, Mass. 

MITCHELL, Wa ter, Cong., Madison, accepts call Utica 
N.Y. 


PARDEE, Cuartes L., Prot. Epis.. Kittanning, Penn., 
accepts call to South Orange, N. J. 

PENICK, The Rt. Rev. Dr., Prot. Epis., accepts call to 
Richmond, Va. 

REED, N. A., Bapt., Minneapolis, Minn., died October 
22d, aged &1. 

TUTTLE, Joun E.,Cong., Amherst, accepts call toWorces- 
ter, Mass. 

WEISLEY, J. A., Presb., Avoca, accepts call to Tyrone, 
Penn. 

WELLS, Crayton B., Cong., Denver, Col., accepts call to 
Lincoln, Neb. 

YOUNG, James C., Cong., New Sharon, accepts call to 
Andover, Me. 
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Literature. 
A New Field for Missionary Work.* 


THE last volume published of Zhe Transactions of 
the Asiatic Society of Japan is in interest fully up to 
its predecessors. The twenty-three volumes form a 
library indispensable to the student of the far East 
and rich in treasures historical, philological, theolog- 
ical, philosophical and literary. Here the ancient 
religion of the Japanese, Shinto, yielded up its mys- 
tery; and here the early history of the Empire was 
told. The Ainu faith, language and customs, the 
kinship of Korean and Japanese, the intricacies of 
the Japanese law, the wonders of Japanese ontology, 
the secrets of Japanese Buddhism, were first exploited 
here. 

And among the workers and officers are the names 
of almost every student of note in the foreign colony 
of Japan—missionaries, members of legations, pro- 
fessors in the Imperial University, travelers, naval 
officers, and scientists who pursue their investigations 
for the mere love of it. From the missionary ranks 
are names like Hepburn, S. R. Brown and Greene; 
from the diplomatic service, Sir Harry Parkes and 
Sir Ernest Satow; from the University, Professors 
Divers, Murray, Griffis; from the great schools, Pro- 
fessors Wigmore, Droppers; and from the ranks of 
travelers, Percival Lowell, besides a host of others 
as distinguished as these, whose names are chosen at 
random as they chance to occur to memory. 

If the Zransactions look somewhat formidable at 
times, with their quotations from the original Chinese, 
Japanese, Korean, Ainu or Luchuan, as the case may 
be, and their scientific formule and lists, we yet can 
find very much that rewards even the unscientific 
reader who prefers the pathways of knowledge well 
trimmed and smoothed. 

Volume XXIII has its chief interest for such read- 
ers in an admirable description of ‘‘The Japanese 
Landscape,’’ by Clay MacCauley, A.M. Dr. Greene 
describes the new sect ‘‘ Ten-ri-kyo,’’ but the place of 
honor is easily Prof. B. H. Chamberlain’s. To all his 
other services he has added this, a description of the 
people and language of Luchu. As this little land has 
never been made known fully to the West, and as no 
missionary suciety has yet included it in its field of 
operations, we venture to summarize some of the con- 
clusions reached. 

Luchu is the series of islands which stretches from 
the southwest of Japan toward the northeast of For- 
mosa, comprising, say 1,800 square miles and con- 
taining from 30,000 to 50,000 people. 

Whence the Luchuans came none knows. Mr. 
Chamberlain proves their original identity with the 
Japanese, but that pushes the mystery only one step 
further back. 

From the earliest times they have occupied their 
present home and have wrought out their own des- 
tiny. The little kingdom was long independent, but 
in the fifteenth century China laid claim to it; and in 
the seventeenth century a Japanese noble, the Lord of 
Satsuma, conquered it. -Thenceforth it owed a nom- 
inal allegiance to both empires, but was left as free as 
before in its domestic government. In 1879 the Jap- 
anese brought this to an end, carried the king to 
Tokio and made over the kingdom into a province. 

In so secluded a portion of the earth we naturally 
expect strange customs, and we are not disappointed. 
We have room for only two or three. 

The tombs first attract the traveler’s notice. They 
are so large and so brightly white and so scattered 
over the land broadcast, instead of being collected in 
cemeteries, that they are seen before the dwellings of 
the living. ‘* When a Luchuan dies a mosquito net 
is hung over the body and curtains are drawn all 
around so that none may see in.’’ Relatives and 
friends and professional mourners stand guard. The 
latter are proficient in an art ‘‘ most difficult of ac- 
quirement, and most highly prized,” viz., weeping 
through the nose. The coffin is left in the vault for 
two years. Inthe third year the relatives assemble 
again and ‘‘the nearest of kin washes the bones 
which are deposited in urns,” the remains of married 
couples in the same large urn. 

The wedding is stranger still; altogether unique in 
some of its ways, one would hope. The bride goes 
to the man’s house at one or two o'clock in the 
morning, escorted by her relatives. She and the 
bridegroom exchange cups of rice beer, and then she 
is led at once home again. Three nights this is re- 








*Tue Transactions oF THE ASIATIC SocieTy oF JAPAN. Vol. 
XXIII, with Supplement. From the Librarian of the Society, Tokio, 
Japan. Vol. XXIII, $2.00; Supplement, $2.50, silver. 
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peated, ‘‘after which she remains three days with her 
parents, while the bridegroom is carried off by his 
friends to an inn where they hold high revel.” Thus 
he proves his independence, and she is taught to feel 
no jealousy. After this strange wedding journey the 
bridegroom goes home, and the bride joins him there 
for another period of three days, when she returns to 
her parents’ home once more. Thither he follows 
her. 

‘«Her relatives await his arrival with a pestle, painted 
and ornamented to represent a horse, on which he rides 
in, while all the boys of the neighborhood greet his ad- 
vent with drums, tomtoms, and anything that will make 
a noise. A grand family feast then takes place, after 
whichthe happy couple return home, and the long 
wedding ceremonies are at last concluded.” 


Ladies are strictly secluded, but the common women 
share in all the labors of the men. There is no ex- 
treme poverty and no luxury. Sweet potatoes and 
sago are the staple articles of diet, with pork for the 
well-to-do. Indeed, every family is obliged by law to 
keep four pigs, ‘‘a luxury to the rich, a source of 
income to the poor.’’ The pigs are sheltered in coral 
sties, the cheapest material in a land that itself is but 
a coral reef. 

There are few priests, and their only public func- 
tion ‘‘ seems to be to assist at funerals.”” The people 
are not religiously inclined. This indifference is 
ascribed to the prevalence of Confucian teaching, for 
‘‘there lies upon the surface a veneer of Chinese in- 
fluence thicker than any that ever existed in Japan.” 
This influence is shown in their polity ‘‘ with its ex- 
altation of the literary, and its depression of the mili- 
tary element,’’ in the form of the tombs, the use of 
the Chinese calendar, the fondness for pork, the un- 
tidiness of the dwellings, and the prevalent distaste 
for the bath. 

Long ago there were wars, but peace has prevailed 
during many generations. The people have had no 
weapons for three centuries. The officials wore 
neither sword nor dirk. The government was patri- 
archal and purely civil. There is almost nocrime, petty 
theft only being at all common. The people do no 
violence to each other nor to themselves—there is no 
suicide. In spite of poor fare and hard work Profes- 
sor Chamberlain saw no beggar during his stay. 
‘«Many of the older men in particular have an expres- 
sion of face which is half winning, half pathetic in its 
gentleness.’’ 

In praise of the perfect manner in which all official 
rites were performed, a Chinese emperor once named 
Luchu the ‘‘ Land of Propriety”; and our author ap- 
proves the title: 

‘In fact, Luchu, in spite of some disagreeable stains 
upon its moral character, was and is truly ‘the Land 
of Propriety’ in certain fundamental respects—a land 
of curteousness, and peace, and good order, and docil- 
ity to the powers that be.” 

Overshadowed by the literature of China, Luchu 
has only dramas, short pozms and proverbs of its 
own; and these are ‘‘almost exclusively oral and 
quite local.” The poems are single stanzas of four 
lines, with syllables 8, 8, 8,6. There is no rhyme, 
and long syllables, some of them portentously long, 
count only the same as short. The proverbs are like 
the common-sense wisdom of all nations: ‘It is the 
patient man catches the big fish’; ‘‘ Talk of to-mor- 
row and the very devils will laugh”; ‘‘ When lifting 
your hand, keep your temper down’’; ‘‘If the hawk 
dances, the crow will dance too.”’ 

In the speech of the learned there is a thick deposit 
of Chinese words, but the language itself is first 
cousin to the Japanese. 

‘The scheme of this small language family would 
seem to arrange itself as follows, the hypothetical mem- 
bers being printed in italics: 


Parent Language 

Archaic Luchuan Archaic Japanese 

Modern Luchuan Modern Japanese 
To these should be added the languages, ancient and 
modern, of Miyako-jima and the other islands between 
Great Luchu and Formosa. These little-known islands 
preserved their independence down to the fourteenth 
century, and their speech is said to diverge as markedly 
from Luchuan as Luchuan does from Japanese.” 

Part of the vocabulary is so like the Japanese that 
one might regard Luchuan as a mere dialect, where 
the o's are turned into w’s, and the e's into z’s. To 
confirm this view there are numbers of absolutely 
identical words. ‘‘ But, on the other hand, there is 
‘quite simple, ordinary Luchuan,’ which, if it be set 
before ‘the most learned Japanese specialist,’ he will 
not obtain even a glimmer of what is meant.” , 

The two grammars show substantial agreemen_ 
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both in accidence and syntax—‘‘ an agreement as com- 
plete as that subsisting between Spanish and Italian, 
together with well marked differences of detail.”’ 


‘* Japanese has apparently remained truer to the hy- 
pothetical common ancestor in some points, Luchuan in 
others; Luchuan being in several particulars a more 
faithful representative even of archaic Japanese itself 
than modern Japanese is. This is specially noticeable 
in the conjugation of the verbs.” 

On the mainland only the Korean is kindred to 
the Japanese, with a similarity of grammatical con- 
struction and not of vocabulary, but no other even 
remote relatives are known; ‘‘inall other directions, 
whether westward in China, southward in Formosa 
and the isles of the Pacific, or eastward on the 
American coast, not only the vocabulary but the 
grammatical construction proceeded on altogether 
alien lines.”’ 

Professor Chamberlain sums up the evidence as to 
the Japanese as follows: 


‘*Does not the sisterly relationship of Japanese to 
Luchuan prove, once for all, that Japanese is the lan- 
guage of the last invadersof Japan? . . My belief 
is that legend points true for once in making Jimmo 
Tenno, the first ‘earthly Emperor’ of Japan, begin his 
career in the extreme west of the country and thence 
fight his way eastward. A glance at the map shows 
Kyushu to be the portion of Japan nearest to the 
mainland of Asia—Kyushu, with little Tsushima as 
at convenient stepping stone. By this easy route we 
may imagine the conquering race to have entered the 
country at some date previous to the third century of 
the Christian era; for the geographical and other 
names mentioned by the Chinese historians of that cen- 
tury have an unmistakably Japanese ring. From 
Kyushu the invaders would have pressed toward East 
and North exterminating some tribes of aborigines and 
incorporating others, as legend asserts to have been the 
case. This process which, by the eighth century after 
Christ, carried Japanese colonization up to about the 
fortieth parallel of latitude, is still going on; for Yezo 
is only now beginning to fill up with Japanese, and the 
aborigines there still form a considerable factor in the 
population. ° 

‘* Now is it not intrinsically probable that while the 
main body of invaders moved northeast in the general 
direction of the land, a few stragglers, laggards or 
weaklings should have wandered south, driven perhaps 
by defeat in internecine strife to take refuge in the lit- 
tle southern archipelago, whose islets stretch like the 
rung of a ladder the whole way from the Gulf of Kago- 
shima to what is now known as Great Luchu. History 
tells us of the arrival of such refugees during the Mid- 
dle Ages. Why should not the same thing have oc- 
curred at an earlier date? Racial and linguistic , affini- 
ties would thus find a very similar explanation, while 
the distance in time and space amply accounts for the 
existing differences.”’ 


An Armful of Little Books. 


Essay writing is quite the opposite of dramatic com- 
position; the essayist must have absolute vision of his 
own individual wisdom; but he must not let it master 
him so as to crowd his personal follies quite off the 
scene. A smack of the unwise man often gives to great 
thoughts just that gust of human authority which binds 
genius close to us; and we have sometimes thought that, 
for this very reason, the lyrical poet is greater than the 
dramatist. He gives us himself, while the dramatic 
poet at best projects but an imagined personage. Cer- 
tainly the essayist must have this gift of self-revelation 
in the highest degree, and the light hand and the ready 
word, and the perfection of phrasecraft; but, alas! he 
must also have something to say beyond himself. So 
much we wenture to write offhand in anticipation of 
what we may find in the armful of little books of essays 
now demanding attention. The first volume we pick up 
is prettily bound in green and gray and gold and has for 
its title LITERARY LANDMARKS OF VENICE, dy Lawrence 
Hutton. (New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.00.) It 
is small, scant 63 pages, but, like everything written by 
Mr. Hutton, each page counts for itself in lines of dis- 
tinction and interest. 
biographical and descriptive thumbnail sketches, it very 
forcibly represents what now passes for an essay. Ven- 
ice gleams in every word, yet there is very little of Ven- 
ice in the writing; and we somehow catch as we run and 
read fine glimpses of many literary women and men who 
first or last, have made the city of canals a milepost in 
life. Mr. Hutton has the art of sifting his mate- 
rials down to just what he needs, and he has 
a charming style, just as distant from Mon- 
taigne’s as New York is from Perigord, and yet 
charming we say—just bookish enough and just scrap- 
py enough for the stuff it presents. A sentence telis 
much, as he manages phrasing, so that of the archi- 
tectural landmarks of Venice and of the human celeb- 
rities connected with them from Marco Poloto Robert 
Browning and Mr. Howells we have a sharp, clear 
sketch very pleasantly colored. Next come two vol- 


Perhaps, asa mosaic of literary, 
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umes of Alphonse Daudet’s writings translated by 
Laura Ensor, Tuirty YEARS OF Paris and RECOLLEC- 
TIONS OF A LITERARY MAN. (New York: Macmillan & 
Co. $1.00 each.) Daudet is a prose-poet, as the word 
goes; and we read him with constant doubt, wondering 
just-how much of what he gives us is fact and how much 
fancy. The present translator has done her work re- 
markably well. Of course the Daudet essence cannot 
be wholly blown over into English; but we get a good 
deal of it. Many of these sketches rise very near the 
level of first-class light literature. They tell something, 
and tell it well, with a personal dash all through and a 
French flavor of art, life and letters. Here is Paris 
with a Provencal wind flurrying in its streets and a 
babble of Bohemians in its restaurants. Turning from 
these fascinating pages, we take up PROSE FANCIES, by 
Richard Le Gailienne (Herbert S. Stone & Co., Chicago, 
$1.25) which is a book gotten upin excellent style of 
workmanship from cover tocover. As for its literary 
contents, we feel their want of substance in lifting the 
volume. Two hundred and one pages, and just a 
feather’s weight all told. Mr. Le Gallienne’s diction 
runs smartly along, like clear water trickling downhill, 
with some sort of lulling noise. Once ina while out 
flips a spray of wit or a tiny spurt of humor; but forthe 
most part it is but clear whey when we catch it, faintly 
sweet, like baby milk. We taste it and smile, drink off 
atiny glass, look silly and pleased. Another glass, 
thank you. But whatisit made of? And what isit good 
for? Then here is a tiny volume, A CATHEDRAL PIL- 
GRIMAGE, by Julia C. R. Dorr (New York, Macmillan & 
Co., 75 cents), which is a woman’s book, pure and sim- 
ple, worthy of a pleasant welcome as such. Mrs. Dorr 
writes fluently and well, with sentiments sliding off her 
pen-nib atevery down stroke. She uses a many-colored 
ink, and her pages are gorgeous; yet we mean this for 
praise, and we have keenly enjoyed her descriptive 
passages, more as reflections of genuine feeling than as 
literature. By the way, we are atrifle tired of litera- 
ture e¢ preterea nihil, literature without feeling, and we 
thank Mrs. Dorr for her delightful little book; and 
turning from it to another woman’s work, quite as good 
in a different way, we find WITH My NEIGHBORS, dy Mar- 
garet E. Sangster (New York, Harper & Brothers, $1.25), 
so readable and so true that we wonder what the essay 
might at last come to were thinking women much en- 
couraged to write it. Mrs. Sangster is serious with her 
pen, but she stops short of the preaching we naturally 
dread when a writer turns teacher. Her sketckes are 
slight, tender, helpful to both mind and heart, and 
wholesomely encouraging to right thinking and right 
living. Girls may read them and absorb from thema 
large nourishment for good character. Women’s clubs 
may take them in hand for profitable discussion, and 
even men might find much worth consideration in their 
gentle suggestions. 

If this scant armful of little books has not revealed a 
new Sainte-Beuve, if we have looked in vain for the es- 
say as Lamb wrote it, and have not caught a single 
breath of Lowell’s spices or of De Quincey’s wonder- 
work, we have at least perused some excellent pages of 
light writing. 





Recent Fiction. 


WitHout Sin, A Nove. By Martin J. Pritchard. 
(Chicago: Herbert S. Stone & Co. $1.25.) It is easy 
to see that the novelist’s vocation, regarded as a means 
of getting a livelihood, is becoming more and more pre- 
carious. The exigencies of the literary life are ex- 
tremely trying, and competition has become so sharp and 
so manifold that writers of fiction are driven to their 
wit’s end for something unhackneyed with which to 
tickle the jaded taste of readers. The novel now in 
hand is anextreme and preposterous example; its au- 
thor has made a most violent dash at the goal of noto- 
riety. We have never read a more daring, nay reckless, 
piece of impious fiction; nor can we readily recall any 
recent fiction better written. It seems a shame that 
rare talent and refined literary charm should be wasted 
upon a story of a disgusting and degrading, not tosay 
blasphemous, nature. 

Mopsy. Sy Kate Tannatt Woods. (Boston: Lothrop 
Publishing Co. $1.25.) Readers who are tired of 
stories overloaded with questionable scenes and inci- 
dents and saturated with inuendo of unspeakable social 
and mora! depravity, may turn to this old-fashioned 
romance of domestic trials and struggles and find a 
breathing space. Here virtue gets its reward; here 
the deserving poor finally come to peace and plenty; 
and those who have done good are at length given the 
sweet comfort of finding the bread, that they cast forth 
upon the waters, returning to them liberally buttered 
and heaped with rich jam. It is a story from which 
young readers will, at least, draw a smack of opti- 
mism. 

Macmillan & Company’s edition of Honoré de Balzac’s 
novels, under the editorship of Mr. George Saintsbury, 
is progressing rapidly. We have before us MODESTE 
MIGNON and CSAR BIROTTEAU, the former translated 
by Ellen Marriage and the latter by Clara Bell. Mr. 


Saintsbury’s critical prefaces continue to be almost the 
perfection of crisp and luminous comment, 


Balzac will 
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probably never be better translated into English, cer- 
tainly he never has been. We have also received THE 
Lesser BOURGEOISIE in Roberts Brothers’ excellent 
edition of Balzac, translated by Catherine Prescott 
Wormeley. Each edition is sold at $1.50 the volume. 

The American Publishers’ Corporation is issuing an 
edition of Herman Melville’s romances. We have be- 
fore us OMOO, THE WHITE JACKET, AND Mosy Dick, 
These appear in the ‘‘ Belgravia Series” at fifty cents 
the volume. Melville lacked something of being a pop- 
ular writer. He was, perhaps, too diffuse and too much 
interested in unimportant details; but his stories show 
genius of a rare sort, and a literary charm hangs upon 
almost every page. These romances will well repay 
perusal. 

For want of space to give more extended notices, we 
here mention, with but a few words for each, some of 
the best of recent minor novels and stories: MARRED 
IN THE MAKING, 6y H. W. Shrewsbury (Boston, A. I. 
Bradley & Co., $1.00), is a story with a moral and reli- 
gious purpose plainly presented and worked out with 
considerable show of touching sentiment. THE 
STRANGE SCHEMES OF RANDOLPH MASON, by Melville 
Davisson Post(New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $1.00), 
gives a disagreeable picture, rather strongly drawn, of 
a lawyer who showed his clients:‘the way by which they 
could do all manner of dishonesty and yet keep clear of 
legal punishment. A MASTER OF FORTUNE, dy 
Julian Sturgis (New York, Frederick A. Stokes Co., 
75 cents), willserve to pass overa dull hour. It isa 
story wherein a young fellow runs away from an in- 
heritance in London, and makes a fortune of his own 
by mining in America. In the meantimea girl, whom 
he befriended with money before his departure, has 
speculated most successfully, and when he returns to 
London he finds her and joins her in some daring op- 
erations. Inthe end the twain seem to be masters of 
fortune.———-A_ Lover IN Homespun, by F. Clifford 
Smith (Philadelphia, Henry Altemus), is a book of sim- 
ple and pleasant short stories, with considerable clever- 
ness shown in their offhand character sketches and 
bits of local, especially Canadian coloring. A VAN- 
ISHED HAND, dy Sarah Doudney (Boston, A. I. Brad- 
ley, $1.00), will please readers who like milk-and- 
cider fiction of the lightest and sweetest sort. 
TYNE FOLK, dy Joseph Parker (New York, Fleming H. 
Revell Company, 75 cents), contains some sketches of 
Tyneside village characters, drawn with a free hand 
and with an eye to the religious side of the subjects 
chosen as models. Itisa very readable little book. 
THE THIRD VOLUME, dy Fergus Hume (New York, The 
Cassell Publishing €o., 50 cents), appears as No. 20 in 
the ‘‘Union Square Library” series. It is one of the 
best stories yet written by the popular author of ‘‘ The 
Mystery of a Hansom Cab.”’ THE Base, B.A., dy 
Edward F. Benson(New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
$1.00), is a slangy, silly, absurd college story in which 
the English ‘‘ frivolous youth "’ is caricatured with evi- 
dent gusto. It is too insipid to have much effect; but 
we have smiled, half ashamed to be amused, almost 
continuously while reading it. EUNICE QUINCE, dy 
Dane Conyngham (New York, American Publishers’ Cor- 
poration, 50 cents), is a New England romance very 
agreeably told for the delectation of not over-fastidious 
readers, who do not mind the smell of a dye factory 
while taking their lessons in manners and morals. A 
mild effort at sociology gives the book a trite effect. 

THE NOVELS OF IVAN TURGENEV: VIRGIN SOIL. 7rans- 
lated by Constance Garnett. (New York: Macmillan & 
Co. 2vols., $1.25 each.) This is an excellent edition, 
with a striking introductory essay by Edward Garnett, 
which essay is, indeed, the only feature of the publica- 
tion demanding especial attention. To an intelligent 
American, well versed in his own country’s history, 
aspirations and literature, it must always be a matter 
of both wonder and amusement to find learned and (in 
most matters) clear-headed Britons actually setting 
Walt Whitman up asa great representative American 
poet. Mr. Garnett quotes Whitman in the way of in- 
sisting that the Russian nihilists are close of kin to 
American freemen, and that Liberty, with a big L, has 
been greatly aided by the treasonable and murderous 
plottings of anarchists and regicides. American states- 
men, American business men and American men of the 
world in the best sense, do not regard Whitman as in 
the least representative of them or of the great intelli- 
gent masses of practical, wide-awake Americans. 

Soap BusbLes. By Max Nordau. Translated by Mary 
J. Safford. (New York: F. Tennyson Neely. $5.00.) 
In a dazzling red binding ornamented with gold pop- 
pies growing on funereal stems with black leaves, this 
bundle of almost childish anecdotes and stories will 
find its public, no doubt. We cannot, however, under- 
stand how a writer not wholly reckless of his standing 
in letters could bear to make such a book. It is a piece 
of folly too commonplace and silly for dignified notice. 
Surely we have enough fairly good literature of our 
own going to waste; why translate the very poorest 
stuff that we can find in German and French trash- 
heaps? 

THE HATHAWAYs’ SIsTERS. By Anne Kendrick Bene- 
dict. (Philadelphia: The Baptist Publication Society. 
75 cents.) For young people whose parents and guar- 
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dians think it best to give them fiction of a religious 
sort, this story will be of the best. It is just suited to 
the purpose in hand. Well written, simple, sufficiently 
interesting and faithful toits aim, it quite fills the meas- 
ure of aright good goody-goody story. As such we 
heartily recommend it. 





THE PITH OF ASTRONOMY. Without Mathematics. By 
Samuel G. Bayne with Illustrations. (Harper & 
Brothers. $1,00.) 

As stated by the author in his sub-title this handy and 
attractive little volume is designed to present in a pop- 
ular form, easily intelligible to all intelligent readers, 
the ‘‘ latest facts and figures as developed by the giant 
telescopes.’’ The book is compiled for the benefit of 
those who know very little of astronomy, and attempts 
nothing that should not be within reach of an ordinary 
reader. We believe that the author might have as- 
sumed more than he has for his readers and ventured 
into a larger illustration of the mechanism of the heav- 
ens by the aid of diagrams. The illustrations intro- 
duced by him apply in general to the picturesque points 
or facts of the science. Beginning with our own solar 
system, the author works his way out to its extreme 
confines around Uranus and then, using the comets, 
asteroids and shooting stars to conduct him over the 
gulf, passes into cosmic space to explain ina brief and 
luminous method what we know of the constellations, 
the fixed stars, the nebula, the milky way and double 
or multiple stars. The abstruse and difficult elements 
of the subject are wholly avoided. A little theoretic 
astronomy is introduced, perhaps enough to whet curi- 
osity, and give some glimpse of the subject. We note, 
for example, that room is found for some mention of 
Professor Lockyer’s novel speculation that the first 
stage in the development of cosmical bodies is not, as 
has been generally assumed since Laplace, a mass 
of hot vapor, but a swarm of cold meteorites, which 
might be suddenly developed into a hot and gaseous 
condition in collision with each other. We note occa- 
sional slips as, for example, the statement:on page 98 
that, ‘‘ Vegacan always be seen on a clear night,’’ or 
the statement that the star Groombridge in the 
Great Bear has a_ speed which has led astron- 
omers to believe that it is propelled ‘‘by some 
power from another universe, and is simply a visitor 
passing through our skies.’’ The velocity of Groom- 
bridge is, we believe, about twelve times that of 61 
Cygni, which was long held to have the highest known 
velocity of the fixed stars; but there is nothing inthe mere 
fact of an incommensurable velocity to suggest either 
a different force to develop it or the curiously grotesque 
hypothesis of a ‘‘ visitor from another universe.” 


AFTER COLLEGE, WHAT? FOR GIRLS. By Helen Ekin 
Starrett. (Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 35 cents.) 

Mrs. Starrett is at the head of a large and successful 
classical school for girls, and what she has written on 
the practical subject announced in the title of this little 
book comes from one who has had to answer the ques- 
tion for hundreds of young graduates to whom it was 
the burning problem of life. Her little book is full of 
the wisdom of experience and of a hard sense which 
will have weight with her readers, and in a way doa 
great deal of good. It is, however, open to the ques- 
tion whether it does not take it too much for granted 
that every college girl is happy only as she finds her 
snug harbor in a career of some kind, rather than in 
the home life and duty which will fall to most of them. 
Nor are the author’s views as to money altogether to 
be commended. THE PatTHs oF Duty. COUNSELS 
TO YouNG MEN. By Dean Farrar. (Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co. 35 cents.) The best, most readable, 
spicy and altogether inimitable piece of good talk ad- 
dressed to young men that has been put into print for 
many a year. THE GOLDEN RULE IN BusinEss. By 
Charles F. Dole. This is also published by the Crowells 
(35 cents) in the neat and appropriate white covered 
numbers which contain their series on the conduct of 
life. Mr.Dole calls for something more than cold honesty. 
He affirms that the foundation of the social character 
in man is the Golden Rule. We do not believe there 
are as many or as serious limitations as he finds to the 
rule that ‘‘ Honesty is the best policy,’ unless when 
that rule is interpreted on a line of individual selfish- 
ness. Asa social rule, a rule of success in society, it is 
true. It is the rule for the whole,and for the individual 
as identified with the whole. The weakness of the 
book is that it does not make this point as clearly as it 
should. With the author’s general position that busi- 
ness is to be moralized bythe law of love and not 
dominated by individual interest and policy we heartily 
agree. THE Happy Lire. By Charles W. Eliot, 
President of Harvard (same publishers and price), is a 
lucid, luminous and felicitous discussion of life on the 
higher and the lower plane. It is clean-cut in style, 
written in strong, direct, nervous English. It asserts the 
identity of this-world and other-wofld ethics and 
that we have the rule for the conduct of life 
in both relations in the ‘‘Christian Gospel.” 
THE STorY OF A Busy Lire. Recollections of Mrs. 
George A. Paull. Edited by J. R. Miller, D.D. (Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Co. $1.00.) We know Mrs. Paull only as 
this most attractive volume has introduced her to us; 
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but we can promise its readers a treat in 
advance. The story is told with great 
simplicity, and is constructed through- 
out of the simplest elements, brought 
together into a life of high purpose, 
purity and dignity, and composing a char- 
acter which it is a benediction to come 
in contact with. HEAVEN EVERY 
Day; OR, COMMON-SENSE CHRISTIANITY. 
By Theodore F. Seward, author of ‘‘ The 
School of Life,’’ etc. (Thomas Whittaker. 
so cents.) The author follows, in this 
little book, a hard and fast line of reason- 
ing, which is neither elastic nor flexible 
enough for the ‘complex relations of 
human life and duty, and does not leave 
him free toescape from the extrava- 
gances of the faith-cure, mental healing, 
‘‘Christian Science,’’ and similar not 
harmless vagaries. 





ALBRECHT RITSCHL’s Leben dargestellt. 
Von Professor Dr. Otto Ritschl. 2 
vols., 1896. Leipzig: Mohr. Vol. I, 
pp. vii, 456; Vol. II, pp. vi, 544. Price, 
22 marks. 8vo. 

Only in exceptional cases does the in- 
terest in a theological biography tran- 
scend local and national limitations and 
appeal toan international audience. This 
exceptional case we have here in the life 
and theological development of the late 

Professor Ritschl, of the University of 

G6ttingen. Without doubt he was the 

most influential scholar in the depart- 

ment of systematic thought since the 
days of Schleiermacher, and since the 
time of the great Berlin dogmatician has 
been the only theologian who has been 
able to ‘‘ makea school,” as the Germans 
say—t. e., been able to establish a school 
of enthusiastic followers. The only other 
man in the last seventy-five years who 
could, in Germany at least, lay claim to 
this distinction, besides the two mention- 
ed, would be von Hofmann, of Erlangen, 
the father of the ‘‘ Erlangen,”’ or ortho- 
dox and conservative school of theology. 

Ritschl, however, is the spiritual progen- 

itor of the modern school of liberal the- 

ological thought, not only in the Father- 
land, but also of French and German 

Switzerland, and practically of England, 

Holland and North America. Even Scan- 

dinavia has not been able to withstand 

the influence of the ‘‘ anti-metaphysical” 
tenets of the Ritschl scheme, which is so 
popular in Germany and elsewhere, prob- 
ably for this reason, that it denies the 
importance of thetechnical,literal ‘‘facts”’ 
of revelation, but claims notwithstand- 
ing that, the religious values of this 
historic revelation are not lost. The fact 
of the matter is that the Ritschl the- 
ology is the ‘‘new theology” of Ger- 
many and seems destined to become such 
elsewhere too, The origin, genesis and 
development of this theological system is 
in these two volumes made a matter of 
great prominence. As far as external 
ups and downs are concerned the life of 
Ritschl was singularly uneventful. His 
career was that of the average German 
university professor, absorbed in his 
work, both in the lecture room and at his 
writing table. A great part of these two 
large volumes are devoted to extracts 
from Ritschl’s works, especially from the 
classical three volume series on ‘‘Redemp- 
tionand Atonement” (‘‘Rechtfertigung und 
Verséhnung’’), the foundation work of the 
new school. In this respect it isa philo- 
sophical biography and not a mere narra- 
tion of the author’s life. In this way 
too the biography serves admirably 
the interests of the international audi- 
ence to which it is addressed and who 
will naturally feel more interested in the 
ideas of the great savant than in the per- 
sonalia of the subject. The author is the 
son of Ritschl, himself now a theological 

Professor, and it can be truthfully said 

that the historian has not been absorbed 

by the filial devotion of the writer. In 
other words, the biography is eminently 
just and fair, not suppressing criticism 

0: the system with which the subject’s life 

was so closely identified or even of what 

seemed to be weaknesses in the charac- 
ter, methods and manners of the subject. 

The biography is a solid production of 

modern theological literature and contains 

a wealth of material of singular impor- 








tance for the study of the trend,tendency 
and character, especially of the more 
liberal type of the theological thought of 
the age. 


Among geed religious beeks te which 
only brief mention can be given we name 
SHADOW AND SuBsTANCE. By the Rev. 
George C. Needham. (American Baptist 
Publication Society, Philadelphia. 75 
cents.) This volume is an exposition of 
the types of Scripture, particularly of 
the Tabernacle types. It is to be com- 
mended as areturn with the lights of 
modern criticism to aid himto a topic 
which has lately been much neglected. 
THE CREED AND THE PRAYER. Sy 
J. Wesley Johnston, D.D. Introduction 
by William V. Kelley, D.D. (Eaton & 
Mains. $1.20.) A series of expository 
discourses on the Apostles’ Creed and 
the Lord’s Prayer. NATURE AND 
Curist. A REVELATION OF THE UNSEEN. 
By Joseph Agar Beet, D.D. (Eaton & 
Mains. 75 cents.) This volume contains 
a series of lectures delivered at the 
Ocean Grove Summer School of Theol- 
ogy, the past summer. They are a re- 
markably thoughtful, sensible and valu- 
able review of the claims of the Gos- 
pel to be a supernatural system. 
The work is done for general read- 
ers and deals with the difficulties which 
are likely to affect their minds. 
PLATFORM PEARLS FOR TEMPERANCE 
WORKERS AND OTHER REFORMERS. Com- 
piled by Lilian M. Heath. (Funk & Wag- 
nalls Company. 75 cents.) A collection 
of Recitations and other Selections for 
Entertainments and Public Meetings; 
especially adapted for Christian Endeav- 
or Societies, Prohibition Clubs, Loyal 
Temperance Legions, Women’s Temper- 
ance Unions, and all occasions of this 
nature. THE NORTHFIELD YEAR- 
BooK FOR EACH NEW Day. Selected and 
Arranged by Delevan L. Pierson. Ilus- 
trated by Mary A. Lathbury. (Fleming H. 
Revel Company. $1.25.) There is far 
more of nourishing food for life’s jour- 
ney in this daily manual than we usually 
find. It is composed, for the most part, of 
the utterances of living Christians of the 
Church Militant, such as gatherin North- 
field and have the power of that kind 
of kindling utterance which has been 
found useful in stimulating the Church. 
THE WorRLD BEAUTIFUL. By Lilian 
Whiting. (Roberts Brothers, Boston. 
$1.00.) Nothing better need be said of 
this seocnd series than that it is worthy 
of the first. The topics discussed in it 
are not the chips left over from the pre- 
vious work, but the deeper subjects that 
lie below the line of average soundings. 
SOME MODERN SUBSTITUTES FOR 
CHRISTIANITY. By George Wolfe Shinn, 
D.D., Rector of Grace Church, Newton, 
Mass. (Thomas Whittaker. 50 cents.) 
The point made in this little volume is 
one of the most serious importance. In 
brief, summary terms the author states 
the claim of the leading systems, which 
are now rising into notice as substitutes 
for Christianity—Theosophy, Christian 
Science, Spiritualism, Socialism and Ag- 
nosticism, and shows in equally brief 
terms what he lost in abandoning 
Christianity for any one of them. 
THE CHURCH’S ONE FOUNDATION, 
and Other Sermons. By the Rev. B. F. 
Barrett. (Swedenborg Publishing Asso- 
ciation, Germantown, Penn. 75 cents.) 
These sermons will appeal to a wider 
company of readers outside of the New 
Church to whose ministry the author be- 
longed. They are gentle and catholic in 
spirit, take a strong hold on the reader’s 
conscience, and in his relations to present 
duty, and are composed in an attractive 
literary style. THE SECRET OF GUID- 
ANCE. By the Rev. F. B. Meyer. (Flem- 
ing H. Revell Company. 5o0cents.) This 
is a companion volume to ‘Light on 
Life’s Duties,” by thesameauthor. This 
is a very whole-hearted book of practical 
counsels and guidance. It is designed 
for readers who are ready to join in 
whole-hearted service. WoRKING 
FOR Jesus. Bythe Rev. J. A. R. Dickson, 
B.D., Ph.D. (American Tract Soci- 
ety. 50 cents.) A new edition of an 
excellent little book on ‘ Individual 





























THE INDEPENDENT 








Effort for the Salvation of Precious 
Souls.” 


We have before us the literary record 
of two church jubilees of more than usual 
interest, one of the oldest, and the other 
of one of the youngest churches in this 
vicinity, BICENTENARY OF THE CHARTER 
OF THE REFORMED PROTESTANT DUTCH 
CHURCH OF THE CITY OF NEW YorK, 
May ELEVENTH, 1896. Printed by the 
Consistory: and the other, THE TWENTY- 
FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE First Con- 
GREGATIONAL CHURCH, MONTCLAIR, NEW 
JERSEY, and of the Pastorate of Amory 
Howe Bradford, its First and Only Minis- 
ter. (Fords, Howard & Hulbert.) The 
Reformed Dutch Church, now known as 
the Collegiate Church, was organized by 
the Rev. Jonas Michaélius, April 7th, 1628, 
and was afterward incorporated by royal 
charter granted by William III. This 
charter was the first bestowed on any 
church in this country. The memorial 
volume, which is gotten out in the best 
and richest style by the Consistory, 
includes the services and addresses 
made on this interesting occasion. 
The historical address, as a matter of 
course, was by Dr. Coe. Others follow 
from Dr. Baird, Dr. Remensynder, Arch- 
deacon Tiffany and Dr. Burrell. The 
volume contains the full text of the ven- 
erable charter granted by William III. 
The addresses make a deep impression of 
what such a historic church is and has 
been in the history of a community like 
New York; nor do we see that the im- 
portance of this relation has grown any 
less under the democratic freedom of our 
independent church system. Dr. Brad- 
ford’s church illustrates the same remark 
in a different way. It is a young church, 
but full of the old life and the divine 
wisdom on which all branches of the 
Church subsist. Its memorial volume is 
a noble exhibition of the living Church of 
to-day and not less a tribute tothe pastor 
who consecrated his youth to its founda- 
tion and who, we hope, will live to guide 
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FOR NOV. 7 


Contains: 


. HISTORIC, 
1) NEW YORK HOUSES 


Profusely Illustrated 
INA 


4-Page Supplement 
Also a New 


ped SERIAL |. 


i) Ss. R. CROCKETT 


fh Entitled ‘‘ LAD’S LOVE” 
: Beautifully Illustrated 
mn 10 Cents a Copy $4 00 a Year. 
fl) HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, (|) 
NEW YORK. 
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and enrich it through the ripening years 
which are carrying him on to his golden 
jubilee. 


Mr. F. Marion Crawford's 


New Novel, 


“ TAQUISARA.” A NEW ITALIAN 
STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘* SARACINESCA.”’ 


TAQUISARA 
F.MARION CRAWFORD, 


AUTHOR OF 


‘¢ Saracinesca,’’ ‘* Pietro Ghisleri,’’ 
‘¢ Katharine Lauderdale,’’ ‘‘ The Ral- 
stons,’’ etc. 





Two volumes. I6mo. Bound in Buckram. In 


box, $2.00. 
BY 1HE SAME AUTHOR, UNIFORM WITH THE 
ABOVE, 


CASA BRACCIO 
F. MARION CRAWFORD 


With thirteen full-page illustrations from 
drawings by Castaigne. 
Buckram. 2 vols., in box. $2.00. 


“Mr. Crawford’s ‘ Casa Braccio’ may not improbably 
come to be regarded as the supreme masterpiece in 
fiction—of the English tongue, at least—that has ap- 
peared since ‘ Daniel Deronda.’ histnontingy Inter- Ocean, 


THE RALSTONS 


F. MARION CRAWFORD 
2 vols. I6mo. Cloth. $2.00. 


“Tt is immensely entertaining ; once in the full swing 
of the narrative, one is carried on quite irresistibly to 
the end. The style throughout is easy and graceful, 
and the text abounds in wise and witty reflections on 
the realities of existence.”— Boston Beacon, 


ADAM JOHNSTONE’S SON 





BY 
F. MARION CRAWFORD 
Author of ‘‘Saracinesca,” ‘‘ Pietro Ghis- 
leri,’’ ‘‘Don Orsino,” ‘‘Casa Braccio,”’ 


etc. With 24 full-page illustrations by 
A. Forestier. 


I2mo. Cloth. $1.50. 
UNIFORM EDITION OF 


Mr. F. Marion Crawford’s Novels 


12mo. Cloth. Price, $1.00 Each. 
Katharine Lauderdale. Pietro Ghisleri. 


Marion Darche. Don Orsino. A sequel 
A Roman Singer to ‘*Saracinesca”’ and 
: ‘“* Sant’ Ilario.” 


An American Politician. See Theos ates. 


Paul Patoff. 
Marzio’s Crucifix. inns giaaiaaialeataaiaies 
Saracinesca pe 
= ACi = P 
A Tale of a Lonely Par- — mecca 
ish. 

Sant’ Hario, A se uel 
Zoroaster. to ‘‘ Saracinesca.”’ ts 
Dr. Claudius. Greifenstein. 
Mr. Isaacs. With the Immortals. 
Children of the King. To Leeward. 


The Macmillan Company, 


66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





HE PATHFINDER, the national news review 
for BUSY PEOPLE. Condensed, classified, compre- 
hensive, non-partisan, clean. Gives facts, not opinions. 
Economizes time and money. $1 a year; trial 13 — 
15 cents. Addrress PATHFINDER, W ashington, D.C 





NOVELLO’S 


Harvest and Thanksgiving Anthems 
JUST PUBLISHED. 





SING TO THE LORD. 


Composed by JOSEPH BARNBY. 
(Novello’s Octavo Anthems, No. 542.) Price, 15 cents. Tonic Sol-fa, 8 cents. 





LET US NOW FEAR THE LORD 
OUR GOD. 


Composed by JOHN E. WEST. 
(Musical Times, No. 641.) 
Price, 6 cents. Tonic Sol-fa, 6 cents. 


THOU VISITEST THE EARTH. 


Composed by J. W. ELLIOTT. 
(Novello’s Octavo Anthems, No. 549.) 
Price, 12 cents. Tonic Sol-fa, 6 cents. 


JOY IN HARVEST. 
Composed by BRUCE STEANE. 
(Novello’s Octavo Anthems, No. 548.) ; 
Price, 12 cents. Tonic Sol-fa, 6 cents. 








THE EYES OF ALL WAIT ON 
THEE. 
Composed by GEORGE J. ELVEY. 


(Novello’s Octavo Anthems, No. 547.) 
Price, 12 cents. Tonic Sol-fa, 6 cents. 


O SING UNTO THE LORD. 


Composed by W. A. C. CRUICKSHANK, 
(Novello’s Octavo Anthems, No. 51.) 
Price, 15 cents. 





SING WE MERRILY. 
Composed by F. A. W. DOCKER. 
(Novello’s Octavo Anthems, No. 532.) 
_Priee, 15 cents. Tonic Sol-fa, 8 cents. 





New Catalogue of Octavos, Sacred and Secular, just lssued, forwarded on receipt of application. 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 


21 East 17th Street, New York. 
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NEVE CHRISTOTERPE. EIN JAHRBUCH, 
herausgegeben von Rudolf Kégel, Emil 
Frommelund Wilhelm Baur, Jahrgang 
1897. Octavo, pp.359. (Bremen: C. 
E. Miiller. Price, $1.30.) 

This is a unique publication that can- 
not be exactly paralleled in English lit- 
erature. For a dozen and more years the 
editors of this annual nave been publish- 
ing for cultured Christian readers in 
Germany a series of articles, sketches, 
poems, essays, and the like, from the 
pens of leading writers of the Church on 
subjects of interest for such a class of 
readers. There is scarcely a prominent 
name in the modern Christian literary 
history of the Fatherland that has not 
been represented in the Christoterpes of 
the past years. It is difficult to finda 
healthier collection of suggestive and in- 
structive reading on a vast variety of 
subjects than is found in this series. Nor 
is the new annual for 1897 a whit less in- 
teresting thanits predecessors. We draw 
attention to only a few leading subjects 
considered. Professor Schlatter, of the 
University of writes on the 
Evangelist Matthew, furnishing chiefly a 
warm-hearted characterization of the first 
Gospel; Rudolf Lehmann follows with a 
fine piece of poetry entitled ‘‘ Werth ge- 
halten vor dem Herrn’’; Herman Oeser, 
the writer on esthetics, describes the 
‘* Joys of the Layman in the Beautiful”; 
Stephanie von Gossler has two poems, 


Berlin, 


one on ‘Saturday Evening inthe Fac- 
tory,” the other on ‘Flying Sparks”; 
Max Vorberg, in a humorous vein, de- 
scribes the life typical German 
schoolmaster; Thiele furnishes a sketch 
of Diirer, and his relation to the Refor- 
mation; Kénig, the author of the most 
popular history of German literature, 
describes the ‘‘Last Master Singer of 
Strassburg’’; Leopold Witte, an excep- 
tionally 


of a 


fine litterateur, examines the 
‘Religious Opinions of Carlyle,” de- 
claring that the ‘‘ Gospel” of the English 
essayist consisted in the words believe, 
work,suffer,hope; Arnold sketches ‘‘King 
Herod Court 

Nicolaus of Damascus ”’ 


and his Historigrapher, 
; Reichard dis- 


cusses ‘‘ Music at Home”; while of a 


dozen other good things not even the 
titles can be given. In reading this vol- 
ume a sad feeling cannot be sup- 


pressed, namely, that the name of the 
senior editor, Rudolf Kégel, 
court preacher of Berlin, and 
the pastor of Emperor Wilhelm I, ap- 


the 
famous 


pears here for the last time. Only a 
few months ago he went to his re- 
ward. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


Literary Notes. 


THE Macmillan Company announces a 
volume entitled ‘‘Guesses at the Rid- 
dle of Existence,’’ by Prof. Goldwin 
Smith. 

...The first of the new series of sport- 
ing works, known as the ‘‘ Sportsman’s 
Library,’’ to be published by Edward 
Arnold, will be a volume containing Sir 
Thomas Smith’s ‘‘ Life of a Fox’ and 
‘The Diary of a Huntsman,” with illus- 
trations by the author. These books, 
very popular in their day, are now 
rare. 


....-Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. an- 
nounce an elaborately illustrated work, 
‘* Driving for Pleasure; or, the Harness, 
Stable and its Appointments,” by Fran- 
cis T. Underhill, and ‘‘ The Story of the 
Mine,”’ by Charles Howard Shinn, in the 
‘*Story of the West’ series, edited by 
Ripley Hitchcock. 


....William Doxey, San Francisco, an- 
nounces ‘‘ Tales of Languedoc,” being 
folklore stories of the South of France 
by Samuel Jacques Brun, of Leland Stan- 
ford Junior University, with an introduc- 
tion by Harriet W. Preston and illustra- 
tions by Ernest Peixotto. A_ special 
subscription edition, bound in the uni- 
versity colors, will be 
$2.00. 


issued; price, 


...-A. C. Armstrong & Son, New York, 
announce ‘‘ Meissonier: His Life and his 
Art,” by Vallery C. O. Gréard, of the 
French Academy, with extracts from the 
painter’s notebooks and his opinions and 
impressions on art and artists, collected 
The work will 
be in one large volume with over 200 il- 
lustrations in the text and forty full-page 
plates. 


by Madame Meissonier. 


....Forthe past two years Henry T. 
Coates & Co. have been publishing in 
their Literary Era, in monthly instal- 
ments, an alphabetical list of American 
genealogies that have appeared in book 
form. These lists have now been col- 
lected into a bibliography which will 
shortly be published in book form under 
the title of ‘‘ American Genealogies in 
Book-form.’’ This bibliography has been 
prepared by Mr. T. Allen Glenn, of Phil- 
adelphia, an authority on American gen- 
ealogy. 


....In recent months the book market 
of Germany has been flooded with copies 
of Church fathers and older theological 
works claimed to have been a part and 
portion of Luther’s library and to have 
been filled with annotations and notes 
from the Reformer’s hand. Specialists 
soon discovered that these autographs 
were fraudulent, and the police in turn 








then found out thatacertain family in 
Berlin, named Kyrieleis, had been en- 
gaged in a systematic manner in produc- 
ing such fraudulent Luther autographs 
for the book market in Germany, Italy, 
Austria and Switzerland. The guilty 
couple have been arrested. 


BOOKS BY 
IAN MACLAREN 


(REV. JOHN WATSON, D.D.) 
JUST PUBLISHED 
THE CURE OF SOULS 


$1.50 
Being the “ Lyman Beecher ” lectures on preaching re- 
cently delivered at Yale Cavey. CHIEF CON- 
TENTS.—The Genesis of a Sermon—The_ Technique of 
a Sermon—Problems of Preaching—Theolo; and 
Theory of Religion—The New Dogma—The Machinery 
of a Congregation—The Work of a Pastor—The Pub- 
lic Worship of God—the Minister's Care of Himself. 
These lectures were received with the greatest possi- 
ble interest by those who heard them at Yale Universi- 
ty, and it is believed that, aside from their value as lit- 
erature, they will commend themselves to clergymen 
and laymen alike, because of their practical value in 
the religious life. 


RECENTLY ISSUED 
THE MIND OF THE MASTER 


$1.50 

“No history of Jesus, no series of sermons on the 
nature of religion and the destiny of the human race, 
ever gave to the world a more consistent revelation of 
the simplicity of the laws of God, of the sweetness of 
the character of Christ, or ever offered so alluring a 
path for men to follow. Jtis calculated to establish an 
epoch in the history of Christianity.”—Commercial 
Advertiser. 


THE UPPER ROOM 


50c. net. In ** Little Books on Religion’”’ 
Series 








The chapters of the book are all the more effective 
because they are strongly marked by the qualities. of 
mind and skit which have gained their author his con- 
spicuous successes in another department of literature. 


By STOPFORD BROOKE 


THE OLD TESTAMENT AND 
MODERN LIFE 


By the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke, author of ‘‘ Tennyson, 
‘His Life and Work,” “A Primer of English Litera- 
ture,” etc., etc. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 

Mr. Brooke has taken the character and life of such 
men as Abraham, Moses, Samuel, and David, and ad- 
mirably shown how their lives can be applied to the 
present day and to present people. He has given us not 
only a series of valuable dissertations upon the gre:t 
Bible characters, but has also increased very materially 
our respect for the humanity and for the healthy vigor 
of their lives. 


By COULSON KERNAHAN 


THE CHILD, The Wise Man and 
the Devil 


By Coulson Kernahan, author of God and the Ant, 18mo, 
cloth, 0 cents. 

The remarkable little book entitled God and the Ant 
has hadasale of more than 40,000 copies, and has won 
the enthusiastic approval of English critics and reli- 
gious teachers, including Ian Maclaren, who says: “ It 
is a striking idea worked out with great power and rey- 
erence.” 

This new work is a wonderfully imaginative picture 
of a Christless world. 


By CHAS. CUTHBERT HALL 


THE GOSPEL OF THE DIVINE 
SACRIFICE 


A study of Evangelical Belief, with some Conclusions 
touching Life. By the author of Does God Send 


Trouble ? etc., etc. 16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 








A new book by the author of Does God Send Trouble? ~ 


is sure to be in demand. 


The above books are for sale by all book- 
sellers, or will be sent, mail prepaid, on re- 
ceipt of the retail price, by the publishers, 
DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Pubs., 

Fifth Ave. and 21st St., New York City 








ost 


Hatherell. 12mo, $1.50. 


perhaps, the one exception of 


torical narrative by a competent hand. 
solute historical accuracy. 


one-half, with 100 additional illustrations. 


MRS. CLIFF’S YACHT 


By Frank R. Stockton. 


. ; * The Little Minister.’ 
with this master of those qualities..""— 7he Critic. 


THE LAST QUARTER CENTURY IN THE UNITED STATES—1870-1895 


By E. Benjamin Andrews, President of Brown University. With 350 Illustrations. 2 vols., 8vo, $6.00. 
Never before have the many history-making events of this period been gathered together in a his- 

=pared ‘reat expense, are remarkable for their combination of artistic charm with ab- 
NER’S MAGAZINE the History has been thoroughly revised and increased in size almost 


President Andrews’ work is absolutely unique. 
te E The illustrations, Sse at a great ex 
Since its publication in SCRI 


Illustrated by A. Forestier. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ ANNOUNCEMENT 
OF NEW BOOKS INCLUDES THE FOLLOWING: 


SENTIMENTAL TOMMY 


The Story of his Boyhood. 


By James M. Barrie. With 


“* There is every reason to think that ‘ Sentimental Tommy,’ J. M. Barrie's story, is going to have a wider interest than any he has written, with, 
The subtle mixture of humor and pathos is unusual, even 


Personally, we preferthe new story. 


11 full-page Illustrations by William 


os 












THE EDGE OF THE ORIENT. 
Howard Russell. 
photographs. 


THE -SPRIGHTLY ROMANCE OF MARSAC. 
By sae Elliot Seawell. Illustrated by Gustave Ver- 
eek. 12m0, $1.25. 


COLONIAL DAYS IN OLD NEW YORK. By 


Alice Morse Earle. 12mo, $1.25. 


PROBLEMS OF MODERN DEMOCRACY. By 


E. L. Godkin. 8vo, $2.00. 


By Robert 
With 130 illustrations, chiefly from 
12m0, $2.00. 





12M0, $1.50. 


‘‘ Nowhere have Mr. Stockton’s powers been exerted with better effect than in this book. In its quaint humor and its romantic adventure it makes 
a very noticeable book indeed, and one which cannot fail to widen its author’s reputation.”’—PAilade/phia Telegraph. 


MY VILLAGE. By E.Boyd Smith. With near- 
ly 150 Illustrations from Original Drawings by the Au- 
thor. Anartist’s sketches of French rural life. 12mo, $2.00. 


IN OLE VIRGINIA. By Thomas Nelson Page. 


With 24 full-page Illustrations by A. B. Frost, Howard 
Pyle, W. T. Smedley, C. S. Reinhart, A. Castaigne, and 
B. W. Clinedinst. 12mo, $2.50. 


LOVE IN OLD CLOATHES and Other Stories. 


By H.C. Bunner. With 12 full-page Illustrations by A. 
Castaigne, W. T. Smedley, and Orson Lowell. 12mo, $1.50. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Valuable Books 


TYNE FOLK 


Masks, Faces, and Shadows. By JosePH PARKER. 
16mo, cloth, decorated, 75 cents. 

“Each one of the sketches is a delightful bit of- 
work—touching as Miss Barlow’s “ Irish Idyls,” clear 
cut and sympathetic as Barrie’s early work, without 
self-consciousness or epigram, and so vivid and real 
that should we ever find ourselves in Horsefield we shall 
meet in flesh the very men and women here portrayed 
—uncompromising in speech, gentle and loving in 
action.”— Philadelphia Ledger. 


PIONEERING IN THE NEW HEBRIDES 


The Autobiography of John G. Paton. Edited by his 
brother. Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 
A new one-volume edition of the complete authorized 
autobiography, heretofore $2.00 net. 


R. W. McALL 


Founder of the McAll Mission in Paris. A Fragment 
by Himself, a Souvenir by his Wife. With Portraits 
and other Illustrations. 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 

“ A volume of surpassing interest, as it must needs be, 
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(Notice this to-day. This ad. will not appear again.) 


$250 XMAS 
GOLD GIFTS. 


Who can form the greatest number of words from 
the letters in EDITORS? You are smart enough to 
make fifteen or more words, we feel sure, and if you do 
you will receive a good reward. Do not use any letter 
more times than it appears in the word. No proper 
nouns. No foreign words. Use any dictionary that is 
standard. Use plurals. Here is an example of the way 
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winners before Christmas. Our publication has been 
established nine years. We refer you to any mercantile 
agency for our standing. Write now. Address J. H. 
PLUMMER, publisher Dept. 508, 905 Temple Court 
Building, New York City. 
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Financial. 
The Money Market Before 
Election. 


A NOT uninteresting feature of the 
political campaign has been the course 
of the money market during the closing 
days. The stress laid by the favorite 
speakers upon the depreciation of cur- 
rency sure to follow Mr. Bryan’s election, 
led many throughout the country to 
hoard gold. This was a natural move- 
ment. Some people withdrew their de- 
posits from the savings banks, but, not 
understanding the situation, proceeded 
to put their money away in the form of 
common currency; they might better 
have left it in the savings banks. 

Others, more logical, have used their 
funds to buy gold, so as to be in the 
best position in the event of Mr. Bry- 
an’s success. To the credit of the 
banks throughout the country they dis- 
couraged gold hoarding as much as 
possible as in substance unpatriotic and 
unnecessary. In the cases where the 
parties demanded gold in spite of such 
protests the banks still refused to with- 
draw gold from the United States Treas- 
ury, but recommended purchase of the 
same through the bullion brokers. 

It was an error to speak of the com- 
mission or brokerage charged by these 
gold brokers as a ‘‘ premium on gold,”’ 
tho the expression was common. The 
gold which was thus furnished was 
foreign gold—that is, the imports of that 
metal which, to the amount of about 
$70,000,000, has been flowing in upon 
us from London for more than a month. 
The charge or commission of the bul- 
lion brokers for furnishing gold ranged 
from one-quarter of 1% to 1%. The 
timorous paid this brokerage charge as 
a matter of insurance. Another form 
of the same thing was the procuring of 
options or calls upon gold,good for 30 or 
60 days. The hoarding of gold in this 
manner may have amounted to $150,- 
000,000 or $200,000,000, The snm is 
purely guesswork, 

The argument tor such hoarding is 
in brief that the business man’s stake 
in the election is tremendous; it is as if 
he were betting all his property in favor 
of McKinley. Even if he lost some- 
thing by purchasing gold it was only a 


‘hedge’ against the other and greater 
wager which he was obliged, whether 
or no, to carry on the election. 

Money has been hard to obtain for 
ordinary loans. The rate of interest 
was about 6% with a commission of 
one-quarter of 1%. As the average 
loan was for three days—Friday to 
Monday and Monday over election— 
such interest figures out at about 36% 
per year. There is no doubt that the 
prevailing nervousness increased the de- 
mand for loans beyond the normal; for 
men would feel inclined to lay hands 
on all the money they could in order to 
protect themselves against a possible 
panic. The reason for this is thata 
man’s estate consists of his property 
less his debts. If now his debts are all 
called in and he cannot borrow, he 
loses his equity and becomes bankrupt. 
The high rate of interest, 36%, checks 
such borrowing, for the cost is too 
great to tempt the needless borrower. 
Yet ifa merchant must have money to 
meet the legitimate demands of his 
trade and can show that fact to his 
banker, he can get the money, and per- 
haps ata reasonable rate of interest, 
despite the stringency. 

Stock brokers in Wall Street have 
been discouraging their patrons from 
speculating——that is, from buying rail- 
road shares on a margin for a rise after 
election, because of the great risk. For 
if Bryan were successful, suc. shares 
might fall twenty points at once, mar- 
gins would be wiped out, and both bro- 
ker and customer be ruined. Never- 
theless, the strength of the stock mar- 
ket on Saturday and Monday showed 
that outright purchases were being 
made by those who believed that Re- 
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publican success was assured. The 
great majority of business and financial 
men, while believing in that success, 
were too much impressed with the grav- 
ity of the issue to venture on any pur- 
chases or to do anything except to put 
their affairs in the best condition for 
either a panic or a speedy restoration 
of confidence. 





Monetary Affairs. 


BUSINESS has been completely dom- 
inated by the elections. For days be- 
fore the casting of the ballot wholesale 
transactions of all sorts were at an ab- 
solute standstill. The determination 


to wait until the actual result was 
known was something phenomenal. 
Purchases, shipments, contracts, col- 
lections, in fact all sorts of commercial 
transactions, were simply postponed 
until the extent of Mr. Bryan’s defeat 
begme positively known. If only a 
fair proportion of the promises made 
conditionally on the election of Mr. 
McKinley are fulfilled, a sudden expan- 
sion in business must be anticipated, 
surpassing anything on record. A sin- 
gular feature of the situation was the 
common indisposition to act in antici- 
pation of a sound money victory, not- 
withstanding the unqualified assurances 
of a satisfactory outcome. Beyond 
question, Mr. McKinley’s election will 
set in motion a vast amount of business 
that has been accumulating pending 
that event. Whether the very san- 
guine expectations that prevail in some 
quarters will be realized or not, only 
time can demonstrate. It is not un- 
likely, however, that the severe depres- 
sion of the last few months will be fol- 
lowed by a strong rebound in the other 
direction; for in the action and reaction 
of feelings nations are much the same 
as individuals. Now that the greatest 
obstruction to confidence has disap- 
peared, hopefulness is running to the 
same extreme that depression reached 
some three months ago. No doubt 
experienced men of affairs vrould prefer 
a slow and widely distributed recovery, 
free of the setbacks and injuries ac- 
companying a boom; none the less be- 
cause legislation has some very difficult 
problems ahead of it, and the recon- 
struction of the currency and the tariff 
will severely tax the intelligence of our 
lawmakers as well as the patience of 
our business men for many months to 
come. If, however, present indications 
are of any value, these hindrances are 
likely to be far outweighed by existing 
conditions. Both confidence and en- 
terprise are rising in a remarkable de- 
gree. They cannot longer be held in 
check. Economy has run its length. 
Empty shelves, necessary repairs, ex- 
tensions, enlargements, new opportuni- 
ties for idle capital, all irresistibly 
tempt a forward movement. By com- 
mon consent the signal for advance has 
been the victory for sound money. 
Values of nearly all staples are rising 
from the low levels lately touched, and 
there is a spirit of speculation develop- 
ing which, however viewed, is simply 
evidence of business revival. At this 
writing an overwhelming success is an- 
ticipated for Mr. McKinley; and the 
feeling that if no other disaster happens 
we are on the eve of extensive improve- 
ment throughout the country is more 
prevalent than ever. Sentiment is a 
powerful motor, and on this occasion it 
has both tacts and reason for its sup- 
port. 

The financial markets suffered more 
disturbance than any other. Extreme 
pressure developed in the local money 
market, and call loans temporarily touch- 
ed 100%. This stringency was chiefly 
due to the hoarding of gold which 
has been growing for several weeks. 
Meantime, the banks had properly been 
following a conservative course in order 
to meet any possible demand of de- 
positors; and when loans were called 
in, preparatory to November interest 
payment, there was just such a flurry as 
had been anticipated. This, however, 
was promptly checked by a syndicate of 
fourteen leading banks which pledged 
about $10,000,000, the bulk of which 
was loaned at about 25%, a figure 
named more for the purpose of check- 
ing hoarding than for profit. One 
feature of the general distrust at this 
time was the purchase of bills of ex- 
change payable in gold, merely for the 
sake of security. Some operators also 
made considerable profit by importing 


gold and selling calls on the same for a 
small premium. So much, as a slight 
suggestion of what would have hap- 
pened had Mr. Bryan been elected. 
Such a conflict between confidence and 
fear has rarely been witnessed in Wall 
Street. The stock market was not se- 
riously affected by tight money, and 
securities were generally held with sur- 
prising steadiness. London is gradually 
becoming less pessimistic regarding 
American investments; and, with friend- 
ly relations re-established between the 
two Governments and positive assur- 
ances that our monetary standard will 
be maintained, there is strong likeli- 
hood of foreign capital coming this way 
more freely once more. Railroad earn- 
ings are very unsatisfactory, returns 
from sixty-seven roads for the third week 
of October showing a loss of nearly 6% 
compared with last year. In the second 
week of October eighty roads showed a 
loss of more than 6%. Such results 
have little effect upon opinion just 
now. They are regarded as the con- 
sequence of a fright and depression out 
of which we are already emerging. No- 
vember returns are expected to be much 
better, following business improvement. 
The Eastern Trunk lines have restored 
rates; and the advance in wheat is ex- 
pected to materially benefit the agricul- 
tural sections and thus, too, aid the rail- 
roads. Over $9,000,000 of gold arrived 
from abroad during the week under re- 
view, and nearly $9,000,000 more is 
known to be in transit to these shores, 
while more is expected to follow. The gold 
reserve has been drawndown to$1 17,000, - 
ooo, due to hoarding, a tendency which 
ought now to disappear, while call loans 
touched the high rates already referred 
to, and averaged about 25%; time money 
was inactive, at about 12% for 60 to go 
days on first-class collateral. For com- 
mercial paper there was practically no 
market whatever. This derangement 
of the money market was almost entire- 
ly confined to New York City. The 
bank statement was better than antici- 
pated, as shown in the following com- 
parative statement: 

The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 


Oct. 2% Oct.31. Decrease. 

Loans ene! $450,119,500 $446,250,400 $3,869,100 
nea 232 62,778,000 — *2,545,800 
Legal tenders... 66,849,300 66,296, 552,700 
=e 482, 446,445,900 2,036,900 
Circulation .....: 2.510.600 20,495,800 14,800 





The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 











| Nears $60,232,300 $62,778,100 *$2,545,800 
Legal tenders.... 66.849,300 66,296,600 552,700 
Total reserve.. $127,081,600  $129,074,700 *$1,993,100 
Reserve required 
ag’t deposits... 112,120,700 111,611,475 509,225 
Surpl’sres'rve. $14,960,900 $17,463,225 *$2,502.325 
* Increase. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 


Messrs. Brown Brothers & Co. quote 
actual rates for sterling exchange as fol- 
lows: 


RL. ccindhnpebieeae¥eketnessssabiadnneson 4.8114-8134¢ 
nba ode ta AerEE RECS i$ 
ID vache ep ssrhesde bocbesbencessubescreccsnense 4.85 8544 
Documentary for payment...................+++ 4.80 
Commercial, long 


oe ee rcec ccc eseccccecccsccccoces 4.81 


GOVERNMENT BONDS. 


Government bonds were quoted as 
follows: 


Bid. Asked. 
ove ae 








rrency 








ero: 











20008 


ero 





ero: 





BANK STOCKS. 


Sales of bank stocks for the week 
ending October 31st, were: 


Genesio | Pachenge.. 4 ieee Seciebanehaat 116 


Tradesm 





CITY BANK STOCKS, 


The following table gives the last 
quotations of city bank stocks, together 
with their latest sales: 















ks, Sales Bid. Asked. 
AMROTIOR. ...000.c0cccccccecccce 335 320 esas 
d assoan Exchange.......... 168 162 168 
Sup voaeeeloeteseoeseenss 291 205 coke 
] road ee kkaha heh eeul 38 210 235 
Butchers and Drovers’ 139 120 130 
Central National. 1% 120 135 
Chase National... 350 eens 
4,300 
13 
200 
136 
235 
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Bid. Asked 
pape 175 
165 175 
onus 90 
200 310 
105 rich 
cece 360) 
165 vat 
310 320 
80 % 
155 
515 525, 
140 150 
aven 170 
130 ; 
750 75 
M 200 pies 
h Renee 180 195 
h P 115 125 
tn Sep cesanwanies 170 180 
Merchants’........... 130 136 
Merchants’ Exchang: uu featase 
etropolis............ 400 rae 
Mount Morris........... 10 see 
PE ees 150 
aed Amsterdam 190 205 
4S , aa 24 220 
New York County. a 610 
New York Nat. kxchange.... 100 ca 
New York Produce Ex....... 2 114 
aes 108% 108 112 
Nineteenth Ward 125 100 oaks 
North America.. - «1390 125 135 
eee - 192 175 195 
DEES cbestecces oe 175 cane 
ice 250 260 
People’s 249 aaa 250 
Phenix. . 101 100 lu5 
Republic. 148hg 135 ibd 
Seaboard National. soos 170 174 
Second National.............. 350 425 ane 
Seventh National............. 1133 i00 ae 
Shoe and Leather... 7 90 97 
i dcdhiceuinnensse 315 oe 
R rn National.. . 1% ante nats 
of New York..... “eos. an 105 oi 
Third National..... - 1083 100 104 
Tradesmen’s » 80 90 
welfth Ward 13 aes 145 
ee 200 ee onne 
Union Square........... 195 175 v0 
United States National....... 205 175 esas 
Western National............. 116 115 117 
West Side............ wrcceooce cece 275 





FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


... A Seattle newspaper states that 
since the rise in the price of wheat 
the farmers of Eastern Washing- 
ton have sold 15,000,000 bushels at 
an average price of 60 cents, the crop 
netting them about $3,500,000 more 
than last year. 


-The following securities were 
sold at auction: 


1532. shares Old Dominion Steamship 


20 shares U.S. Trust Co........... 1040-1042 
200 shares N. Y. Biscuit Co............... 

100 shares Diamond Match Co........... 121 
$330 shares Diamond Match Co.......... 126 


$360,000 The Middle Tennessee and ) 
Alabama Ry. Co. 2d mort. bonds | 
$650 The Middle Tennessee and 
Alabama Ry. Co. 2d mort. bond 
Ee Se ea et 
1,803.25 shares The Middle Ten- 
nessee and Alabama Ry. Co..... 
$5,500 Bodine Glass Manuf. Co. 1st mort. 
GE BOI DOMES... ..00005 00000 $100 per bond 


$6,000 


..-. The largest steamship afloat was 
recently launched in Belfast. It is the 
twin screw steamer ‘‘ Pennsylvania,"’ 
built for the Hamburg-American Steam 
Packet Company. Its deck measure- 
ment is 585 feet, 62 feet beam and depth 
from keel to awning deck 42 feet, with 
a displacement of 30,000 tons. She 
will trade between Hamburg and New 
York, and will accommodate 200 first- 
class, 150 second-class and 1,000 steer- 
age passengers. 


-It is stated that among other 
economies put in practice on the «Big 
Four” Railroad, the saving in the con- 
sumption of coal by their locomotives 
has resulted during the year ending 
July 1st, as compared with the same 
period three years previous, to $33,328. 
It would seem to an outsider that there 
are a number of small economies which 
might be made by nearly all railroads 
with considerable financial benefit and 
without any loss in operations. 


.In the report read at the annual 
meeting of the Bourne Mills, at Fall 
River, Mass., last week, it was stated 
that dividends amounting to 18% 
had been paid to stockholders dur- 
ing the year, and 10% to the oper- 
atives participating in the _profit- 
sharing plan. This profit-sharing plan 
has been in operation for several years 
and about two-thirds of the operatives 
have received every six months divi- 
dends of from $2 to $30, according to 
their wages. 


... Consul George F. Parker, of Bir- 
mingham,. England, advises the Depart- 
ment of State that the trade with the 
United States in bicycle materials is 
continually declining, and thinks that 
trade in these products will practically 
cease by the end of 1897 upon the com- 
pletion of present contracts. He says 
that no complete bicycles have been 
exported tothe United States from Bir- 
mingham for some time, but that a con- 
siderable number of American machines 
have been sold in the Birmingham dis- 
trict. He thinks that a large number of 
machines of good quality of American 
make might be sold, particularly if of- 
fered at prices slightly lower than asked 
for the same kind in Birmingham. 
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DIVIDENDS. 

The Southern Pacific Company an- 
nounce in another column the payment 
pf coupons due November Ist on the 
ollowing bonds: 

Galveston, Harrisburg and San Antonio 
Western Division first mort. 5%. 

Southern Pacific of California, first cons. 


Fhe Lincoln National Bank has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 3%, paya- 
ble November 2d. 











We have been at much pains to peregse a 
reliable list of bonds and stocks from 
which investors may safely choose such as 
meet their special requirements. A copy of 
the list will be sent without charge to all 
applicants. 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


Dealers in Government Bonds 
AND 


SELECTED SECURITIES, 


24 Nassau Street, New York. 





Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 
NEW YORK CITY. 





Jealers in Investment Seeurities. 
— | «aa 





BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
BANKERS. No.59 WALL STREET. NEW YORE. 
THE MIDDLESEX 


1875 BANKING COMPANY 1896. 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 











Paid-Up Capital - - - $606,600 
cus cithoinscspalecnstsniaisceascnal $150,000 

Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposits of 1st mortgages under Supervision 
Banking Departments, of Conn., New York, 
and Maine. Amountof issue limited by Lat, 
CONNECTICUT TRUSTEES, EXECU- 
TORS, ETC., ARE PERMITTED BY LAW 
TO INVEST IN THESE BONDS. 





Guaranty T'rustCo. 
of New York. _ 


Formerly New York Guaranty and Indemnity Co. 
Mutual Life Building. 
6 CEDAR STREET, N. Y. 


CAPITAL, + = + «+ «= $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, - 2© = -» $2,000,000 
ACTS AS TRUSTEE FOR CORPORATIONS, 
FIRMS AND INDIVIDUALS, AS GUARDIAN, EX- 
ECUTOR AND ADMINISTRATOR, TAKES ENTIRE 
CHARGE OF REAL AND PERSONAL ESTATES. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
subject to check or on certificate, 
WALTER G. OAKMAN, President. 
ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr., Vice Presiden 
GEORGE R. TU RBULL, 20 2d Vice President. 
HENRY A. MURRAY, T 
J. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Treas. and Sec. 
DIRECTORS. 
Adrian Ise 

















Samant D. Babcock, 


Le ouee, Augustus D. 7] oiilera, 

c. 8. James N. Jarvie, 

rederie Cromwell, A. McCurdy, 
W alter R. Gillette, Walter G. Oa! le 
Robert t, exander E. Orr, 
George Griswold Haven, Henry 5 rs, 
Oliver Harriman, enry W 
R. Somers Hayes, H. McK. Twombley, 
Charles R. Bento Frederick Vanderbilt, 

iHiam C. Whitney. 





Government 4"° 


Municipal Bonds 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
APPRAISEMENTS MADE OR QUOTATIONS 


FURNISHED FOR THE PURCHASE, SALE, 
OR EXCHANGE OF ABOVE SECURITIES. 


LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


N. W. HARRIS & CO., 


BANKERS, 
15 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 








DIVIDENDS. 


LI 
NED ast Vorty-second Al. BA BANK, 





Y¥ 
IVIDEND.—The Board ¢ of 





ie Captal etek of tia Banke payable November 
ovem 
Transfer books wil rematn closed until 


that . 
W.T. CORNELL, Cashier. 





OFFICE tees PACIFIC com- 
28 BROAD ST. r. (MILLS BUILDING), 
RK, Oct. Mth, 1896. 


1896, from the following bonds 
te at this office : _ 


THE INDEPENDENT 


Commercial Affairs. 

THE merchandise markets were ex- 
ceedingly quiet, Clearing House returns 
at leading cities showing a decrease of 
13% compared with last year, as against 
a decrease of 10% the week before. 
The decrease was smallest in New York 
City, where the figures were some- 
what swelled by increased activity in 
wheat and stocks. Politics of course 
were to blame; but the future seemed 
especially bright in view of the sound 
money victory, and confidence is rising 
ina most assuring manner. Pressure 
in the money market was also a con- 
siderable obstacle to business. There 
was less excitement in wheat, and fora 
period prices receded owing to tight 
money and heavy Western receipts; but 
these influences were quickly counter- 
balanced by the increasing evidence of 
scarcity in foreign supplies. The latest 
advices show smaller crops in both Eu- 
rope and Russia, and the reports of 
famine in India added tothe strength 
of our markets. The exports of wheat 
and flour from the Atlantic ports dur- 
ing four weeks of October were 8,000,- 
000 bushels against 6,250,000 the same 
period last year. Ocean tonnage is 
still taxed to its fullest extent in carry- 
ing grain for exports, and heavy char- 
ters have been made extending into 
March next. November wheat is quoted 
about 78c. compared with 65c. a year 
ago. The farmers will get the benefit 
of these advances on only a portion of 
their crop; butthe season is likely to 
be a profitable one to them, which is 
an important factor in business improve- 
ment. Corn was quiet and sympathizes 








but slightly with wheat. Cotton ruled a 
shade lower under heavy crop estimates. 
In wool, however, there is much specu- 
lative activity, based on the expecta- 
tion of better times, several mills hav- 
ing already started afresh. The dry- 
goods trade is in a very hopeful but in- 
active condition, buyers having shown 
a phenomenal indisposition to act until 
after the election. If the result satis- 
fies, a rush of orders is anticipated 
from all parts of the country, and in- 
numerable salesmen are expecting to 
‘go on the road” after November 3d. 
Improving conditions in the iron trade 
are indicated by considerable purchases 
of Bessemer pig iron at advancing 
prices. In this branch of industries 
many orders have been placed condition- 
ally upon the defeat of Bryan; conse- 
quently a sharp revival is expected in 
this quarter. The boot and shoe trade 
is quiet, as buyers are disinclined to pay 
the advances; but hides and leather 
continue strong. 











es PATIENCE? 


enough to continue to do sewing by hand with silk 
made for machine work, when you can drop into most 


any store and procare a silk made by M. Hemin- 
way & Sons’ Silk Co., specially twisted for hand 
—- You reply you did not know sucha ping was 
manufactured. Suppose you get a sample spool 
next time you are out shopping, then tell your friends 
how nice itis. No kinks—wonderful strength. 


Don't wom the brand: ‘* HEMINWAY.”’ 








O’NEILL’S, 
Sixth Ave., 20th to 2Jst St., New York. 


LADIES’ JACKETS,CAPES& SKIRTS 
Six Big Specials. 





Ail of them Seasonable, Durable, Stylish, and at 
these prices the greatest bargains in town. 
gether with a host of other values equally attractive, 
will make this Great Store the center of shopping in- 
terest throughout the week. 


These, to- 





Jackets. 


Ladies’ Jackets 
Rough Cheviots, Franklin shapes, 
Velvet Collars, 


4.98; 


Usual price, 7.50. 
Ladies’ Jackets of Fine English 
Kersey or Boucle Persian Cloth, 
Star Velvet Storm Collars, Frank- 
lin fronts, and lined throughout 
with silk, 


of Beaver or 


9.75; 


Usual price 15.00. 
Rough Kersey or Boucle Persian 
Cloth Jackets, Franklin fronts, Vel- 
vet Storm Collars, very desirable, 


6.75; 


Usual price 10.00. 








Capes. 


Ladies’ Kersey Cloth Capes, strap 
seams, lined with Brocade Silk, 


4.98; 
Usual price 8.50. 


Persian Cloth Capes, lined with 
silk and trimmed with furs, 


6.98; 
Usual price 10.00. 


Two Hundred 
Silk Moire Skirts, 


Heavy Cord (Mirrored), 


7.98. 


Usual price, 12.75, 





All Paid Purchases Delivered Free to Any Point within 








100 Miles of New York City. 
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A WELL-MADE, handsome carriage costs no more 
than a poor one. Send to the Richland Buggy Co., 
Mansfield, O., for an illustrated catalogue. 


COMFORT FOR COOL DAYS. 


Tuese beautiful autumn days are the very ones 
which accentuate the great comfort one can enjoy by 
using the Banner Oil Heater, manufactured by the 
Plume & Atwood Manufacturing Co., and an added 
pleasure, perhaps, will be derived from the knowl- 
edge that the entire cost of this heater delivered at 
one’s door is only six dollars. Considering that it 
will heat a room fifteen to twenty feet square in the 
very coldest weather, that it is a handsome article of 
furniture and is the only heater made that does not 
use a glass chimney and gives out no odor, there 
isn’t very much more to be said why we should not 
all of us enjoy comfort for cold days. 








helt 
Couablckobo 


Men’s Wear 


Elysian Overcoatings, 
Mixed and Plain Beavers, 
Kerseys, Venetians, Coverts. 


BOX CLOTHS. 


English, Scotch & Irish Suitings, 
“Glenorchy Checks” for Golf 
and Bicycling. 
“Tattersall” Wool Vestings. 


Zibelines, Llamas, Montagnac, 
and Velvet Cords in 
Jancy shades for Evening Wraps. 


LADIES’ CLOTHS. 


Proadovay Ks 19th ot, 


NEW YORK 


STRETCHERS _F. CADMUs,__ 


TO PREVENT SHRINKIN nG Somerville, N.J 


oF salrierdeace -"» UNION SUITS 
QUINA- LAROCHE 


The Great French Tonic. 


B. Altman to 


Rich Paris Novelties 


IN THE 


Fasso Corset, 


Inclusive of an entirely 


NEW MODEL 


Now being Shown. 


18th St., 19th St. and 6th Ave., 


NEW YORK. 





HOUSEFURNISHNIG 


COOKING UTENSILS, 
CUTLERY, CHINA AND 
GLASS. 

EDDY’S REFRIGERATORS. 


LEWIS & CONGER 
130 and 132 West 42d St., 





NEW YORK. 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


The Standard of Excellence__—= 


The average woman cannot discriminate justly between 
machines, so far as their mechanical construction is 
concerned, but she can always wisely judge their work. 


ALL 


SIMPLICITY— 


so it can be easily 
adjusted, and won’t 
get out of order. 


SPiRD— 


so that it will do the 
most work with the 
least effort. 





THE ESSENTIAL QUALITIES OF A FAMILY SEWING- 
MACHINE ARE MOST PERFECTLY COMBINED IN ... 


STABILITY— 
so that {t will wear 
the longest with the 
least repairs. 


STYLE— 


so that it will be 
an ornament to the 
home. 


SINGER WORK IS ALWAYS GOOD WORK. 


This is why Singer Machines maintain their supremacy 
all over the world, making the Singer trade-mark a 
reliable guarantee of perfection. . . - © «© «© © «© « 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 


OFFICES IN EVERY CITY IN THE WORLD. 





% iat ei ie i ae 


ee i i 


fine french Kid Gloves =} 


Our 





are generally considered a luxury—owing § 
to the hitherto high prices thereof. 
method of importing them—free from the 
middie-man's 
finest French gloves to you at prices but 
slightly above those that prevaél in the 
famous Paris stores. 


Our «“Empress" Kid Gloves, at $1.00; 
Marcell" 
Our “Daubrey” Kid Gloves, at $1.50, 


Our 


profits—brings the very 


Kid Gloves, at $1.25; 


are all made from the finest French Kid Skins, and their equal 


cannot be found in America, at the.same low prices. 


They are 


in all colors and styles—Mousquetaire, or with four buttons, two 


and three clasps or Foster's new hooks. 
at $1.50, is the same quality that, with the French 


“Daubrey,”’ 


The Glove stamped 


maker’s name inside, is selling generally for $2.00. 
Our stamp inside guarantees the Gloves, and assures you of a 
saving of at least 25 per cent on every pair. 


Mail orders promptly and accurately filled. 


We pay pestage. 


Money refunded if goods are not satisfactory. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


Dry Goods 


Philadelphia 








j A Sleeping (ars "a 
» Through | 


ThROUGHTOURIST 
OLFEPING CARS DAILY 


gs cA UNION PACIFIC 


AND 


i” ) ” DeesonallyCOMDUIED 
~~ EXCURSIONS [VERY THURSDAY 


CHICAGO E NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY 


DETAIE 


ED INFORMATION WILL BE FURNISHED OM APPLICATION TO PRINCIPALTICKET AGENTS ORTO 


W.B.KNISKERN. GENERAL PASSENGER AND TICKET AGENT CHICAGO 














HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 





ST.DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway and Eleventh St. 


Oppesite Grace enue NEW YORK. 





The most centrally located hotel in the city, con- 
ducted on the European plan, at moderate prices. Re- 
cently enlarged by a new and handsome a dition that 
doubles its former capacity. The new 

O™M is one of the finest specimens of Colonial 
ae A, in the country. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR 





Hotel Brunswick, 
BOSTON, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE 
PROPRIETORS. 


BOARD. 
221 and 223 East Capitel 
ashingto i 


THE RANDOLPH, icc w 


A respectable boarding house. References exchanged 














Insurance. 
The Reasoning of Mutuals. 


THE Western Insurance Review, of 
St. Louis, furnishes us the following 
extracts from the circulars sent out by 
recently organized Mutuals in country 
districts of the State of Missouri: 


‘* We collect one-half of our premiums 
in cash, the other half being premium 
notes, to be called in if necessary. We 
have not had tocall for the notes, thus 
saving the policy holder 50 percent. If 
we can do this the first year, which is 
the crucial year in all insurance com- 
‘panies, we can do so inthe future. Our 
experience is that one-half the board rate 
is enough to carry tornado insurance. 
We write at half rates, and only take 
half of this incash. In the brief period 
of our first year we have saved Missouri 
people $27,000, which is in the hands of 
Missouri merchants, farmers, mechanics, 
that would otherwise be in the vaults of 
aggrandized capital in the East or in Eu- 
rope. This has been accomplished by 
the company in its infancy, and hence its 
field for usefulness in the future is illim- 
itable.”’ 

‘*The salary of the president, secre- 
tary and treasurer of this company is 
fixed at $1,000 each. The strength of 
this company consists in the members 
themselves, in the amount of cash they 
have paid, andthe amount they are bound 
to pay. This is the oldest, cheapest and 
safest known plan of insurance. The 
Eastern and European stock companies, 
by their sworn statements, have con- 
sumed 49.19 per cent. of receipts in sala- 
ries and office expenses, exclusive of div- 
idend. These Eastern and British com- 
panies are mighty combinations and 
octopi, and have raised rates forthe last 
ten years until it is necessary to have 
mutual companies.” 


Here is the old, old story—only one- 
half the premiums paid in, leaving the 
other half saved to the policy holders; 
and in the first year alone $27,000 has 
thus been saved. But if, by writing 
tornado risks at half rates, and only 
collecting one-half of that half, such 
a saving can be effected, a further sav- 
ing could be made by writing at a still 
lower rate and collecting only enough 
for working expenses. In no form of 
insurance is there any possibility of 
saving money by not collecting it, rea- 
sonably able and honest management 
being assumed. In the life field, as we 
have pointed out a hundred times, the 
cost is the mortality cost, and that is 
always Ioo per cent.; there is no way of 
saving anything material upon this ex- 
cept by slowing the rate of mortality so 
as to give time for accumulation by in- 
terest; but even for that end the money 
must be paid in—there is no accumu- 
lation otherwise, but, instead, a decep- 
tion and a disappointment. In prop- 
erty insurance of any kind, saving 
comes mainly by a favorable loss ex- 
perience, and in no other way. That 
experience is not affected by paying in 
the premiums, or by leaving them un- 
collected. If the citizens of certain 
counties in Missouri have saved $27,000 
in the manner stated, doing without 
any insurance except self-insurance 
would have saved still more. If the loss 
experience demanded it, the $27,000 
must have been put up, or the insurance 
would have correspondingly failed; on 
the other hand, if the forborne half 
had been collected it would be in- 
vested and still the property of the in- 
sured members, unless squandered or 
stolen bythe managers. It is not saved 
by being uncollected in advance of loss 
requirements, for it is still exposed to 
risk and call, and if it fails to come 
when called—as is commonly the case 
with assessment insurance organiza- 





tions, sooner or later—all the worse for 
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the members with claims to collect. 
nor, on the other hand, would this 
money be lost if it had been collected 
and invested. 

If the first year is ‘‘the crucial year 
in all insurance companies,” we did not 
know this before. In the Life field the 
first few years are delightful ones in the 
experience of assessment societies; if 
in regular life companies this is at all 
the case, it must be because of outsetting 
expenses, and the slow getting under 
way in business; if the companies ever 
find it so, it must be because they start 
with an ample stock of ignorance of 
high quality—such as are exhibited in 
these extracts—and time brings a 
correction which gradually lessens 
the danger. Neither the first, nor 
the second, nor the twentieth, 
nor any year, is the crucial year 
in the experience of fire underwriting; 
the present year may always be that 
year, for it is the one when experience, 
either by a phenomenal large fire, or a 
large aggregate of smaller losses, puts 
a struggle for existence before a com- 
pany. To say that if the first year can 
be passed bravely so can all the future, 
and that because success has come to 
‘a company in its infancy, hence its 
field for usefulness in the future is illim- 
itable,’’ is simply the folly of ignorance. 
A man has not hada sick hour in 1896; 
is his permanent exemption from dis- 
ease and death secured ? 

Then follow more statements as fool- 
ish as they are familiar and as familiar 
as they are foolish.. That phrase about 


‘‘the vaults of aggrandized capital in 
the East or in Europe’’—we have had 
the changes rung upon it all these many 
years, and there is no more substance 
in it than in the thumping of a tin pan. 
Insurance money is collected in Mis- 
souri and in Texas. A quarter to one- 
third of it never leaves the State, being 
absorbed there in expenses; most of the 


remainder returns for disbursement 
there; but suppose every dollar 
come to New York? Look into 
that ‘‘vault” and you find printed 


promises to pay and, for the rest, sun- 
dry figures in books of account. The 
treasure house which ‘‘locks up’’ the 
nation’s life blood squeezed from Mr. 
Bryan's ‘‘toiiing masses,” is empty. 
Neither the money nor what it repre- 
sents is there; it is where the sound- 
money voters have been all through 
this campaign—scattered over the coun- 
try, at work. 

Just as devoid of truth is the state- 
ment that Eastern and stock companies 
consume about one-half their receipts 
in salaries and office expenses exclu- 
sive of dividends; for receipts write 
‘‘premiums,’’and omit the word ‘‘office,”’ 
so that expenses shall include commis- 
sions and taxes, and then the statement 
is about the truth; but then the state- 
ment is different. These companies are 
Combinations, and Trusts, and Octopi 
(Octopuses would sound still worse), 
and Sea Serpents on land, and whatever 
else is bad and begins with a capital 
letter. They have been being so (if we 
may SO Say it) these many years; and 
yet unemployed capital, owned by 
greedy capitatists, altho free to rush in 
and share the profits, has persistently 
stayed outside. 

But how little wisdom it requires to 
attempt to do an insurance business! 


The United States Mutual 
Accident. 


THE following is the order of the 
Supreme Court which called upon the 
members in this defunct organization 
recently for an assessment: 


‘* Ordered that Henry Winthrop Gray, 
the receiver of the United States Mutual 
Accident Association, of the City of New 
York, be authorized and directed to re- 
quire the members of the said association 
to pay to him the sum of $465,869.51. That 
each member of the said association be 
required to pay to the said receiver the 
amounts specified in the following sched- 
ule, for each certificate of membership 
held by such member during the period 














November 5, 1896 


set forthSin said schedule, and that upon 
making such payment such member be 
discharged from further liability as a 
member of said association under such 
certificate of membership: 

For the three months ending on the 


15th day of February, 1890.........$0.10 
For the three months ending on the 


15th day of August, 1890.......... - 0.08 
For the three months ending on the 
15th day of May, 1891.............. 0.09 
For the three months ending on the 
15th day of August, 1891........... 0.08 
For the three months ending on the 
15th day of February, 1892......... 0.07 


For the three months ending on the 
15th day of August, 1892............ 0.37 
For the three months ending on the 
15th day of November, 1892......... 0.10 
For the three months ending on the 
sth day of February, 1893......... 0.29 
For the three months ending on the 
. 15th day of May, 1893.............. 0.12 
For the three months ending on the 
15th day of August, 1893........... 0.20 
For the three months ending on the 
15th day of November, 1893........ 0.48 
For the three months ending on the 
15th day of February, 1894......... 0.38 
For the three months ending on the 


1sth day of May, 1894............... 0.25 
For the three months ending on the 


ror the thee, taoathe cadlag "ca the °° 
15th day of November, 1894........ 1.35 
For the three months ending on the 
isth day of February, 1895......... 2.40 
For the three months ending on the 
15th day of May, 1895..............+ 4.40 
It will be seen that this order dis- 
charges the members from all further 
liability hereafter, so this covers the 
inquiry as to whether there can ever be 
another call to make good any deficit 
in this one. In applying for this order 
the receiver stated that he has in his 
hands claims aggregating $465,869, 
without funds to meet them, but resist- 
ance is already organizing. The old 
members will probably attempt to make 
the receiver furnish a bill of particulars, 
showing who are the claimants and at 
what dates their claims arose, the num- 
ber of assessments made during the 
several terms specified, the amounts re- 
ceived from them and the disposition 
made of the money. Perhaps some of 
the claims now seeking payment were 
specified in some of the assessments; at 
least there ought to be money on hand. 
There is no doubt that a Jarge amount 
was wrongly if not fraudulently diverted 
from the Association, for it was notori- 
ously bled to death by the so-called In- 
vestment Company which was fastened 
upon it. There is a suit to recover, 
and the members now called upon to 
throw good money after bad, naturally 
want to know about that suit, whether 
itis being pressed in good faith and 
vigor and what progress is making with 
it; they are excusable if they think that 
the parties who destroyed the Associa- 
tion should disgorge, and'the directors 
and officers (if any) who permitted the 
plunder without sharing it should pay 
penalty, before calling upon the mem- 
bers, who had neither responsibility nor 
knowledge about it. 








INSURANCE. 





1851, 1896. 


THE 
MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder, 





AGENTS WANTED. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
H. M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


Employers’ Liability Assurance 
Corporation, Ltd., of London. 


THE OLDEST AND STRONGEST LIABILITY IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY IN THE WORLD. 
This com} has had many more years’ experience in 

Liability business than any other company. 


1 iit companies, at are the lowe that are poral 
com| es, but are the lowest tha’ 
consnent ohh safety, as shown by its long experi- 
ence. 


It conducts its business at a lower ratio of expense than 
any other company. 


It will continue to give policy holders the same thor- 
ough care and permanent protection which have 
given it its high reputation tn the past. 

8. STANLEY BROWN, General Manager, London. 

GEO. MUNROE ENDICOTT, Mgr. and Atty. for U. 8. 


DWIGHT, SMITH & LITTLE, Gen. Agents, 


WASHINGTON LIFE 


Insurance Company 


is the simplest and safest 
form of contract. 

It affords immediate and absolute protection to 
the family and the estate. 

It supplies a fund for wife and children against 
the hour of greatest trial. 

It pays endowments and death claims promptly, 
and loans money to its policy holders. 

Its trust fund policies, with low premiums and 
cash guarantees, is unsurpassed. 

If you want a policy for which you will pay about 
half the premium on an ordinary life policy, buy the 
Interchangeable Term policy. 

There is no better, no stronger company. For 
particulars, address 


E. S. FRENCH, Vice President, 
21 Cortlandt St. New York City. 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK CITY. 


Extract from Statement made Jan. 1, 1896. 





Cash Capital...........-----seeeeee $1,000,000 00 
Reserves for Insurance in 

FOTCE, CLC... 0. ce cece cece eeeee «++ 4,191,020 12 
Net Surplus........... ... 2,025,808 13 





Peolicy-holders’ Surplus....... 3,025,808 13 
Gross ASSCIS...........6.-e cece eens 7,216,828 25 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 











Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 46 Cedar 
Street, New York. 


F.C. MOORE, President. 
HENRY EVANS, Vice President. 

EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 

CYRUS PECK, Treasurer, 
R. J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 

Cc. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept.,S.W. 
cor. Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J. J. McDONALD, General Manager, GEO. E. 


KLINE, Ass’t to General Manager, Western De- 
partment, Rialto Building, Chicago, 


RESPONSIBLE ACENTS WANTED. 











J.M. ALLEN, President. 
W.B. FRANKLIN, Vice President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice President. 





J.B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 





1896. 


NA TIONAL 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 





1896. 





WADA mNAasseSe aA Mass NaR sR essswesecelssanserEbsdbsmisteee seceeseece+ef 1,000,000 OO 
Funds reserved to meet all liabilities: 
Re-Insurance Reserve, Legal Standard........ Stecvcceece secocececoocces 1,825,152 38 
Unsettled Losses and other Claims............. deinen nidiimersoeumbniien 321,791 61 
Net Surplus over Capital and Liabilities 


B. R. STILLMAN, Assistant Secretary. 





713,197 75 
RE LEAT TT $3,860,141 74 


E. G. RICHARDS, Secretary. 





WESTERN DEPARTMENT. 
FRED. 8. JAMES, General Agent. 
GEO. E. BLOSSOM, Assistant General Agent. 
174 La Salle Street, Chicago. 





PACIFIC DEPARTMENT. 
GEO. D. DORNIN, Manager. 
GEO. W. DORNIN, Assistant Manager. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


RELENTLESS BUT BENEVOLENT 


Law Is everywhere. 

It is traced in the sea and read on the starry sky. In 
all things minute and mighty it has its tokens. 

Its inexorable reign may be seen in matter, mind and 
morals ; in commerce and in social intercourse. 

No matter what we may think about it, it remains the 
same. 

Fire burns. Water drowns. Gravitation never lets 
go its hold upon a single particle of matter, and the laws 
of chemical action never suspend their operation. 

Transgression of law invariably means punishment. 
Whether we transgress wilfully or ignorantly, it makes 
no difference so far as the results are concerned. 

Law laughs at all excuses, subterfuges and efforts to 
nullify ite influence. It can neither be coaxed, coerced, 
nor cheated. 

Law will not allow you both to eat yourcake and have 
it. If you do not sow you cannot reap. If you earn ten 
and spend ten, you have ten from ten leaves nothing. 
No disputing or crying will make it different. 

But while law is so inexorable and relentless, it is, at 
the same time, benevolent in its very uniformity. 
Without this certainty and order, man would be ever at 
a loss what to expect. There would be no incentive to 
activity or motive to industry. Dr. McCosh says: 
“Suspicion and alarm would reign in every human 
breast ; man would sink into indolence, with all the ac- 
companying evils of reckless audacity and vice; fears 
would be in the way, and he would dread the approach 
of danger from every quarter, feel himself confused as 
in a dream, or lost as in darkness, and after leading a 
brief and troubled existence, would disappear from the 
earth in misery.” 

How beneVolent, then, is law, How profitable it is to 
know what, under certain circumstances, we may ex- 
pect. 

To apply this subject to the purpose for which this 
periodical exists, we observe that law is inexorable in 
its proclamation that we must die. No questioning, par- 
leying, or opposition can prevent this result of living. 
Law is also relentless in placing the responsibility upon 
us of securing, if possible, the comfort of those depend- 
ent upon us. We can no more shake this off than we 
can get clear of our shadow. 

Just here the benevolence of law appears. 

Experts in the study of vital statistics, by long and 
careful research and observation, have discovered that 
a certain number in every adult thousand die at certain 
ages, and have thus been enable i to formulate rules by 
which to compute the expectation of life in ind vidual 
cases, and also to determine the premiums necessary to 
be paid in order to secure certain amounts of insurance, 
so that each individual insurant may be sure of his 
claim being paid. 

This amount takes into calculation the exceptions 
which are the proofs of the rule, and makes allowance 
for unusual expenditures. 

Thus, reserves and surpluses are created, and amounts 
which experience proves are not needed to sustain in- 
surance are returned at stated periods in profits to in- 
surants. 

So well have these laws been tested during the past 
half century by standard companies that those who 
patronize them and fulfill their conditions may count 
upon positive results with a certainty akin to the cer- 
tainty of the results of gravitation in any given case. 
The haphazard methods and hand-to-mouth conditions 
of assessment institutions and kindred concerns must 
ever leave their patrons in circumstances of anxiety 
and doubt. 

The laws of The Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New York, tested under almost every imaginable con- 
dition, are inexorable. 

The condition of the applicant’s health must, after 
careful examination, reach certain standards, the family 
health record must be favorable, and the stipulated 
premiums must be paid. 

Sentiment counts for nothing in these connections, 
but, the conditions being met, the benevolence of law 
becomes apparent, and the history of this great organ- 
ization, in the certain relief and support afforded to the 
widow and the orphan, forms one of the brightest chap. 
ters in the history of beneficent institutions. 

To make sure your investments and to place in post- 
tions of certainty those for whose welfare you have 
planned, after you shall have left them, there is com- 
mended to your attention by the testimony of more than 
fifty years of duty well performed, The Mutual Life In- 
surance Company of New York. In every town its 
faithful agents may be found. A few lines addressed 
to any one of them, or to the Head Office in New York, 
will meet with quick response.— The Weekly Statement. 





AMERICAN 


FIRE 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
Philadelphia. 


EIGHTY-SIXTH ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
Cash capital 






rve for reinsurance and ail other ciaims. 1,600,466 64 
Surplus over all Liabilities. 309,117 89 


TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. ist, 18%, $2,409,584 53 
THOM AN H. MONTGOMERY. President. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January Ist, 1896, 


[EE ..$11,122,983 90 
LIABILITIES............. «-» 9,847,252 00 


SURPLUS (Mass. Standard).... $1,275,731 90 


Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-F orfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadwav. 











409 California Street, San Francisce. 


(i501) 25 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


BERTIE, TOG. Gh, TDN oes cc ce vicscsccccccced $25,297,583 62 
SE atnktnnesckocasecandenwisesnees 23,165,543 99 
$2,132,039 63 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 

ANNUAL Casi. distributions are paid upon all policies. 

Every — has indorsed thereon the cash surrender 
and pat -up insurance values to which the insured is 
entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 

os rates and values for any age sent on appli- 
plication to the Company’s Office. 
BENJ F. STEVENS, rresident. 

ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice Pres. 
F. TRULL, Secretary. 


WM RB TITRNEE Asst. Sec, 


THE UNITED STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
This old and reliable Company has now the experience 
of forty-six years of practical Life Imsurance, which has 
taught it that the sine qua non of success is the ado 
tion of good plans of insurance, and the pursuit of a lib- 
eral policy toward both its Insured and its Agents, 
hese essentials it possesses in an eminent degree, but 
judiciously tempered by that conservatism which is the 

st possible safeguard of the policy holder. Its con- 
tracts are incontestable after two years. They are non- 
forfeiting, providing generally for either paid-up policy 
or extended insurance, at the option of the policy holder. 
It gives ten days of grace in payment of all premiums. 
Ite course during the past forty-five years abundantly 
demonstrates its absolute security. 


Active and successful Agents, wishing to represent 
this Company, may communicate with the President, at 
the Home Office, 261 Broadway, New York 








OFFICERS: 

GEORGE | eo i | ae President. 
Ge Eee rncscwabGae<eoedsens. ccnaee Secretary. 
A. WHEELWRIGHT........... Assistant Secretary. 
J 0 2. eS eee Actuary. 
Po i ee Cashier. 
Po | US 3 a Medical Director. 
FINANCE COMMITTEE: 

GEO. G. WILLIAMS............ Pres. Chem. Nat. Bank. 
JOHN J. TUCKER we . Builder. 
E. H. PERKINS, Jr. 1 fat. Bank, 
FMM IE BEEINs o5oc5c cc enevecsscvenconescssases Leather. 





OFFICE OF THE 


Atlantic 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 





New York, January 2ist, 1896, 

The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of its affairs 
in the 3ist of December, 1895: 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Janu- 

ary, 1895, to 3ist December, 1895.......... . $2,622,872 42 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 
January, 1895 


Widnkacdtdesberscsisuvidicvescens 1,027,151 41 
Total Marine Premiums............ ......... $3,650,023 88 
Premiums marked off from ist January, 

1895, to 3ist December, 1895................. $2,540,748 88 


Losses paid during the same 

| rn errr he 
Returns of Premi- - 
ums and Expenses. $603,415 82 





The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and City of New York Stock, 
City Banks and other Stocks............... $8,059,105 00 


Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.... 1,216 500 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 
a dnc csc scictectcvevacescosteccas 1,000,004 90 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable....... 896,431 88 
daa tnd oxecaddacesinadtaatdedaea 202,518 33 
PI adios cect tiatscdnceecdacicncwmadives $11,374,560 11 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 189 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ist December, 1895, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the fifth of May next. 
By order of the Board. 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 


























C. A. HAND GEC TINTS 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, PAUL L. THEBAUD, 
GUSTAV ANSIMCK, JOHN B. WOODWARD, 
GEORGE COPPELL. 
W. H. H. MOORE, President. 
A. A. RAVEN, Vice President. 
F. A. PARSONS, 2d Vice President, 


W.H.H. MOORE N. DENTON SMITH, 
A. A. RAVEN, SHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
JOSEPH H CHAPMAN CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
JAM EDW. FLOYD-JONES, 
JAMES G.DE FOREST GEORGE H.M 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, LAWRENCE TURNURE 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, WALDRON P. BROWN, 
HORACE GRAY ANSON W. HARD, 
CHRISTIAN Dz THOMSEN, ISAAC BELL, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, ‘JOSEPH AGOSTINI, 
HENRY E. HAWLEY, VERNON H, BROWN, 
WILLL DGE, LEANDER N. LOVELL, 
onee BLISS, cVERE AZA 
HN J 
INT 











1876. bebe 1896. 
FIDEUTY AND CASUALTY Co., 


Casualty Insurance Specialties, 


BONDS oF suRETYSHIP, 
— PERSONAL ACCIDENT, -——~ 
PLAT GLASS, “SS 
TEAM BOILER, Eddy 2 - 
Employers’ Liability and Burglary Policies. 
Losses PAID SINCE ORGANIZaT 





C.W. ANDERSON Gen. Avent. 





1 
$6,973,402.39. On, 
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Old and | Young. 


46 ‘ ” 
Requiescat. 
BY LOUISE DUNHAM GOLDSBERRY. 


REVERENT, sweet, 
Silence on lip and heart and tender feet, 
With brow of one at raptured prayer 
’Mong angels in some glad somewhere— 
Mystical, sweet, 
She lieth mid her lilies there, 
Fairer than they. 


Slow the strong bell 
Tolleth insistent knell, 
The dead are dead—are dead! 
Bear her away, Dear Heart, 
Love and lover must part 
Atthat mute burial-bed. 
It opens from the inner side, 
That gate of pearl. 


Ye who do weep beside the soundless . 


tide 
Are of the earth— 
The dead weep not! 
Hide it away, 
That holy face, from touch of day, 
With rose and violet, and jasmin pure; 
Purer is she whose hands they kiss 
In death's strange bliss. 
Hide it away—ye cannot lure 
One loving word to lips smiling so still, 
Inscrutable, chill. 


We know not, you and I, 
As lonely hours count by 
To rune of parting’s pain; 
But she, perchance, across the crystal 
chain 
Of midnight dews 
May walk the stars between, 
Still heart to heart with thee, unseen; 
Yea, love is love or night or day— 
Lay her away— 
O soul sore-tried! 
She is not dead who died; 
She lives and loves! 


Cincinnati, O 


Miss Posy’s Plan. 


BY ELLA F. MOSBY. 


Ir was Miss Posy who started our 
Club. She never quite got over her as- 
tonishment at this; for she had always 
had ideas on all sorts of things from a 
bonnet toa sonnet, and no one had ever 
paid any attention to them before. 

Miss Posy was an assistant milliner, 
and she and Marie Lefebre had stayed 
one Saturday evening atter hours to help 
Madame with some Easter hats. Marie 
was a little French Canadian, with an 
impatient temper, but a nice touch and 
a good eye for color. Madame had re- 
ceived a large order from a young ladies’ 
school, and they had just three-quarters 
of an hour before the hats were to be 
sent off. Marie was tired and hungry 
and cross, and she was dissatisfied with 
her own work. She could not, try as 
she would, get the French art of tying 
a knot of ribbon, or putting ina rose as 
by some happy impulse. If she could 
only be in a French shop one day—and 
she heard Miss Posy beside her, begin 
shyly: ‘‘If we only could” (that was 
Miss Posy’s opz2aing formula always; 
but it seemed an echo of Marie’s 
thought). Then Miss Posy went on with 
a plan for a [Travel Club, such as she 
had read of in London; but she had 
forgotten the details, luckily, and was 
telling it as she thought it might be in 
a cheap Boston locality. 

‘* Yes,” said Marie; ‘‘ we'll begin to- 
night.” 

Her words came out so confidently, 
that Miss Posy started, almost snipped 
the ribbon in the wrong place, and up- 
set a box of artificial rosebuds. 

**Oa, my dear!” she answered, half- 
frightened; ‘*I only meant that it would 
be lovely, if’’— 

‘‘There # a Travel Club,”’ said 
Marie; and she swept the rosebuds deft- 
y back into the box before Madame 





turned around. ‘‘ We are two mem- 

ers to begin with, and will ask all 
the other boarders. It won't be too 
late to bezin to-night;” and she looked 
up at the clock. 

Sh2 had forgotten she was tired and 
hungry, and she was no longer cross. 
She saw a chance of going to Paris and 
learaingto make bonnets; and she gave 
a sup2rio- look at those things Madame 
was packing with nervous haste, and 
almost forgot to give hers until Miss 
Posy softly touched her on the shoul- 
der to remind her. 

‘* Our street is full of boarding houses 
like ours,’’ she coatinued to Miss Posy, 
as they went along the street. ‘‘ Just 
the right kind of people, not too poor, 
nortoo rich;” and she lauzhed a little 
sharply. 

‘If it comes to anything,’’ began 
Miss Posy, carried away by her com- 
panion’s excitement, and yet timid. 

‘*Miss Posy,’’ interrupted Marie, 
and her eyes shone; ‘‘it is late, but 
there will be six more members before 
I go to bed.’’ And there were. 

Miss Posy had very little more to do 
with this child of her brain, except that 
she induced the Grey sisters, Anne and 
Hester Grey to join the Club; and 
nobody thought they would, not even 
Marie. They were quiet English girls 
of thirty and twenty-five, and Hester, 
the younger, was a confirmed invalid, 
and Anne took such work, mending 
fine embroideries and laces, and doing 
delicate laundry work, as she could do 
without leaving Hester too long. Miss 
Posy had only told them about the 
Ciub because Marie had told every one 
else, and she feared they might feel 
slighted. 

Hester had a bad coughing spell, and 
Miss Posy stopped to exclaim, out of her 
kindly old heart: 

‘«My dear, if you could only have a 
winter in the South!’’ 

Hester flushed up eagerly; and she 
looked at Anne with a sort of mute en- 
treaty, which Anne answered with a 
smile. 

So, without a word, the question of 
membership was settled; and when Miss 
Posey arose to go, she was surprised to 
have Anne draw from an old-fashioned 
netted silk purse, a ‘ittle faded, the 
money for two, and lay it in her hand, 
saying: 

‘‘It was very kind in you to remem- 
ber us, and we will both join the Club— 
Hester and I.” 

Nobody else had become a member 
without much discussion and question- 
ing; and Miss Posy had suddenly a half- 
guilty sense of responsibility, and was 
inclined to advise them ‘‘to wait, and 
see if”— But her fear of Marie was 
greater; so she invited them to the 
meeting that evening, and departed in 
quite a flutter of mingled anxiety and 
pride. 

Marie lifted her eyebrows 
shrugged her shoulders at the news. 

‘*But why? I don’t understand— 
unless it was your cleverness, Miss 
Posy;’’ and she laughed. ‘‘ They are 
not artistic, or literary, or professional; 
and they have so little money to spare.” 

‘It was Hester's cough,” replied Miss 
Posy, gently. ; 

«*Oh!’’ said Marie. She had not 
thought of that motive; there were so 
many others. Their quarter of the city 
was poor; a respectable and not an un- 
intelligent poverty, tho abounding in 
petty economies and makeshifts—the 
poverty of teachers with small salaries, 
of struggling students, of artists and 
even higher-class artisans, the latter 
the more prosperous. The musicians 
joined the Travel Club at once for the 

chance of taking a half-dozen lessons 
from a great master whose name might 


and 








THE INDEPENDENT 


advertise them; the artists for a possi- 
ble entrance in studios and picture 
galleries abroad; writers for material; 
teachers and workmen to learn new 
methods; foreigners for a glimpse of 
the old home; Americans for a few 
weeks in the enchanted dreamland, of 
strange countries. Their fees were not 
large, but they were promptly paid; 
several checks were sent to the treas- 
urers by rich ladies with a taste for 
new philanthropies, and the Club itself 
gave concerts, amateur plays and lec- 
tures. There was good material among 
the members, and a certain audience, 
which made the profits secure. In 
short, the Travel Club was a success 
from the beginning. 

The lucky member who was to travel 
was at first chosen by voting. It goes 
without saying that this luck was 
Marie’s. In Paris she learned to tie 
ribbon and even to place a rose, and, re- 
turning to New York, set up a smart 
shop of her own. It showed a kindly 
vein in Marie’s character, that she con- 
tinued to pay her fees as a member and, 
when her profits were large, sent a 
special subscription at Easter. 

But when the second journey was to 
be made, it was unanimously agreed to 
settle it by drawing—‘< casting lots,’’ as 
Miss Posy called it in Scripture phrase. 
She felt as if she were in church, and 
always made one silent prayer, ‘‘ Lord, 
for the most needy !” when she drew. 

The Club she had so unintentionally 
founded, had some unexpected results 
—a widening of interests, mental excur- 
sions out of dingy and sordid lives into 
strange and beautiful places, even with 
those who drew blanks and stayed at 
home, new friendships and some associ- 
ations even closer; a few rivalries and 
envyings, it is true, but a growth of 
neighborly sympathy which predomi- 
nated on the whole. 

This year the prize was six months 
in Amalfi. The ‘‘ Grey Sisters "—Anne 
as the public representative—had a 
keen interest in the Mediterranean 
coast, and her questions had incited 
the Club toa study of its towns, and 
finally a choice was made of Amalfi, 
with its historical associations and old- 
world legends. The Club provided 
only fora quiet and simple life abroad; 
but its members went well equipped and 
prepared mentally. As soon as a place 
was chosen maps were studied, histo- 
ries, travels, personal experiences were 
given, pictures—even newspaper clip- 
pings were contributed. Rome had 
been visited, London and Berlin; and 
there had been famous lecturers who 
had not disdained to givea night to the 
Travel Club, and to talk of these great 
cities. But Hester had set her heart 
on none of these as on little Amalfi. 
She knew all its legends by heart, and 
its history, its blue Gulf of Salerno and 
the fishing craft, the cool cloister walk, 


fragrant with orange blooms, and the - 


cliff villages not far off. There was 
another thing; each winter she failed a 
little more, and this time the doctor 
had said to Anne, gravely: ‘‘ Take her 
abroad before the snow comes, and she 
may rally, but’’—he shook his head, 
and did not finish the sentence. Then 
Anne understood it was Hester’s last 
chance. Hester’s godmother had left 
her a small sum of money. It was 
enough to take her abroad; but she 
could not goalone. Only if Anne drew 
the prize for herself—or for Hester— 
would it be practicable; for then they 
might go together. Then, too, they 
might get places—if Hester recovered 
her strength—as nursery governess or 
nurse or companion, and spend other 
winters in this lovely mild climate. 
Anne had once been a companion for 
an invalid lady who went abroad, and 
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she knew how many exiles for the sake 
of health would be glad to have an 
English face or voice nearthem. Anne 
thought they could do well, if Hester 
was only strong again; and Hester be- 
lieved with all her heart in Anne, tho 
she had more natural quickness and 
more education than her self-denying, 
patient elder sister. 

She often called her in jest the ‘Sis- 
ter Anne’’ of the old Bluebeard story. 
She was the sister imprisoned below— 
and illness and pain are an actual cap- 
tivity; only Anne could go up in the 
high tower and bring tidings from the 
country round about. Often it was 
only a daily routine reported—‘‘ the 
geese in the meadow or the white sheep 
a-grazing,”’ as her grandmother used to 
tell her the tale in childhood; but there 
was always hope that some time she 
might see ‘‘the cloud of dust and 
armed men a-riding” for rescue! 

It bad been a rainy day, dull and 
gray, the wind sighing around the cor- 
ners of the ugly, dingy streets, and the 
rain running down the small window- 
panes like tears. All day, in the inter- 
vals of coughing. Hester had talked of 
the bright blue Italian sky, the sea as 
blue and bright, and the figs ripening 
in the sun, the grapes growing round 
and full, and the fragrance of opening 
orange buds as the wind blew across the 
gardens all day; and Anne could hard- 
ly keep back her tears. As she put on 
her storm cloak and overshoes, for the 
rain still poured, she could think of 
nothing but the blanks she felt sure of 
drawing. But Hester looked at Anne 
with a wistful smile as she stooped to 
say good-by, and whispered: 

‘* Never mind, Anne, somebody will be 
happy at Amalfi.” 

Miss Posy came in to sit with her. 
Anne had been’commissioned to draw in 
her stead. Butthe founder of the Club 
had no special desire to go abroad, and 
would have valued the prize chiefly for 
her niece, an ambitious young teacher. 
Fortunately for Hester, her thoughts 
were absorbed in buying the wedding 
clothes of the oldest niece, who had 
but a modest sum to spend in these, 
and yet wished to present a good ap- 
pearance on her bridal visit to her hus- 
band’s people. They had a most com- 
fortable and prosperous home, and 
there would be several entertainments 
in honor of the young couple. Hester 
was very responsive and had good taste, 
and she was quickly interested in Miss 
Posy’s perplexities, and planned one or 
two smart gowns without great expense. 
She asked Miss Posy to get a small box, 
with a delicate fragrance of violets, out 
of hertrunk, and took out a dainty lace 
handkerchief. 

‘You must let me give her this. It 
will not come amiss with her evening 
dress,’’ smiling gleefully at the old 
lady's delight. 

In the meanwhile the members had 
assembled at the club room—they were 
always prompt the night of a drawing — 
and Anne noticed that some strangers 
had accompanied the minister of St. 
Luke’s Chapel, whotook a most kindly 
interest in their proceedings. She 
caught a remark or two from the elderly 
lady. 

‘« How eager they all look, and what 
fine faces some of them have! But that 
commonplace woman in gray—she 
doesn’t seem to be an artist—why does 
she care so much for Amalfi?” 

‘*Hush!” said the minister, warning- 
ly, andina lower tone; ‘‘she is just 
the one who has my warmest sympa- 
thies. I will tell you her story;” and as 
Anne moved away, suddenly per- 
ceiving with a keen little thrill of mor- 
tification that she herself was ‘‘ the 
commonplace woman in gray,” she 
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heard the younger lady exclaim, in a 
sweet, rich voice: 

«¢Oh, I wish they could a// go!"’ 

Those members who had gone abroad, 
could not draw again until all had been 
equally lucky; but they watched the 
drawing with keen interest. Seven had 
drawn blanks—their faces told the re- 
sult; then the box cameto Anne. She 
drew twice, first for herself, and then 
fer Hester. Her eyes were shining, 
her lips half-parted with eagerness, as 
her trembling fingers touched the small 
bits of pasteboard that were Hester’s 
chances for life. Both were blank. 

She did not notice the compassionate 
looks of the minister and his two com- 
panions. Everything in the room faded 
into a haze, and every sound blended 
into an indistinct and distant murmur. 
Suddenly she was conscious that the 
prize was won by a young man near 
her, Krudnel, a pale, thin violinist, who 
looked at the magic word, Amalfi, on 
his ticket with surprise. He had evi- 
dently not expected success. Every- 
body came up to shake hands and con- 
gratulate him. Anne alone sat still, 
too benumbed in spirit to move or rouse 
herself. But Krudnel came to her. 

‘I know you are sorry,” he said, ab- 
ruptly. ‘‘It’s all right you should be. 
I feel like apologizing, as if I had pur- 
loined it—from Miss Hester.”’ 

‘Oh, don’t say that!” answered Anne, 
curiously touched by his sympathy. 
‘‘She will be glad for you. We both 
will be, even if I am sorry for her too.” 

Rap, rap, rap! It was the signal for 
silence. The minister has something 
to add. His friend, the lady beside 
him, desires the pleasure of giving a 
second prize—this is also a visit to Italy 
-—and requests the privilege of choosing 
its recipient, which is granted at once 
and with cheers. 

Anne knows she has no chance; that 
phrase, ‘‘the common-place person,”’ 
rings in her ears still. She tries to be- 
stir herself, for it will be better not to 
delay the ordeal of carrying the news 
home. She slowly gets her overshoes 
and storm cloak, and wonders whether 
it is still raining. Her hands are shak- 
ing, and the tears are blinding her. 
She must not cry wher she tells Hes- 
ter. 

‘‘What are you doing?’’ exclaims 
Krudnel, beside her. ‘‘Leave your 
wraps and come back. They all want 
to shake hands with you. Why, don’t 
you know? The other prize has been 
given to Miss Anne Grey and her sis- 
ter!’ 

How great was her surprise to find 
Miss Posy and Hester calmly discussing 
cashmeres and serges! All at once a 
look in her eyes, bright and sweet, 
made Miss Posy get up, saying: ‘‘I am 
so glad!’’ 

For the second time Anne surprised 
her; for she suddenly stooped down 
and kissed her on the forehead, thank- 
ing her, with a little sob. 

‘‘Dear Miss Posy, it was you who 
began it!’’ 


Lyncueurc, Va. 





An Impromptu Pine Cutter. 
BY GERTRUDE ELOISE BEALER. 


BETH would always remember the 
Christmas holidays that had just pass- 
ed. They were as full of lights and 
shadows to her as a painting of one of 
the old masters. 

The present days were employed in 
the fashioning of dainty garments, in 
a preparation for a wedding not far dis- 
tant. With every stitch, went a thought 
of the piny woods where she had found 
what she felt to be her life’s happiness, 

She had gone to visit a friend in 
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South Georgia, whose cultured home 
lay just on the outskirts of a small vil- 
lage. It was the only house in the 
neighborhood devoid of a country air. 
She had returned full of wonder that a 
few short weeks could hold such joy. 

The first portion of her visit was 
spent in idly enjoying all the delightful 
languor created by the climate; then 
she roused herself, and, in a whole- 
hearted way, joined in the plans formed 
for her entertainment. 

Such novel affairs these appeared to 
her, fresh from her conventional city 
home. One evening there was an oyster 
roast ina great yard. Beth sat upona 
pile of adjacent lumber, and ate with 
decided relish the oysters brought to her 
in quick succession by her rustic ad- 
mirers. The large logs burned witha 
cheerful glow, and allowed no closed 
oyster shell to remain long on its warm 
bed without revealing its inmost se- 
crets. There were dances character- 
istic of the surroundings, and the rough 
fiddler’s notes lent a lightness to her 
feet which the most select city orches- 
tra failed toimpart. It was all delight- 
ful. That which pleased her most of 
all was to drive through the piny woods 
and over the sandy road for hours at a 
time. The tall pines whispered softly 
their gladness that here at least no 
ice king ruled over the trees and the 
flowers. The white soil glistened with 
the sun’s rays, as if its broad bosom 
were decked with precious stones. 

A few weeks after Beth’s arrival in 
Jesup, having expressed a desire to visit 
a turpentine farm, her friend Mrs. Leigh 
planned a winter picnic to the most in- 
teresting still in the surrounding coun- 
try. It wasowned and operated by two 
brothers, Ralph and Herbert Landell, 
who, five years before, had come from 
North Carolina. Both brothers were 
unmarried. The elder was forty years 
of age, and an interval of twelve years 
lay between his and the younger 
brother's age. The Landells were old 
friends of Mrs. Leigh, and they entered 
into the scheme for her guest’s enjoy- 
ment with much pleasure. 

On the appointed day quite a crowd 
of young people went out on this picnic 
frolic. It fell to Herbert’s lot to be 
Beth’s guide over the interesting por- 
tion of the farm, after the party had 
dined in the kitchen-dining-room of the 
little log house. He showed her the 
Negroes busy at work cutting deep 
gashes in the trunks of the pines, so 
that in the approaching spring the sap 
would collect for its useful purpose. 
The workmen plied their chopping to 
an accompaniment of weird song, the 
melody of which vied in sweetness with 
the notes of a neighboring mocking- 
bird. The immense turpentine still 
lay near by, silent. The huge. serpent- 
like copper pipes served at present only 
as tunnels to facilitate the travel of the 
varied families of creeping things ever 
on the move. Before many months, 
however, all this would be changed. 
There would be instead the whir of 
machinery and the hum of life. Heat 
applied to the boiler would cause the 

-pine sap to bubble and boil and two 
new substances would appear, the con- 
densed vapor forming the salable tur- 
pentine, and the residue the rosin. 

Herbert informed Beth that after 
this was accomplished he and _ his 
brother and the hands were kept ex- 
tremely busy, packing and shipping 
the barrels of their goods to different 
points. She grew thoroughly inter- 
ested in the work. 

This day was one which brought a 
change into Beth’s life. As a result, 
Herbert Landell became a frequent vis- 
itor to the home of the Leighs. The 
bright image of the city girl had stolen 
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into his heart and refused to depart. 
Beth was not indifferent to the man 
whose deep voice and clear gray eyes 
unconsciously revealed to her every 
day how dear she was to him. 

A few weeks after the day at the 
turpentine farm, their engagement was 
an open secret. Only one thing clouded 
Beth’s joy. Her lover’s elder brother, 
Ralph, did not approve his choice. 
The brothers were quite devoted to 
each other, and the younger relied 
greatly upon the other for advice in all 
matters. The difference in their ages 
had strengthened this reliance. When 
Herbert joyfully told his brother of 
his engagement and waited for the ex- 
pected congratulations, he was disap- 
pointed that instead came only words of 
disapproval. 

‘«She is a gay city girl, Herbert, and 
not the kind for you,’’ he said, as he 
turned away. 

‘‘You forget, Ralph,” the other re- 
torted, ‘‘that I was reared in a city, and 
do not always expect to spend my life 
among tar, pitch and turpentine.” 

‘‘T know all that,’’ Ralph replied; 
‘but there are years yet of this life for 
you. A fashionable city girl will never 
be satisfied even with a year of it. Sev- 
eral years may develop her now sun- 
shiny disposition into one that will not 
keep yours sweet. Mark well what I 
say, my boy, and pause before it is too 
late.” 

Nothing could induce Ralph even to 
call upon his prospective sister-in-law. 
Of course this state of affairs caused 
happy-hearted Beth much sorrow, 
which was shared by her lover. She 
was always gracious in her manners 
when she happened to meet the elder 
Mr. Landell. He never unbent from a 
rigid politeness. All this only made 
herthe more resolved to win his friend- 
ship before she should leave for her 
home. Intent on this, and with all the 
enjoyment which love gives, the days 
slipped by until she had been away from 
home for two months. 

Beth was accustomed often to drive 
alone. Mrs. Leigh could not always 
accompany her, and thus it came about 
that her otherwise unoccupied time was 
spent behind old Charley, the gentle 
family horse. ¢ 

One Sunday afternoon, Mrs. Leigh 
asked her to be the bearer of some del- 
icacy to a sick friend who lived a mile 
or so beyond the Landell farm. The 
distance was too great for walking, so 
the horse and buggy were brought out 
for her use. The glorious wealth of 
sunshine appealed strongly to her as she 
was driven lazily in the midst of all the 
glistening beauty. 

Her route lay past her lover’s home; 
and as she neared it she recollected 
that he had told her both Ralph and 
himself intended going that day to the 
nearest village. She was rather glad, 
for she preferred encountering him any- 
where else than here. 

Beth’s visit to the sick woman con- 
sumed about one hour of her time; 
then she turned the horse’s head 
homeward. How delightful was the 
spicy aroma which the breeze swept to 
her from the stately pines! Oblivious 
of time or distance, so intense was her 
enjoyment of her quiet surroundings, 
she was suddenly aroused from her rev- 
eries by the familiar landmarks which 
told her she was again approaching the 
Landell farm. She stopped the horse 
for a moment better to enjoy the peace- 
ful picture. A hush lay over the whole 
place. In the distance she could just 
see the Negro cabins where, 20 doubt, 
their dusky inhabitants were at this 
time indulging in their usual Sunday 
afternoon slumbers, the reward of the 
week’s hard labor, The silence was 
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only broken by the occasional yelpings 
of the hounds. 

But what was that flash of light Beth 
suddenly spied, as it leaped among the 
thickly scattered pines? She sprang 
from the buggy, quickly tied Charley, 
and hastened to the spot v hich had at- 
tracted her with its brightness. She 
turned cold with terror when she saw 
a tall pine tree already kindling in 
flame. She did not stop to think how 
it had happened; she only realized that 
the flames were reaching out their 
hungry tongues in search of other food, 
and soon the forest of valuable trees 
would be ablaze, and the Landell still 
would be destroyed. It would take too 
long for her to arouse the Negroes. 
Then, what must be done? Looking 
around, she spied an ax which one of 
the hands had carelessly forgotten. In 
a moment, throwing off her hat, Beth 
seized it and began chopping at the base 
of the burning tree. If she could cut 
it down then she could put out the 
flames with water from the spring 
which she knew was near by. A large 
tin bucket was always kept there with 
which to water the horses. Her swift 
and determined blows were accomplish- 
ing the desired effect. The slender 
trunk of the tree was becoming more 
frail in its support as the sharp ax sent 
the chips flying in every direction. At 
length it swayed, and, leaping out of 
the way, the excited girl saw the 
doomed pine fall with a crash. 

There was no time to be lost. The 
flames, as if afraid of losing their prey, 
leaped higher and higher. Beth rushed 
to the spring, and quickly returned with 
the bucket of water, which she emptied 
upon the fire. This she did again and 
again, and soon only a harmless, smo!- 
dering mass remained of the lately blaz- 
ing tree. 

With flushed face and disheveled 
hair the young woman stood viewing 
her work, while Charley, near by, was 
quietly munching grass, as if nothing 
had happened. Just at that moment a 
buggy came insight. It carried the 
Landell brothers, returning from their 
drive. At sight of the bare-headed girl 


they hastened to her, and immediately 
saw what had taken place. Beth then 
related the particulars, and was over- 
whelmed with thanks and praise from 
both men. 

‘«T will drive Charley back for you,”’ 
said Herbert, as she prepared to depart. 
‘* The little hands that managed to chop 
down atree must certainly be allowed 
to rest for a while.”’ 

‘«That girl’s a brick, Herbert,’’ ex- 
claimed Ralph upon his return; ‘‘and 
I’m glad you’ve been lucky enough to 
win her.” 

Thus it was that Beth won the friend- 
ship of her lover’s brother. She will 
always be grateful tothe little darky 
who, she afterward learned, had mis- 
chievously set fire to the pine tree that 
memorable Sunday afternoon. 
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The Dance of the Leaves. 
BY AGNES L. CARTER. 


HurrAu! hurrah! for the merry wind 
Of the bleak November day, 

That chases the brown leaves up the hill 
With a whisk and a whirl, away! 


The great trees sway with a feathery 
sweep, 
And sound like an organ-tone 
Or the voice of waves in a hollow rock, 
As the boughs are making moan. 


Hurrah! hurrah! the chestnut leaves 
And the oak leaves rush together, 
And the beech-leaves trip to join the 
dance 
In the breezy autumn weather. 


The wind flutes high a stirring tune 
To the great trees’ organ-sound, 

And over the path, and up the hill, 
The leaves whirl merrily round, 
Mowrtcra, N, J, 
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Our Squirrels. 


BY MARY V. WORSTELL. 


ALL three were born on the beautiful 
shores of Lake George; and I shall al- 
ways believe that their discrimination in 
selecting a birthplace argued special 
mental endowments. 

Soon after they had made their ap- 
pearance on the shore of Plum Bay 
they were discovered by the owner of 
the land, a canny Scotchman. ‘ Ah, 
Wallie,’’ said he to his son, ‘‘here’s 
just what I promised to get for my 
young ladies;’’ and two tiny red squir- 
rels were gently placed in a capacious 
pocket. Presently they were trans- 
ferred to a wire cage, whose only other 
occupant was a young flying squirrel. 
All three were carefully tended by 
Wallie, and soon became the best of 
friends. 

Before they were many weeks old 
they one day saw the Scotchman ap- 
proaching the cage, accompanied by 
three girls, whose exclamations of de- 
light were music to the ears of their 
conductor. His honest blue eyes 
beamed with satisfaction. 

‘‘And did you really get them for 
us?’’ they exclaimed, rather than 
asked. ‘‘ And we can take them home 
with us? That will be jolly!” 

**You had better leave them here, 
where I can take care of them, till you 
are ready to go back to New York,” 
said the Scotchman. 

So, while no longer the property of 
the Scotchman, they remained for sev- 
eral weeks more in his kindly care, still 
kept in the wire cage, suspended from 
the low-growing limb of a twisted old 
apple tree, with miles of Lake George 
sparkling near by, and Assembly Point 
pushing forward its green promontory 
in the distance. 

Daily visits were paid to the squirrels 
by their young mistresses, who soon 
were confronted with the hard problem 
of finding names for them. 

‘“‘The biggest red one is mine,” 
said Della, the youngest; ‘‘and I shall 
name him Heber Newton.”’ 

“If you give him such a name as 
that, I'm going to name mine George 
Kennan,’’ said Flo, who had read this 
author’s harrowing experiences with 
special interest. 

«*And I shall name the little flyer, 
that is my special property, after my 
favorite author, Charles Lamb,” an- 
nounced the third sister. 

‘«*Lammie’ for short will be a nice 
and appropriate name for a squirrel, 
won't it?” asked Flo. 

‘«It’s just as fitting a name as George 
Kennan. Don’t you know that every 
home-loving dog is named ‘ Rover,’ and 
every slow-poke of a horse is named 
‘Fleetfoot ?’ ”’ 

So it was by these three names that 
the squirrels were known; tho after 
they reached their city home it would 
sometimes mislead a casual caller to 
here some little visitor say, ‘‘ How is 
George Kennan ?’’ and listen to the re- 
ply, ‘‘Oh, he and Heber Newton have 
been fighting over which should ride in 
the wheel; and yesterday George Ken- 
nan 6zt Heber Newton.” But I am get- 
ting ahead of my story. 

In course of time—it was early in 
September—the three little squirrels 
were taken from the big cage under the 
apple tree and put in a small box in 
which to make the journey to New 
York. Under this was tied a flat tin 
box with a perforated cover. This 
contained a beautiful chocolate-colored 
lizard, about eight inches long, with 
bright yellow spots down his back. 

‘* But that is a distinct anecdote,’’ as 
Mr. Kipling says. 

When the New York home was 
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reached, the matter of a suitable cage 
demanded immediate attention. It 
must be large, and it must have a 
wheel; and tho the cage finally selected 
answered these requirements, the squir- 
rels seldom used the wheel. They 
seemed to prefer bounding around with 
a circular motion, using the curving 
sides of the cage as the means of giving 
a special impetus to their wonderful, 
rounded leaps. 

It was marvelous to see the inborn 
knowledge, or instinct, displayed by 
this little trio. A handful of nuts being 
given them, they would deny them- 
selves the liberty of eating any till part 
had been stored away for a. possible 
time of want. But a wire cage has few 
‘‘hidie-holes,” as our Scotchman 
would say. Where, then, did our little 
friends conceal their food? They hid 
it.in the only possible place within 
their reach—their drinking cup. They 
would push them in so fast that if the 
cup was nearly full of water, it soon 
overflowed. Some visitors said the 
squirrels put the nuts there ‘‘to soften.” 
But those who understood squirrel 
nature, as well as human nature, knew 
better; tho it was seldom that any one 
felt called on to combat this original 
theory. 

The squirrels had not been in the 
house a week before their love of music 
was apparent. Della was playing a 
guitar in a distant room, while Flo was 
watching the antics of her new pets. 
She soon fancied that they heard the 
music, and called to Della to bring her 
guitar and play it for the squirrels. 
She did so, and was surprised to see all 
three, at the first touch of the strings, 
flatten themselves on the wires that 
formed the floor of the cage, as if to 
say: ‘‘ Now we're settled down to en- 
joy ourselves. Play away!’’ Whenever 
the music ceased they bounded about 
the cage as usual; but when the music 
recommenced they quieted down in a 
way that would put to shame many a 
fashionable gathering. 

But the little flyer, Charles Lamb, did 
not take kindly to city life, and almost 
before they realized this he died. His 
little companions bounded around the 
cage as if nothing unusual had occurred; 
and if they felt any sorrow they con- 
cealed it under the guise of great gay- 
ety. 

It was later in the season, one morn- 
ing when the whole family were at the 
breakfast table, that Della gave one 
horrified glance at the squirrel cage, 
and, half rising from her chair, ex- 
claimed: ‘‘George Kennan!” 

All glanced at the cage in time to see 
those squirrels leave it; for some one, 
after feeding them, had carelessly left 
the door open. 

‘‘Shut the door!’’ 
one. 

‘«« And the window!”’ cried another. 

A moment later and six people were 
on their knees, on the floor, making 
frantic snatches at those lithe, springy 
and altogether uncatchable little crea- 
tures, whenever they came within reach, 

«I’ve got—no, I haven't!” 

‘«There he goes! Now! No!” 

‘* They'll bite!” 

‘*Put your napkin over your hand, 
and he can’t bite you!” 

But it was all to no purpose till Mrs. 
Morton said to the maid standing by: 
‘«Margaret, bring the big gray shawl 
from the hall closet.” 

The shawl was brought, and when 
the little runaways got in a corner, the 
shawl,a heavy one, was thrown over 
them, and they could move but little. 
The clever little mother picked up two 
small protuberances under the shawl, 
and quietly transferred them to the 
cage. They at once began the unend- 
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ing circular springs, and only a panting 
family bore witness to their escapade. 

The next summer, when all the fam- 
ily, except Heber Newton and George 
Kennan, were again enjoying the beau- 
ties of Lake George, some of them 
noticed a steady fall of the outer husk 
of certain buds that had appeared on 
some of the trees. This shower was 
quickly traced to certain squirrels 
seated on the topmost boughs. They 
seemed to be having as much fun among 
themselves as a crowd of youngsters 
with a quart of peanuts. There was an 
idea in the whole proceeding which 
was instantly seized on by Flo. 

‘If those squirrels like the buds so 
well,’’ said she, ‘‘why should not 
George Kennan and Heber Newton ?”’ 

As this argument was simply unan- 
swerable, no reply was hazarded, ex- 
cept a properly humble offer to gather 
some buds as a ‘‘trial package” and 
mail them to the friend who had charge 
of the squirrels. 

This was done, and they soon learned 
that the buds were eagerly devoured; 
so a good supply was gathered and sent 
to New York, and this constituted a 
special treat for the squirrels during the 
following winter. 

In the spring, however, came a 
change. Heber Newton grew cross and 
ugly, and poor George Kennan evident- 
ly suffered much from his comrade’s ill- 
temper. One day George Kennan was 
found in so feeble a condition that Mrs. 
Morton thought it best to take him 
from the cage. She put her hand in, 
and the little creature crawled into it, 
as into a safe shelter, and in this gen- 
tlest of little cages he soon died. Per- 
haps it was his willingness to go to the 
best-beloved of the family in his distress 
(much as the human members of it did) 
that made all feel specially grieved when 
he died. But certain it is that the ab- 
solute hilarity of Heber Newton over 
the loss of his comrade so grated on 
their feelings that the entire Morton 
family resolved to give this miserable 
ingrate the very thing he most coveted 
—his liberty. 

But where should they release him ? 
They inquired of a policeman in Central 
Park what chance of life a red squirrel 
had there. ‘‘None at all,’’ answered 
the man. ‘‘ The gray squirrels would 
kill him in no time.” 

Then came a happy thought—Bronx 
Park! This seemed an ideal home for a 
red squirrel, for never had a gray squir- 
rel been seen there in all the visits made 
to this lovely spot; and the occasional 
picnic parties might leave some scraps, 
if his natural, food-hunting instinct had 
been dulled by confinement. Surely no 
better place than Bronx Park could be 
found. 

The day for this excursion soon ar- 
rived. A comfortable tin cracker-box, 
with a perforated cover (perforated with 
an icepick and hammer and _ several 
bruised fingers), was provided; but the 
reckoning was made without the little 
host; for, in spite of all arguments and 
persuasions (nuts and lead pencils va- 
riously placed), Heber Newton refused, 
point blank, to leave his cage! 

The only alternative was to take him, 
cumbersome cage and all. Of course 
this excited various remarks and com- 
ments, until his journey countryward 
almost degenerated into a circus pro- 
cession, The paper which covered the 
cage had been torn alittle to admit 
air. This hole was promptly and effect- 

ively enlarged by an inquisitive child in 
the horsecar. At the Forty-second 
Street Station it was the attraction for 
every child in the waiting room, and on 
the train the jocose conductor said 
something about ‘‘ baggage cars’’ and 
**cattle trains”; but as soon as he had 
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finished his rounds he sat down by the 
cage and asked as many questions as 
any of the children had. 

After leaving the cars at Bedford 
Park, a short walk brought the little 
procession to a charming bit of wood- 
land. This was decided on as the best 
place to set free the hard-hearted little 


pet.. 

Della cautiously removed the wire 
flooring, set the cage on the ground, 
opened the door, and withdrew some 
twenty feet, where she and Flo seated 
themselves on a rock to watch the 
squirrel. 

For some minutes his circular bound- 
ing about the cage was kept up, and 
then he came to a halt. For the first 
time he noticed that the floor was not 
zinc or wire, but a soft carpet of pine 
needles. 

He was puzzled; then he scratched at 
the pine needles, just to satisfy his curi- 
ority. At that moment a little green 
weed blew against the cage. He caught 
it, as Columbus picked up the floating 
seaweed—it told of a new world—more 
mystery! 

He climbed the side of the cage, 
looked seriously at his new surround- 
ings, and sniffed in the sweet, fresh air 
in a way that made his little owners glad 
that he would soon be free. After sit- 
ting like statues for perhaps ten min- 
utes, Della whispered to Flo: 

‘¢ Let’s make him come out.”’ 

But just at that moment he discover- 
ed the open door and ran out, while the 
silent but excited spectators almost 
feared to breathe, lest some phase of 
this remarkable happening should 
escape them. They had felt that hav- 
ing been a captive all his life he would 
not know how to take care of himself. 

No fear of that!) In another moment 
he had turned and was scurrying to 
the nearest tree. He went up the 
rough trunk with the spasmodic, zigzag 
motion that all squirrels have—up, up, 
and at length out of sight. They 
watched him with straining eyes. Turn- 
ing to the empty cage made them real- 
ize that their pet was really gone. They 
did not mean to have the cage ever 
used again as a prison-house, and, to 
effectually prevent this, the big wheel 
was removed and bent hopelessly out 
of shape. The bowl-shaped wire nest, 
where all three squirrels used to sleep, 
was fastened on an obscure tree, hoping 
that some bird would make use of it. 
The cage itself was bent beyond recog- 
nition and thrown where it was hoped 
nobody would ever find it. 

Since then the Scotchman has offered 
the Morton family other pets; but they 
thanked him and said they would try to 
content themselves with an occasional 
visit to the animals in Central Park. 
Now they always take a box of crackers 
with them. The elephants eat the 
crackers and the goats eat the box, and 
one seems just as grateful as the other. 


New York Crry. 





Learn by Heart. 


THE HAPPY HEART. 


ArT thou poor, yet hast thou golden 
slumbers? 
Oh, sweet content! 
Art thou rich, yet is thy mind per- 
plexed ? 
Oh, punishment! 
Dost thou laugh to see how fools are 
vexéd 

To add to golden numbers, golden num- 

bers? 

Oh, sweet content! Oh, sweet content! 
Work apace, apace, apace, apace; 
Honest labor bears a lovely face; 

Then hey noney, noney, hey noney, 

noney! 


Canst drink the water of the crispéd 
spring? 
Oh, sweet content! 
Swimmest thou in wealth, yet sinkest 
in thine own tears ? 
Oh, punishment! 
Then he that patiently want’s burden 
bears 
No burden bears, but is a king, a king! 
Oh, sweet content! Oh, sweet content! 


Work apace, apace, apace, apace; 
Honest labor bears a lovely face; 
Then hey noney, noney, hey noney 
noney! 


—THOMAS DEKKER, 1570-1638, 
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Pebbles. 


Ned: ‘‘Where were you this morn- 
ing?’ Bod: “Out driving.” Ned: ‘‘Where?” 
Bob: ‘*On the golf links.’’— Yale Record. 


...-Griggs: ‘‘By Jove! I’m hungry 
enough to eat a horse.” Briggs (passing 
him the corn): ‘‘ Try a couple of cobs.” 
—Harvard Lampoon. 


..--Clara: ‘‘ What shall I sing for you, 
Jack?” Jack: ‘ Have you a song witha 
refrain?’ Clara: ‘‘Yes.” Jack: ‘‘ Well, 
then, please refrain.” — Comic Cuts. 


...-Mack; ‘‘What do you think of 
Scribbler’s new book?” Robbins: ‘‘I 
haven’t formed an opinion.”” Mack: ‘‘You 
must have been reading the ccriticisms.’’— 
Life. 


..-Mrs. Cooke: ‘‘Do I make faces 
when on my wheel?’ Mr. Cooke: ‘‘ Yes, 
dear; but they’re not like the faces my 
mother used to make.’’— Yonkers States- 
man. 


.... Father: ‘* Your banker tells me that 
you have overdrawn your account. Aren’t 
you ashamed of yourself?” Son: ‘‘ Yes, 
sir; I acknowledge that it was not all to 
my credit.”"— Yale Record. 


....‘‘Who wrote the most, Dickens, 
Warren or Bulwer?” ‘‘ Warren wrote 
‘Now and Then,’ Bulwer wrote ‘ Night 
and Morning,’ and Dickens wrote ‘ All 
the Year Round.’ ’’—£xchange. 


....‘*I don’t believe you know what 
those pretty things are,”’ said the baby’s 
father, tapping the baby’s toes. ‘‘ Ess I 
does,’ said the baby. ‘‘ Zey’s my toads. 
Zey’s what I hop awound on.’’—Harper’s 
Bazar, 


....Wabley: ‘‘Awful bother cutting 
the leaves of a magazine, isn’t it?” Wag- 
row; ‘‘Notfor me. WhenItake a maga- 
zine home I put it in a conspicuous place 
and some one invaribly does the job for 
me.'’’—Roxbury Gazette. 


....A Moving Scene. 
It was indeed a moving sight 
To see the frantic man 
Attempt to rescue bric-a-brac 
From underneath the van. 
—Detroit News. 


....Wife: ‘The flour is all out.’ 
Husband: ‘‘So is my money.” Wife: 
‘The coal isall gone.’’ Husband; ‘‘So 
is my credit.” Wife: ‘‘ Well, we can’t 
starve.” Husband: ‘‘Can’t we? That’s 
good. I was afraid we might.’’—W. Y. 


Tribune. 

....‘'Mag!”” No answer. ‘‘Maggie!’’ 
he called, softly. Complete silence. 
‘*Madge!””, Not asound. ‘* Margaret!’ 


Then he whistled softly before making 
his final effort. ‘‘ Marguerite!” Anda 
flute-like voice replied in the distance 
‘*Yes, darling.” —Ciips. 


....Dear Lampy: Have you ever had 
a letter from Algiers? If not, this will 
be your first letter from Algiers. If you 
have had one letter before from Algiers, 
this will be the second one. Algiers isa 
great place. It is where the Soldier of 
the Legion lay a-dying in. It consists of 
French persons, Arabs, donkeys and 
English residents. The English resi- 
dents come here on account of the cli- 
mate which is very bad in winter. They 
like a bad climate. I have no pony, or 
dog, or donkey; but in Spain I knewa 
bird. I was in an Arab shop the other 
day where there was an Arabian cat on 
a cane-seat chair, and when I scratched 
my fingers under the chair the Arabian 
cat would play with them. There are 
many other strange animals in this coun- 
try. Everybody reads the Lampoon in 
our family, even the children. I think 
the ‘‘ By the Way ” column is simply kill- 
ing. I was eighty-four years old last 
October. That is all I can think of 
about Algiers. WILLIE. 
—‘‘ Letter Box ’’ in Harvard Lampoon. 





The Second Summer, 
many mothers believe, is the most precarious in a 
child’s life; generally it may be true; but you will 
find that mothers and physicians familiar with the 
value of the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed 
Milk do not so regard it, % 








Puzzles. 


THE INDEPENDENT offers the following 
PRIZES: 

For the best set of answers to this 
week’s puzzles, we will send ‘‘ Out of 
the Woods,” by George P. Fischer, Jr. 

THE INDEPENDENT invites all readers, 
whether regular subscribers or not, to 
contribute original puzzles to this depart- 
ment. 

Every month a fresh set of prizes will 
be offered. For the four best puzzles 
received during October the following 
prizes are offered: 

First PrizE.—One year’s subscription 
tothe St. Nicholas Magazine. 

SECOND PrizE.—‘‘The Heart of Prin- 
cess Osra,’’ by Anthony Hope. 

THIRD PriIzE.—‘‘Good Cheer for a 
Year” by Phillips Brooks. 

FourTH PrizE.—‘‘With My Neigh- 
bors,’”’ by Margaret E. Sangster. 

Answers will be printed two weeks 
after the puzzles. This will enable 
solvers living ata distance to forward 
answers. 

Address all communications for this de- 
partment as follows: 

PuZZzLEs, . 

Care of THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton St.. New York City. 





PRIMAL ACROSTIC. 

All the words described contain the 
same number of letters. When rightly 
guessed and placed one below another, 
the initials will name a series of celebra- 
tions instituted two hundred and ninety- 
one years ago to-day. 

Reading across: 1, The noblest knight 
of the Round}Table; 2, a province of the 
Netherlands; 3, a peninsula of Mexico; 
4, an island in the Baltic Sea; 5, the hus- 
band of Niobe; 6, the surname of the 
man who invented the cotton-gin; 7, a 
famous citadel; 8, the name of a charac- 
ter in ‘‘Romeo and Juliet’’; 9, a very 
famous Shakespearean character; 10, the 
surname of ‘‘the Artful Dodger’’; 11, 
the surname of an American poet, novel- 
ist and journalist; 12, a city in the State 
of New York. eG. F. 

NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 

I am composed of forty-three letters, 
and form a line from Thomson’s “‘ Castle 
of Indolence.” 

My 15, 5, 8, 21, If is wet, spongy 
ground; my 22, 12, 29, 27, 2 is half-melted 
snow; my I, 9, 14, 28, 38 is a wandering 
beggar; my 34, 3, 32, 30, 10, 24 is an ani- 
mal; my 13, 16, 33is a fish; my 6, 20, 23, 39 
is part of the body; my 37, 26, 40, 17, 4 is 
shabby looking; my 19, 43, 35, 25, 36 is 
weighty; my 18, 7, 41, 42, 31 is to name 
when a health is drank. yo oS 


A Scott CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 


Each word described contains an odd 
number of letters. When the ten names 
have been rightly guessed, take the 
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middle letter of each word and they will 
spell the favorite exclamation of Dominie 
Sampson. 

Reading across: 1, The name adopted 
by Rob Roy and his wife; 2, Cedric’s 
swineherd, who was faithful to his 
master and greatly attached to Ivanhoe; 
3, the Christian name of a beautiful 
and accomplished Jacobite enthusiast, 
who figures in ‘‘ Waverley’’; 4, the full 
name of the daughter of a baron, and the 
friend of the one named by the foregoing 
cross-word; 5, the surname of King 
Richard’s chamberlain, who appears in 
‘“‘The Talisman’’; 6, the surname of the 
handsome grandson of the Lady of Loch- 
leven, who appears in ‘‘ The Abbot’’; 7, 
the hero of a spirited ballad by Scott; 8, 
the surname of a conspirator against 
Richard, who was vanquished at the 
tournament by Ivanhoe; 9, the hero of 
‘*The Lord of the Isles’’; 10, the title of 
one of Scott’s novels. 

FLORENCE MELLISH. 


CHARADE. 
My frst we do not like to take, 
Tho it may needful be; 
But the man who orders is second and old 
And well-renowned is he. 


Our third persuade us too, and they 
Show love that never ends; 
Now tell me who my whole can be, 
My sharp New England friends. 
W. A. 
DouBLE ACROSTIC. 


My initials spell the name of a German 
popular song; and my finals spell the 
surname of the man who wrote the words 
of the song. 

Reading across (words of unequal 
length): 1, a title of nobility borne bya 
woman; 2, consisting of a short syllable 
followed by a long one; 3, to catch or 
entangle; 4, the surname Of an American 
officer who was killed at Bunker Hill; 5, 
the windflower; 6, easily irritated; 7, the 
surname of an English poet who was 
born in 1591; 8, to harass; 9, the fruit of 
the oak; 10, a Semitic tribe settled at the 
southeastern end of the Dead Sea; 11, 
the surname of a famous French land- 
scape painter; 12, one of the light caval- 
ry of European armies; 13, attractive; 
14, susceptible of anger; 15, a month. 

S. C. BALDWIN. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF OCT. 22. 


Primat Acrostic.—Franz Liszt. 1, Forfeit ; 2, 
rostrum; 3, angelus; 4, nullify; 5, zymotic; 6, lam- 
poon; 7, ignoble; 8, stoical; 9, zoology; 10, tremble. 

Letrer Puzzte.—** Adventures in Criticism.” 
1, Smite; 2, crave; 3, trice; 4, sunny; 5, timid. 

TRAnspositions.— Ladies. sailed, ideals, aslide. 


Chronic 


Catarrh cannot be cured by local applications. 
catarrh purify the blood. 


Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla 
Is the best—in fact, the One True Blood Purifier. 
: ’ A Liver Ills; to take, 
Hood’s Pills (operate. The only pilis to’ take 


with Hood's Sarsaparilla. Cure headache, constipation, 
biliousness. 
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drudgery, in washing clothes 
other thing that’s safe to use. 
thing that’s doubtful. 


Sen or —— — as Pearline.” 
it Back and if your 


honest—sen 





it back, 


Peddlers and some unscrupuious rs wi 
: I t ’S FAL 


r sends you something in 


Washing 
that’s Easy 


may be ruinous, perhaps. Plenty of 
Sou will save work in washing— if 


you don’t mind more or less harm 


to the clothes. But if you 
do mind it, and want to 
be sure that you're not 
running any risk—then 
get Pearline. Pearline 
has been proved, over and 
over again, to be absolutely 
harmless. It saves more 
or cleaning house, than any 
You can't afford to use any- 


tell you ‘‘ this is as good as” 
E—Pearline is never peddled, 
lace of Pearline, be 


JAMES PYLE, New York, 





BUFFALO LITHIAWATER. 


IN GOUT, BRIGHT’S DISEASE, ETC. 
DR. JOHN T. METCALF, Emeritus Professor of Clinical Medicine, College of Physiciansand Surgeons, 


New York,“ have for some years bed the 
rT use it in my own case for Gouty Trouble, 


for pa- 
with de- 


results, and I regard it certainly as a very vaiuabie remedy. 


Sold by Druggists, Pamphiet free. 


Proprietor, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 
















Sunlight 
Soap 


SAVES its cost in 
LABOR ten times 
BS over. Rub it on light- wg 
ly; let the clothes 3a 
pe soak a short time; 
BS then rinse. It washes -wg 
EF Clothes itself and wa 
doesn’t hurt the wa 
per clothes. 


Pure Soap 


Lever Bros., Ltd 
Harrison Sts., 
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No Chemicals. 
Wo Adulteration. 


Hudson and 
‘New York. 









BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE 


The Family Wash Biue. ALWAYS RELIABLE. 
For Sale by Grocers. 
3. S. WILTBERGER, 233 N. 2d St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


DIALOCUES, Pieces to Speak 
and how to get up Fascinating Sun- 
day School Entertainment—all 10c. 
J. & P. B. MYERS, 8 John 8t., N. Y¥. 
LADIES WANTED pty 
BICYCLES, 
Cl i LS Silver Watches, Gold Rings, Dinner 
Sets, or cash commission. Send stamps 
a oYs for catalogue. SMITH BROTHERS, 
Emaportere of Teas, Coffees, etc. 
140 E. Genesee Street, Syracuse, N. ¥. 


Sleep and a Spring Bed 


are synonymous terms, for with- 
out a comfortable bed sleep can- 
not be enjoyed or health main- 

tained. . 


The « Ideal” 


spring bed is generally 
acknowledged to be 

















the nearest to 

perfection of any (Posor oe. 
ed made. Itis seft Ger =z = = 
and elastic and con- =~ p 2 
forms perfectly to Coo S035 3566559 





4 made of very best quality of metal, 
and is clean, noiseless, durable and light. No 
wood—no place forvermin. A booklet,‘* Wide Awake 
Facts About Sleep,’’ will be sent free for the ask 
ing. It tells all about the ** Ideal’? Bed. 


__ FOSTER BROS. MFG. CO., 8 Broad St., Utica, N. Y. 


Don’t Miss this Chance 


Cut out this advertisement and send with 12 two-cent 


stamps and we will send you 
MODES, 


By May Manton, 
FOR THREE MONTHS. 


also a premium pattern 
of the new winter Shirt 
Waist (No. 6861). 
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in _ size from 32to 42 inches. 
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Modes is the most 
al up-to-date Fashion Magazine in the United 
States. Ite 36 pages ure filled with beautiful fllustra- 
tions of the latest styles in ladies’, misses’ and children’s 
garments. Invaluable to every lady. You can’t afford 
to be without it. Address: 


MODES PUBLISHING CoO., 
132 White Street, New York. 


EDWINC. BURT &CO., 


Manufacturers and Dealers 
IN 
FINE 
i 
Pa) SHOES 


AT RETAIL. 


a . 446 & 448 Fulton St., 
tele 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
78 & 72 W. 23d St., N.Y 
The 
XS 

; ea Mis. tion. 
Are you going to stock your country or city home with 
groceries? If you are it will pay you tosend to us fora 
. Ourspeciaities are our 41 Blend of Teas 

lend of Colfee. We deliver all orders in 
this and adjacent cities free. Freight prepaid by rail- 
road and steamer to all points within 100 hundred miles 


of New York. Orders by mail receive prompt and care- 
ful attention. 


CALLANAN & KEMP, 
41 and 43 Vesey St... New York. 


Z SANITARIUM. 


CREST VIEW SANITARIU M, Greenwich 

Ct. A first-class, quiet establishment for the care and 

treatment of chronic invalids, copoctally of a nervous 
ture. H. M. HITCHCOCK, M.D. 





enuine Edwin C. 
Burt Shoe has full name 
stamped on lining and 
sole of each shoe. Cat- 
alogue sent on applica- 
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Food for the Baby 


If mother can’t nour- 
ish it; if it is pale 
and thin, try 


Somatose is a powder made from the most 
nourishing elements of meat, and used in 
proper proportion with sterilized milk forms 
the best substitute known for mother’s milk. 
Send for formula, mailed free. 

At druggists, in 2-02" 4.9 Yands 2. tins. 


Pamphlets mailed by | aap & Co. 


‘or Farbenfabriken vorm 


New York, age: iat 
iedr Bayer & Co., Elberfe id, 


DEAR. S,HEAD MOISES CURE 


a0 glasses beip eyes. NOP. 
Gonthier, Hiscox Co., 858 B’ way, Ne i for Book and Proofs 





" a CURE FOR Ne 


i Best Cough 4 hes a Use « 
in time. Sold by druggists. 4 


GONSUMPTION 








Rose Notes. 
BY AMY WIGHTMAN. 


THE fine hybrid tea rose, Augusta Vic- 
toria, was noticed among others in these 
columns not long since, but not suffi- 
ciently praised. It is classed by one flor- 
ist as among his ‘‘thoroughbreds.” It 
has a large, dark, glossy green leaf and 
produces, with average freedom, great 
blooms which are beautiful in the bud, 
or half blown, or when fully out, with no 
stamens seen, and their pure white petals 
just tinted at the center with lemon yel- 
low. A plant of mailing size had inten 
weeks from planting two fine blooms, 
one of eighty-two, and another of ninety- 
four petals. The blossoms were larger 
The bush had grown 

to be fourteen inches high, and seventeen 
‘inches across. Nearly every one of the 
long clean new shoots had a blossom, 
one four inches across with one hundred 
and four petals. (A fair sized Alfred 
Colomb has one hundred and twenty-five. ) 
The rose is of German origin, and its 
only fault is that it istender and must be 
taken up over winter. 

The white La France (hybrid tea) is 
hardy with protection. It has a light 
bright green leaf, blooms freely, and as 
soon after planting as the Victoria. It 
has about fifty petals of leathery texture, 
ivory white, lighted at the base by a sug- 
gestion of pink, and is in form like the 
pink La France. The blooms are from 
two and one-half to four inches in diam- 
eter. 

The Meteor(hybrid tea) bloomed in nine 
weeks from planting. It makes a tall 
growth with thick, dark leaves,and is sel- 
dom without a bud, 


the second year. 


which, however, is 
long in developing and may fail to open. 

In cool weather they are fine, a dark, 
glowing crimson, full and somewhat 
quartered like some hybrid perpetuals. 
The first bloom was three and one-quarter 
inches in diameter and had sixty-four 
petals. It is aardy with protection. 

Madam Schwaller (a hybrid tea) bears 
off the palm for hardiness, vigor, fra- 
grance and freedom of bloom. It has 
clusters of buds occasionally like the 
Duchesse de Brabant, which it resembles 
in its autumn flowers, which are shell- 
like and delicately tinted. It sends up a 
profusion of stiff red stems, growing by 
the second season toa hight of overtwo 
feet. The roses are pink, great blushing 
beauties, with the fragrance of a June 
Jacqueminot. Its lasting qualities as a 
cut flower for wearing are wonderful. 
One blossom of Madam Schwaller was 
worn for several hours on three success- 
ive days, reviving perfectly between- 
times when placed in water. 

The following method of treating roses 
in winter was recommended to me bya 
successful amateur. Pot the roses in 
October and keep them out-of-doors, tho 
near the house, until very late, some- 
times till December, protecting them 
from severe frosts. They may freeze 
without injury and are less likely after 
it to be troubled with insects. Winter 
them inthe cellar until February, after 
which keep them in a rather cogl room. 


West Harvrorp, Corn, 
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Work Indoors and Out. 


Women as Photographers. 


BY HELEN EVERTSON SMITH. 


THAT photography is a pursuit in which 
women may excel needs no further proof 
than the fact that many amateurs and a 
few professionals have already done su- 
perior work in that line. 

The qualifications for a good photog- 
rapher are both mechanical skill and 
artistic perception, in addition to the per- 
severance, application and endurance 
which are always demanded of all who 
would succeed in any pursuit. 

The field which the photographer may 
occupy has been almost daily widening 
for many years. Many of us can recall 
the shadeless, staring ‘‘ambrotype,” 
successor of the earlier and still uglier 
daguerreotype, which preceded the first 
crude essays of photography. In these 
there was little to foreshadow the 
triumphs of to-day, and few even dreamed 
of the immense field now open in the pro- 
viding of illustrations not only for the 
monthly and weekly publications, but 
also for the daily press. 

In some respects the present craze for 
illustrations seems a_ step backward 
toward the picture-writing of the an- 
cients; but the fact remains that there is 
an ever-increasing demand for them, and 
that a very large part of them are repro- 
ductions from photographs. 

Any one who has attended an exhibi- 
tion of amateur photographs must have 
been struck with the high grade of much 
of the work shown. At none of the stores 
where the work of professional photog- 
raphers appears on sale have I[ seen bet- 
ter pictures than those of some amateurs, 
and a fair proportion of these were women. 

A lady living in a small New England 
town has done work which will compare 
favorably with almost anyin herline. She 
has a studio regularly fitted up, and per- 
sonally attends to all the details of print- 
ing and finishing. Beginning solely for her 
own amusement she has proceeded quietly 
until her recreation has become a pursuit 
which makes an appreciable addition to 
the family income. 

A man living about twelve miles from 
this lady’s studio makes a good living for 
himself and family, yet his work does not 
always compare advantageously with 
hers. The reason for the difference in 
the amount of money earned by the two 
is to be found in the fact that the man 
treats his work seriously, as he would 
that of the-law or medicine or merchan- 
dise or carpentry, studying it, devoting 
his entire time to it, and going out to 
seek business, instead of waiting for it to 
seek him; while to the woman photogra- 
phy is still only a delightful and fairly 
remunerative amusement, which may be 
dropped or taken up at pleasure. 

To this pursuit, asto any other, one 
should bring not only business ideas, but 
as good anall-around training as possible, 
besides the requisite specific education. 
The more widely and thoroughly all the 
mental powers are trained in all direc- 
tions the greater are their capabilities 
when turned in any one direction. At 
first it might seem that photography is so 
entirely mechanical that a mere mastery 
of the necessary process, combined with 
industry and the comparatively small 
amount of capital required to purchase 
an outfitand pay the advance rent of a 
studio, would be the only essentials; but 
it will be speedily found that the posses- 
sion of artistic tastes and training is not 
only a very distinct advantage, but in 
all the higher branches of the work a 
necessary qualification. 

Success does not depend merely upon 
owning and knowing how to use the best 
of cameras and materials, but also in 
knowing how to seize the ‘‘coign of van- 
tage,’’ in possessing the artistic eye, 
which sees almost without a glance the 
precise point from which a particular 
view can be best taken. 

Ask ten photographers to give you 
views of some one landscape, or even 
building, and see how different are the 
results in all. They vary not merely in 


shading, clearness and mechanical excu- 
tion, but in the scene itself. As I write 
there are before me three photographs of 
the beautiful ‘‘ reversible falls’’ of the 
St. John, in New Brunswick. Not one 
of the pictures is what it should be, 
and so easily might be, a view of the 
wonderful Niagara-like rapids as an 
artist would have painted them. In not 
one of the three cases was the camera so 
placed as to make the rapids the chief 
feature of the view. The photographers 
-—tho doing excellent mechanical work— 
were not artistic enough to recognize that 
in bringing intothe view the distant city 
of St. John, as well as the two fine 
bridges which here spanthe river, they 
had attempted too much and ruined their 
views for the artist’s eye. ‘‘ Composi- 
tion ’ is as esssential in photography as 
in painting. 

It cannot be too strongly insisted upon 
that the successful photographer is nec- 
essarily an artist as well as an artisan. 
To a woman who is an artist by talent 
and temperament, if not in training, pko- 
tography offers a wide field. It is quite 
within her physical powers, if she possess 
the average degree of health, and is an 
endlessly interesting as well as a compar- 
atively easy occupation. Inregard tothe 
pecuniary results to be gained it is true 
here, as in most other pursuits, that the 
returns vary with the business ability and 
professional skill of the worker, the lo- 
cality in which she works, and the 
amount ofcapital invested. The incomes 
received by women in this line of work do 
not differ from those of men who work in 
the same way and for the same number of 
hours aday. One woman photographer 
living in an Eastern city is satisfied with 
an easily earned income of one thousand 
dollars a year, while another, working in 
a large Western city, professes herself 
discouraged that, after ten years of work, 
she does not receive an annual income of 
quite five thousand dollars. The first 
named works principally at portraiture. 
The second gains the best results from 
pictures taken for the illustrated period- 
icals. Both are true artists in their re- 
spective lines. 

Generally speaking the business of il- 
lustrating by photographs can only be 
made profitable in large cities, for the 
demand and its supply must be brought 
together. The best of photographic 
artists living at two or three hours from 
ihe place where her work was likely to 
be wanted, would naturally be superseded 
by even the inferior work of one who 
was onthe ground to take the poi:trait 
or the view as noon as the need for it 
was discovered. But this is not the only 
paying work in this line. Illustrations 
for books have been sucessfully made by 
so-called amateurs living at a considera- 
ble distance from publishing centers. 
Of the taking of likenesses there is no 
end, and they will always probably form 
a paying branch of this industry. Archi- 
tects and real-estate speculators are al- 
ways in need of the services of photog- 
raphers, and to them the work willalways 
be valuable in proportion to its artistic 
quality. In scientific pursuits photog- 
raphy is daily becoming of increased im- 
portance, 

So far, the only way in which pho- 
tography may be, not merely taken up, 
but studied as it should be, seems to be 
by entering the atelier of some profes- 
sional who 1s willing to take pupils. This 
was the way in which the old masters 
studied painting, and surely the results 
proved the value of the method; but it is 
too slow for our rushing days. There 
should be schools of photography as 
there are of design. As it now is, the 
would-be student, whocan not or does not 
wish to seek employment in the work- 
shop of some practical photographer, is 
obliged to depend upon the hints which 
can be obtained from the various publi- 
cations relating to the subject, and from 
the advice and instruction of friendly 
amateurs. These, together with the 
student’s own perseverence and practice 
—learning perfection through mistakes— 
make a slow way of acquiring a profes- 
sion; but certainly some of the results ob- 
tained have been very encouraging. 
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It is said that more Englishwomen 
have thus far succeeded in earning a liy- 
ing by photography than American 
women. If so, may it not be owing to 
their greater patience in waiting for re- 
sults—their superior proficiency in the 
fine art of ‘‘ making haste slowly ’’? 

It is nothing to learn to snap a kodak 
at any and everything in sight. It is a 
great dealto recognize the picturesque 
possibilities of a scene or a group, and. it 
is still more to be able to seize the picture 
and give to it its best aspect, tone and 
setting. But the difficulties are the same 
to both men and women, the possibilities 
of attainment are equal to both, and there 
is no difference in the rates of compensa- 
tion which they may obtain. The field is 
open and perfectly tair. 


New York Ciry. 


Two or Three Important 
Questions. 


BY E, P. POWELL. 


THE following questions are referred to 
me by the editor of THE INDEPENDENT: 

1. Ihave a Sheldon pear tree which has 
been thrifty until the present and has borne 
heavily every year for five or six years. It 
is still a young tree. Late in August I 
noticed that the leaves at the top were be- 
ginning to fall; some of the smaller branches 
part of the way down show signs of dead- 
ness. I do not find any signs of worms 
working at the surface of the ground. 
What is the trouble ? 

2. I havea tew young apple trees which I 
have tried to rescue from the borers. I 
have had the dirt drawn away from the 
roots of the trees every spring and have 
surrounded them with ashes. My man has 
diligently sought for the borers, whose 
‘igns have been numerous, but has not 
been able to find them, endeavoring to fol- 
low them up by a fine wire. This fall there 
are increased signs of the workings ot the 
pest. What can be done? 

Pear trees as a rule are short lived. 
The wood is brittle and the trees over- 
load with fruit. But in New York State 
generally all pear trees received last win- 
ter a severe shock fromdry, cold weather. 
The conditions of trees were made favor- 
able for fungoid attacks. Apples also 
have suffered. But many pear trees 
were killed. The falling of the leaves 
on your Sheldon showed probably a gen- 
eral devital'zation—and probably more or 
less anthrax or some fungoid disturbance 
on bark or leaves or both. If worms 
are present it is probably only in the 
bark. Scrapethe bark and wash thorough- 
ly with kerosene emulsion. This you 
should do twice a year to all pears 
whether they appear sick or not. 

As to the apple trees, the remedy for 
borers is the wire and knife; and then 
pack a half-bushel or bushel of coal 
ashes about the base of eachtree. If a 
tree is badly damaged, cut it out; but 
very likely your trees have also suffered 
as so many apple trees have this sum- 
mer, from anthrax. Syringe heavily 
with Bordeaux aud swab or wash often 
with kerosene emulsion. 

It is impossible to have healthy apple 
and pear trees without constant observa- 
tion. In spite of all care, I occasionally 
lose one from ‘‘sun scald’’ or some fun- 
goid attack. We should always have on 
hand the emulsion and Bordeaux mix- 
ture. As for the borer, cut till you get 
him or he will get the tree. 

A remarkable letter from a Western 
reader of THE INDEPENDENT received a 
reply in your columns some months ago. 
The same correspondent now writes as 
follows: 

You advise buying a small place and not 
alarge one. Will you tell me in some de- 
tail how it is possible for a man to make a 
suitable living for his family from five or 
ten acres of land, much less sell ‘‘ the sur- 
plus’'? Please tell me in outline what you 
would raise and keep that would keep a 
family and afford a surpius. 

I am offered as fine a farm as can be found 
in Michigan, a farm of 164 acres, about two 
and a half miles from Tecumseh on the 
road to Adrian. The farm has upon ita 
fine house which cost $5,500, a barn which 
cost $1,500, and another barn that cost $300, 
all of which areas good asnew. Besides 
these buildings there are other smaller 
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ones, such as granary, hoghouse,henhouses, 
toolhouse, etc., all of which will be turned 
over to me for $15,000. There is a fairly 
good apple and peach orchard of three- 
fourths of an acre, some grapes, pears and 
small fruit. To own this farm, implements 
and stock, it will cost me from $17,000 to 
$18,000. It will net me an income, the 
owner says, of at least $1,000 per annum. 
I should be pleased to have your views 
upon this matter. Do you think it would 
be an elephant upon my hands and, looking 
at it in the worst light, would it, in your 
opinion, with painstaking attention ever 
net less than half that amount ($500) ?, Such 
a farm would require about $400 for help 
annually. Taxes are $75 and insurance 
about $15 per annum. 

The annual output has been chiefly hogs 
(40), wheat (soo bushels), sheep (30 yearling 
lambs), small amount of cream, eggs (40,000). 
Figuring some for loss and an income of say 
$650 is in sight for these things, besides a 
good share for one’s living. To the above 
I could add safely $100 for strawberries, $30 
for sweet corn, $100 for other fruits, making 
a total of $880. This is all I can see in sight 
or good years at present prices. Here isa 
net income of about 4% per cent. on the in- 
vestment, besides two-thirds of my family’s 
living. Now, if I can do as well or even 
better upon a smaller amount of land I wish 
you would tell me how, and I shall be quick 
to adopt your plans. 


Here is a letter so practical and cover- 
ing so vital a matter that I have given it 
almost entire. And now I will do what I 
have never before done—give a schedule 
of facts showing that a man on tenacres, 
or even on five, can do as well as a man 
on one hundred acres, and even much 
better—counting dollars as well as com- 
fort. 

My own property now includes nine 
acres. My front lawn of shade trees and 
the drives adjacent is about three acres. 
There are intermingled a few fruit trees. 
If desired to increase income a most 
charming lawn may be made of fruit 
trees alone. My shrubbery and other 
ornamental lawns and apiary cover two 
acres more. This leaves four acres for 
gardens proper. These gardens include 
small fruits—grapes, plums, cherries, 
apples, pears and vegetables. Of the 
latter very little goes to market except 
Lima beans. Considerable space is given 
to experimental work; that is, to the 
cross-breeding and raising of new varie- 
ties. This should be a part of every land 
tiller’s work. There may never be any 
great result in the way of new fruits; but 
there will be very important results inthe 
way of education. The whole family 
will feel the effect in the way of charac- 
ter. 

Now I shall open my books to you to 
show what can be done financially by 
this sort of intensive culture. Thisis an 
unusually bad year. The plumcrop, which 
should be one hundred bushels, is abso- 
lutely nothing. The pear cropis half a 
bushel. The cherry crop nowa quart. 
But we have sold, of strawberries, $85 
worth; raspberries, $200; gooseberries 
and dewberries, $35; currants, $65; vege- 
tables, $40; milk, $80; plants and bulbs, 
$30; eggs, 20. The apple crop is not yet all 
marketed, but will go to nearly or quite, 
$150. Honey adds an item; but this year 
the increase has been enormous in the 
way of swarms, while the honey product 
has been small. You will now add at 
least $300 for home consumed products, 
probably more. Eggs, chickens, calves, 
milk, fruit, vegetables and honey all are 
free. Store bills are vastly reduced. 

From another note of the same corre- 
spondent I select these passages: 


Have talked with many fruit farmers at 
Ann Arbor, Mich. Few of them are mak- 
ing money enough to pay the interest on 
their mortgages. The general farmers in 
this immediate vicinity all complain that out 
of a quarter section of land they can only 
make a living at present prices. Notwith- 
standing all this talk, I beileve that a better 
day is cominz, and that matters are pretty 
nearly as bad as we shall seethem. If they 
become much worse we shall have a nation- 
al strife which, when the smoke clears, will 
give a clearer atmosphere. Good land here 
sells for $50 an acre. Wheat fifty cents a 
bushel, hogs four cents per pound, and 
vther things in proportion. Now, to the 
question: Would you, if in my position, pur- 
chase a farm, if so, how big a one, and 
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what would you raise, and where would you 
locate? Am in dead earnest. I seek two 
principal things, viz., to keep my health and 
to make my children industrious and self- 
reliant; would rather leave them as a lega- 
cy abundant health and ability to earn an 
honest dollar, than a pile of gold with which 
to make merry. 

The reply is given. Do not at present 
undertake extensive but intensive agri- 
culture. There is more profit as well as 
pleasure in ten acres than in one hun- 
dred. Ofcourse I have written on the 
supposition that the grower lives reason- 
ably near a market; and, secondly, that 
he is quite as skilful in marketing as in 
growing crops. The true plan is to se- 
cure your own private customers, and 
deal with them so as to retain their pat- 
ronage. Begin moderately, and let your 
work grow as you get demand for what 
you cultivate. By all means keep out of 
farming if you think peddling over a 
counter what another man has grown is 
more honorable than selling what you 
have grown yourself by your wit and 
work. 

The optimism expressed by the inquirer 
is a matter of great importance. It is 
peculiarly necessary that we shall de/ieve 
infarming An unfortunate train of cir- 
cumstances has depressed the noblest of 
all professions below the meanest. We 
shall see the case reversed. Inthe next 
century I am confident we shall once 
more see agriculture in possession of its 
just and deserved honor. The future 
Madisons, Jeffersons and Washingtons 
will go from farm life to the White House, 
and will desire as speedily as possible to 
return to their land tillage. The real 
farming—the farming of the future—will 
not be that of to-day, which is in its spirit 
as wellas its methods largely degenerate. 

Curnton, N. Y. 


To Obtain Pure Milk. 
BY DR. GEORGE G. GROFF. 


HEALTH officers have been depending 
upon the lactometer, the Babcock test 
and upon chemical analysis to enable 
them to differentiate pure from adulter- 
ated milk. Later veterinarians have been 
scouring the country with their hypoder- 
mic syringes and tuberculin, testing and 
condemning cows by the hundreds; and 
yet these means, tho of value, all, singly 
and combined, fall far short of what is 
needed to enable a health officer to pro- 
nounce a milk product pure and whole- 
some. 

To the present time it has not been 
recognized that the place where the milk 
is produced, not the railroad depot in the 
city where the milk is received, nor yet 
in the laboratory of a chemist, is the 
place where the inspection should occur. 
The inspector must go out to the farms. 
He must there examine into the general 
conditions and the health of the herds. 
He must examine the water and food sup- 
plies. He must inspect the barns, and 
observe how they are ventilated and 
drained, their general cleanliness, the 
condition of warmth in winter, and the 
opportunities afforded the cows for exer- 
cise. 

The dairy house must be inspected, the 
dairy utensils and the mode of cleansing 
the same. The inspector will discover 
before he has gone very far in his work 
that it is at present impossible for many 
farmers to produce wholesome milk. The 
cows are not in good condition, the water 
is not pure, the food supply needs atten- 
tion, the barns 1nd dairy houses, as well 
as the utensils, are often ina filthy con- 
dition, and the cows in winter too often 
have no opportunity to exercise. Under 
such conditions, it is not possible that the 
milk be wholesome, no matter what re- 
sults are obtained by the lactometer, 
the Babcock or chemical examinations, 
or even from the tuberculin test. Cows 
supplied with dirty water, and fermenting 
rotten food, cannot give wholesome milk. 
Cows tied up inthe stalls all winter may 
give a large amount of milk, but it will 
not be wholesome. If the stables are 
dirty and ill-ventilated the milk cannot 
be wholesome. It is not possible. If 
wholesomeness of product is sought, the 








cow cannot be used as a mere machine, 
pushed to her utmost. but she must be 
treated in a manner which will develop 
and maintain her in the highest possible 
physical condition. 

The form of inspection here suggested 
is maintained in different towns in Ohio 
and Pennsylvania, and possibly in other 
States. After a careful inspection, a 
license is issued to the farmer or dairy- 
man, which must be renewed each year. 
In some cases this license is issued free 
of charge, but in other cases a fee of one 
dollar is charged. Milk from dairies 
not licensed is not permitted to be sold in 
these cities or towns. The city of Wil- 
liamsport, Penn., requires inspection to 
be made twice each year. After the 
work is completed, a summary is pub- 
lished in the daily papers as a matter of 
news of interest to all the citizens. At 
present there are eightv-five dairies sup- 
plying this city with milk, and twice each 
year the citizens read descriptions of 
them, as follows, in the examples here 
given from a recent report: 


‘“‘The inspection of dairies for spring, 
1896, in connection with some private indi- 
viduals selling milk to citizens has been 
completed, and the result of the examina- 
tion is as follows: 

“Mr. J. A. Stear’s dairy had twenty-one 
cows in fair condition; stable in order, 
lighted by six large windows; bedding with 
straw; ventilators good, but defective in 
their terminating in the hay and grain barn 
overhead and not above the roof, as they 
should be; shed good, but not open to the 
outer air; such shed is only a second stable 
without stands and deprives the animals of 
their daily sun and open air bath; feeds 
shorts and bran with cut hay and cut corn- 
fodder. A spring house to cool the milk. 
Herd mixed stock. A currycomb and 
brush should be used. 

“Mr. Christ Bower’s dairy has twelve 
cows in good condition; stable in order; 
lights three; bedding with plenty straw; 
ventilation natural; shed a large over- 
shoot; feeds shorts and corn chop with 
clover hay and cornstalks. Spring house. 
Mixed stock. A currycomb and a brush 
should be used. 

““Mr. Ignatz Kohler has three cows in 
good condition and well cared tor; stable in 
order; bedding with sawdust; light one; 
feeds shorts and hay; uses currycomb and 
brush. 

“*Mr. Dan Waltz has twelve cows in good 
condition; stable in order, but a dark dun- 
geon (only four little glasses in it); ventila- 
tion natural; shed full of manure with 
proper open barnyard; feeds shorts and 
corn chop with cut cornstalks; bedding 
with sawdust. Spring house. Mixed 
stock. 

“Mr. Stout has fourteen cows in good 
condition; stable in medium order, lighted 
by seven windows; bedding with plenty of 
straw; ventilation natural; inclosed shed, 
with four pigsties in, while the cow stable 
had two pigsties in; dairy too much like a 
hogpen; feed corn and oats chop, with hay 
and corn fodder. Spring house. Mixed 
stock, with some Holstien and Alderney.” 


The health officer, of Williamsport, 
condemns in unmeasured terms the feed- 
ing of brewer’s grains and ensilage. 
Hence all persons reading his reports 
can know whether or not the cattle are 
properly fed. 

The general result of these inspections 
is that the quality of the milk has rapidly 
improved. Licenses are refused until 
the stables and the general conditions of 
the animals are made right. Cannot 
such a system be placed in general 
operation throughout the country? City 
boards of health could issue licenses on 
the reports of qualified veterinarian sur- 
geons or of competent sanitary in- 
spectors. 


Buckne_i University, Lewissurc, Penn. 
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Has No Equal.-+ 


“No other blood medicine I have 
ever used, and I have tried them all. 
is so thorough in its action, and 
effects so many permanent cures as 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla.”— Dr. H. F. 
MERRILL, Augusta, Me. 
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before it is TOO LATE! 


DR. WII. HALL’S 


BALSAI1 
FOR THE LUNCS 


Will stop it if taken in time. 
“HALL’S BALSAM is the best 
Cough Medicine and Consumption rem- 
edy” has been said over and over again. 

Every family med’cine closet should 
contain a bottle, ready for immediate use. 
For Sale by all Druggists 
25¢. 50c. and $1.00 per bottle. 
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POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in 
the Universal Postage Union $1.56 a year 
additional. 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. High- 
est of all in leavening strength.—Zatest 
United States Government Food Report. 

RovaL BAKInG PowpER Company. New York. 
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GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 

Call and inspect the newly invented patent Grand 
Pianosin Upright Form. Also for sale for cash or 
on instalments a large assortment of nearly new 
STEINWAY Grand, Upright and Square Pianos 
all warranted like their new Pianos. Also, second- 
hand Pianos of other make, in perfect order, at low 
figures. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 E. 14th St., 
NEW YORK. 








Importer and Maker of 


RICH. FURS 


24 East 23d Si., Madison Square, N. Y. 


Our Complete Winter Exhibit now 
ready for inspection. 


An entirely new departure in 


JACKETS Sealskin or 


Persian Lamb 


We advise an early attention to all garments 
requiring alteration to the present style of 
Fashion, which widely differs this year from 
the preceding one. The new things in col- 
larettes and capes imported direct or de- 
signed and made by ourselves, complete an 
incomparable assortment of rich Fur Goods. 
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Manufactured for the trade by 
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o> Only perfect Collar and Cuff Button made. 
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In gold, silver and rolled gold—can be put on any 
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ble, and can be adjusted with 





SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 








Grand Na- 





2 Freer 3 IncuEs HIGH 


as the best remedy for FEVER AND AGUE. MALARIA, Boo 
Rue Drouet _ 
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hausted. Outside ratchet con- N Chi r 
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Possesses in the highest degree the entire active proper 






rties of Peruvian Bark. Endorsed by the medical facuity 
K ‘ ny! OF THE 7 apy oy po gpd and "Meine 
Diseases; ING&¥aSES THE APPETITE, STRENGTHENS THE NERVES, an up the entire system. aris; 
_New York; E. | FOUGERA & CU.. 26-30 N. William St. 














THEY ARE CALLED 
“GLOVE-FITTING 


BECAUSE 
THEY 
FIT 


AS WELL 


AND 
FEEL AS 
-OMFORT- 
ABLE 
ASA 
FINE 


KID 


GLOVE 





FROM $1 TO $5 A PAIR. 





HAVE YOUR 


Shells loaded 


WITH 





LAFLIN & RAND POWDER CO., 


> 
Manufacturers of : 
Black and Smokeless , 
Sporting and [iilitary Powders. 


mae, 


ae. 66... = 


ESTABLISHED 1780. 
Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 




















November 5, 1896 


Paring anne. nal 


he Best is the Cheapest. 
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Mlustrated pc Free we Maid. 


IN NEW YORK CITY: 
MAIN RETAIL, 176 Pith Ave., below 234 St., 








rg by F. you m: ae. « 


Special to «‘ The Independent” Readers. 
ceipt of f $2.50 and t this “ad. se All 


If you enjoy a cup of GOOD 
TEA send this “ ad" and 10c. in 
Bas. 44 Ib. sample best T imported, 
charges paid 
ea THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
NEW YORK CITY N 


stamps, and we will mail you a 
- Box 239. 31 and 38 cvyer STREET, 








TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


po t Pe ” 
‘ul ocean ports 
of Texas seorgte ja. 
Tickets to all Winter Resorts in 
Texas, SS ya eo 
Mexico, Geo c. Our 6) 


ay 
aaa ER MALLOR CO.,Pier 20 E.R. N.Y 


The eerie Limited 


FASTEST TRAIN IN THE WEST 


RUNNING 


EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR 


VIA THE 











UNION 
PACIFIC 





TO UTAH 


29 hours from Missouri River 
44 hours from Chicage. 


TO CALIFORNIA 


74 Gaze. from Missouri River. 
ays from Chicago or St. Louis. 


THE ONLY TRAIN 


in the West carrying Buffet 
Smoking and Library Cars. 


E. L. LOMAX 
sons Matter Gen. Pass. Tk Agt. Omaha, Neb 


NILE 


Bermuda 
or West Indies 


Faultiess Climate. Malaria Impossible. 


Iustrated programme of our 
} NILE Tou ns Season 1896-97, sent 










mi application. Sole agents for 
Hite Toure § ewfikieh Nile Nav. Co. 
pee Tours, visiting 
Orient, GIBRALTAR, SEALY, Ecypt,HoLy 
Egypt and = jaxp,&c.leave New York Jan't 
Palestine 16, Fesauary 13 and Manc# 18. 
pd I om R cousiar com Peaneeant 
taly parties, visiting Souther 
—— Evrope and ENGLAND (a de- 
an y lightful two months’ tour), leave 
> — bi. J monthly. All All above 
ours under person 
Personally every expense included. mils: 
Conducted tra ted programmes free. Men- 
i on Tour wan 
As Passenger Agents for the 
Independent best Transportation Lines, we 
Tickets furnish tickets at lowest rates 


everywhere- . the Orient 

Everywhere er round the World: s BERMUDA, 
—_— st INDIE 

Tourist Gazette Free, } Pre ams free. *APDIY to” 


H. GAZE & SONS, Ltd., 113 B’way, New York 
JAPAN-AMERICA LINE 


New Route to the Orient 


Great Northern Railway 


Duluth—St. Paul— Minneapolis 
TO 
Seattle, Washington 


Nipon Yusen Kaisha 


TO 
HAWAII—JAPAN—CHINA 


Australia and India. 





Native agents of the Company at foreign ports 
speak English and are in a position to render valu- 
able service = oa students, temporary resi- 





° So 
At All Leading Dealers. al 
gene 2 ae et esses SUITS, | foresees ete aor 
Ly and rates, sailing dates, 
Builders of High Class Carriages, Mansel, © Onis. 27 Sudbury St., er = a, oo oa ing coal 
agent, or address 
Send for [Mustrated Catelogue. BOSTON, MASS F, 1, Warrney G.P. & T,A., St, Paul, Minn. 
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